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LETTER I 

lOOKim DOfFN FROM JKGLEBOROVGH 

Denmark Hill» 

Friends, utjtmmry, 1871. 

We begin to-day another group of ten years, 
'not in happy circumstances. Although, for the time, 
exempted from the direct calamities which have 
fallen on neighbouring states, believe me, we have 
not escaped them because of our better deservings, 
nor by our better wisdom; but only for one or two 
bad reasons, or for both: either that we have not 
sense enough to determine in a great national 
quarrel which side is right, or that we have not 
courage to defend the right, when we have dis¬ 
cerned it. 

1 believe that both these bad reasons exist in 
full force; that our own political divisions prevent 
us fh>m understanding the laws of international 
justice; and that, even if we did, we should not 
dare to defend, perhaps not even to assert them, 
being on this first of January, iSyi, in much bodily 
X. A 
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fymr; that is to say, afraid of the ftqssians; ait^ 
of the Prussians; aihud of die Antericakia; afhaki 
of the Hindoos; of the Chinese; afraid of the 
Japanese; afraid of the New Zealanders ; an^ afraid 
of the CafiOres; and veiy justly so, being consdcais 
that our only real desire respecting any of these 
nations has been to get as much out of them as 
we could. \ 

They have no right to complain of us, notwith¬ 
standing, since we have all, lately, lived ourselves 
in the daily endeavour to get as much out of our 
neighbours and friends as we could; and having 
by this means, indeed, got a good deal out of eadi 
other, and nothing into each other, the actually 
obtained result, this day, is a state of emptiness 
in purse and stomach, for the solace of which our 
boasted insular position’' is ineffectual. 

I have listened to many ingenious persona, who 
say we are better off now than ever we weje 
before. 1 do not know how well oiff we vmtt 
before; but I know positively that many very 
deserving persons of my acquaintance have great 
djActdty in living under these improved circum¬ 
stances; also, that my desk is fuH of begging 
letters, eloquently written either by distressed or 
dishonest people; and that we cannot be called, 
as a nation, well off, while so many of ua are 
either living in honest or in villainous beggary. 

For my own part, I will put up wllb this state of 
things, passively, not an hour longer. 1 am not an 
unselfish person, nor an Evangdkal one; I have 
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no {^articular pkaaure in 4oiDg good; ndther do 
{ dklike doing it so much as to expect to he 
mranded Ibr it in another world. But I simply 
cannot^ paint, nor read, nor look at minerals, nor 
do anting else that 1 like, and the very light of 
the morning sky, when there is any-«-which is 
sel^m, now-a-days, near London^has become 
hafilful to me, because of the misery that 1 know 
of,"and see signs of, where I know it not, which 
no imaginatioti can interpret too bitterly. 

Therefore, as I have said, 1 will endure it no 
longer quietly; but henceforward, with any few or 
many who will help, do my poor best to abate this 
misery. But that I may do my best, 1 must not 
be miserable myself any longer; for no man who 
is wretched in his own heart, and feeble in his own 
work, can rightly help others. 

^ Now my own special pleasure has lately been con- 
nec^d widi a given duty. 1 have been ordered to 
^endeavour to make our English youth care somewhat 
for the arts; and must put my uttermost strength 
into that business. To which end 1 must dear 
myself from all sense of responsibility for the material 
distress around me, by explaining to you, once for 
ail, in the shortest English I can, what I know of 
its Causes; by pointing out to you some of the 
methods by which it might be relieved; and by 
setting aside regularly some small percentage of my 
Income, to assist, as one of yoursdves, in what one 
and all we shall have to do; each of us laying by 
something, according to our means, for the common 
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iierFke; and having amongst us, at last, be it em: 
m amaU, a National Store instead of a National 
Debt Store which, once securely foundetl, aim 
fast increase, {uevided only you take the pains to 
understand, and have perseverance to maintain, the 
elementaiy principles of Human Economy, which 
have, of late, not only been lost sight of, but wil^y 
and formally entombed under pyramids of falsehood 
And first I beg you most solemnly to convince 
yourselves of the partly comfortable, partly formid¬ 
able fact, that your prosperity is in your own 
handa That only in a remote degree does it depend 
on external matters, and least of all on forms of 
government. In all times of trouble the first thing 
to be done is to make the most of whatever forms 
of government you have got, by setting honest gam 
to work them; (the trouble, in all probability, having 
arisen only from the want of such;) and for the reit, 
you must in no wise concern yourselves about them; 
more particularly it would be lost time to do so at 
this moment, when whatever is popularly said about 
governments cannot but be absurd, for want of 
definition of terms. Consider, for instance, the 
ridiculousness of the division of parties into ^'Liberal 
and " Conservative.” There is no opposition wbat^ 
ever between those two kinds of men. There is 
opposition between Liberals and Illiberals; that is 
to say, between people who desire liberty, and who 
dislike it. I am a violent Illiberal; but It does not 
follow that 1 must be a Conservative. A Conservative 
is a person who wishes to keep things as they are; 
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axid he opposed to a Destructive, who Wishes to 
destroy them, or to an Innovator, who wishes to 
aher them. Now, though I am an Illiberal, there 
are many things I should like to destroy, f should 
like to destroy most of the railroads in England, and 
an the railroads in Wales. 1 should like to destroy 
an(| rebuild the Houses of Parliament, the National 
Gallery, and the East end of London; and to destroy, 
without rebuilding, the new town of Edinburgh, the 
north suburb of Geneva, and the city of New York. 
Thus in many things I am the reverse of Conservative; 
nay, there are some long-established things which ! 
hope to see clianged before 1 die; but I want still 
to keep the fields of England green, and her cheeks 
red; and that girls should be taught to curtsey, 
and boys to take their hats off, when a Professor 
or otherwise dignified person passes by; and that 
j^ings should keep their crowns on their heads, and 
Bishops their crosiers in their hands; and should 
duly recognise the significance of the crown, and 
the use of the crook. 

As you would find it thus impossible to class me 
justly in either party, so you would find it impossible 
to class any person whatever, who had clear and 
developed political opinions, and who could define 
them accurately. Men only associate in parties by | 
sacrificing their opinions, or by having none worth 
sacrificing; and the effect of party government is 
always to develope hostilities and hypocrisies, and 
to extinguish ideas. 

Thus the so-called Monarchic and Republican 
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partte kvm throM Europe into aiul 

aiiUttiO) nierely for want dear oonoeiitiou of tl|e 
tiikcgs they hnagiue themadvea to %'ht for* Thft 
moment a Republic was prodaimed in FrancCi 
Garibaldi came to fight for it as a ** Holy Republic." 
But Garibaldi could not know»—no lUorta! creature 
couM knoWi—^whether it was going to be a fi|ply 
or Profane Republic. You cannot evoke any form 
of government by beat of drum. The proclamatioii 
of a government implies the considerate acceptance 
ol a code of laws, and the appointment of means for 
their execution, neither of which foings can be done 
in an instant. You may overthrow a government, 
and announce yourselves lawless, in the twinkling 
of an eye, as you can blow up a ship, or upset and 
sink me. But you can no more create a govemuieut 
with a word, than an ironclad. 

No; nor can you even define its character in few 
words; the measure of sanctity in it depending on 
degrees of justice in the administration of kw, which 
are often independent of form altogether. Generally 
speaking, the community of thieves in London or 
Paris have adopted Republican Institutions, and 
live ab this day without any acknowledged Captatn 
or Head; but under Robin Hood, brigandage in 
England, and under Sir John Hawkwood, brigandage 
in Italy, became strictly monarchical. Theft could 
not, merely by that dignified form of government, be 
made a holy manner of life; but it was made boUi 
deaten>us and decorous. The pages of the English 
knights under Sir John Hawkwood spent nearly all 
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ihtk 8{mre time in burnishing the knights’ armour, 
and made it alw^ so bright, that they were 
coiled **Tbe White Company*” And the notary of 
Tmtona, Azario, tells us of them, that these foragers 
{furatores) were more expert than any plunderers 
in Lmnbardy. They for the most part sleep by 
daji and watch by night, and have such plans and 
artifices for taking towns, that never were the like 
or equal of them witnessed.”* 

The actual Prussian expedition into France 
merely difiers from Sir John’s in Italy by being 
more generally savage, much less enjoyable, and 
by its clumsier devices for taking towns; for Sir 
John had no occasion to burn their libraries. In 
neither case does the monarchical form of government 
bestow any Divine right of theft; but it puts the 
available forces into a convenient form. Even with 
respect to convenience only, it is not yet determine 
able by the evidence of history, what is absolutely 
the best form of government to live under. There 
are indeed said to be republican villages (towns?) 
tn America, where everybody is civil, honest, and 
Buhstantially comfortable; but these villages have 
several unfair advantages—there are no lawyers 
in them, no town councils, and no parliaments. 
Such republicanism, if possible on a laige scale, 
would' be worth fighting for; though, in my own 
private mind, 1 confess 1 should like to keep a 

* Cpmmunicated to me by my friend Mr. Rawdon Brown, of 
Venic*, from his yet unpubUed work, '*The English in Italy in 
the 14th Century. ** 
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few lawym, for the sake of their wigst, md tihe feoes 
under them-^generaily veiy grand when they are 
really good lawyers—and for their (unprofessioni^l) 
talk. Also 1 should like to have a Parliuuenti into 
which people might be elected on condition of their 
never saying anything about politics, that one might 
still feel sometimes that one was acquainted wit]| an 
M.P. In the meantime Parliament is a luxury to 
the British squire, and an'honour to the British 
manufacturer, which you may leave them to enjoy 
in their own way; provided only you make them 
always clearly explain, when they tax you, what they 
want with your money; and that you understand 
yourselves, what money is, and how it is got, and 
what it is good for, and bad for. 

These matters 1 hope to explain to you in this 
and some following letters; which, among various 
other reasons, it is necessary that I should write 
in order that you may make no mistake as to the 
real economical results of Art teaching, whether 
in the Universities or elsewhere. 1 will begin by 
directing your attention particularly to that point. 

The first object of all work—not the prindpa! 
one, but;>1^ first and necessary one—^is to get 
food, lodging, and fuel. 

It Is quite possible to have too much of all 
these thills. X know a great many gentlemen, 
who eat too large dinners; a great many ladies, 
who have too many clothes. 1 know diere is 
lodgmg to spare tn LondoUi for I have several 
houses there myself, which I can*t let And 1 
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kitbw there is fuel to spare everywherCi since we 
get up steam to pound the roads with, while our 
men wtand idle; or drink till they can’t stand, idle, 
or any otherwise. 

Notwithstanding, there is agonizing distress even 
in this highly favoured England, in some classes, 
foil want of food, clothes, lodging, and fuel And 
it has become a popular idea among the benevolent 
and ingenious, that you may in great part remedy 
these deficiencies by teaching, to these starving and 
shivering persons, Science and Art. In their way 
—as I do not doubt you will believe—I am very 
fond of both; and I am sure it will be beneficial 
for the British nation to be lectured upon the 
merits of Michael Angelo, and the nodes of the 
moon. But 1 should strongly object myself to 
being lectured on either, while 1 was hungry and 
cold; and I suppose the same view of the matter 
would be taken by the greater number of British 
citizens in those predicaments. So that, 1 am 
convinced, their present eagerness for instruction 
in painting and astronomy proceeds from an impres¬ 
sion in their minds that, somehow, they may paint 
or star-gaze themselves into dothea^ilhd victuals. 
Now it is perfectly true that you may "sometimes 
sell a picture for a thousand pounds; but the 
chances are greatly against your doing so—^much 
more than the chances of a lotteiy. In the first 
place, you must paint a very clever picture; and 
the chances are greatly against your doing that 
In the second place, you must meet with an amiable 
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dealer; Bhd ^ cl^ce* m miewiMet 
agKiiiat your ddng that In' the third {daoei the 
amiahSe idctureHtealar must lueet with a feol^ aud 
the chances are ncrt always in favotir even oi hm 
dk^ng that«-*thotigh, as 1 gave exactly the sum ih 
question for a picture myself, only the other day* 
it is not fi>r me to say sa Assume, however,^ to 
put the case most favourably, that what with the 
practical results of the energies of Mr. Cole, at 
Kensington, and the aesthetic impressions produced 
by various lectures at Cambridge and Oxford, the 
profits art employment might be counted on as 
a rateable income. Suppose even that the ladies 
of the richer classes should come to delight no 
li^ in new pictures than in new dresses; and 
that tncture-niaking should thus become as con* 
stant and lucrative an occupation as dress-making. 
Still, you know, they can’t buy pictures and dresses 
too. If they buy two pictures a day, they cim’t 
buy two dresses a day; or if they do, they must 
save in something else. They have but a certain 
income, be it never so large. They spend that 
now; and you can’t get more out of them. Even 
if th^ lay hy money, the time comes when some¬ 
body mudt spend it. You will find that they do 
verily spend now all they have, neither more nor 
less. If ever they seem to spend more, it is 
only by running in debt, and not paying; if 
they for a time spend less, some day the over- 
l^us must omne into circulation. AO they have, 
th^ spend; more than that, they cannot at any 
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tlriie; im than that^^they can only for a ahm 

'(illiC* 

Wlienemer, therefonci any new industry, such as 
this of {Mcture^making, is invented, of which the 
profits depend on patronage, it merely means that 
yon have effected a diversion of the current of 
money in your own favour, and to somebody else’s 
loss. ^Nothing, really, has been gained by the 
nation, though probably much time and wit, as well 
as sundry peopltfs senses, have been lost Before 
such a diversion can be effected, a great many kind 
things must have been done, a great deal of excellent 
advice given; and an immense quantity of ingenious 
trouble taken; the arithmetical course of the busi¬ 
ness throughout being, that for every penny you are 
yourself better, somebody else is a penny the worse; 
and the net result of tlie whole, precisely zero. 

^ Zero, of course, 1 mean, so far as money is 
concerned. It may be more dignified for working 
women to paint than to embroider; and it may be a 
very charming piece of self-denml, in a young lady, 
to order a high art fresco instead of a ball-dress; 
but as far as cakes and ale are concerned, it is all 
the same,-^there is but so much money to be got 
by you, or spent by her, and not one farthing 
more, usually a great deal less, by high art than 
by low. Zero, also, observe, I mean partly in a 
compUmentaxy sense to the work executed. If you 
have done no good by painting, at least you have 
done no serious mischief. A bad picture is in¬ 
deed a dull thing to ‘have in a house, and in a 
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sense a misdiievous thing; but it won't blow 
the roof off. Whereas, of most things which the 
EngUi^i French, and Germans are paid ibr making 
now-a-ds)^,^cartridges, cannma, and the like,^you 
know the best thing we can possibly hope is that 
may be useless, and the net result of them, zera 

The thing, therefore, that you have to ascer|gin 
approximately, in order to determine on some 
consistent organisation, is the maximum of wages- 
fund you have to depend on to start with, that 
is to say, virtually the sum of the income of the 
gentlemen of England. Do not trouble yourselves 
at first abtput France or Germany, or any other 
foreign country. The principle of free trade is, 
that French gentlemen should employ English 
workmen, for whatever the English can do better 
than the French; and that English gentlemen 
should employ French workmen, for whatever the 
French can do better than the English. It is 
a veiy right principle, but merely extends the 
question to a wider Jleld, Suppose, for the present, 
that France, and every other countiy but your 
own, were—what I suppose you would, if you 
had your way, like them to be—sunk under water, 
and that England were the only country in the 
world. Then, how would you live in it most 
comfortably? Find out that, and you vnll then 
easily find how two countries can exist together; 
or more, not only without need for fighting, but to 
eadi other’s advantage. 

For, indeed, the laws by which two ne3tt*4oor 
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iidt^bours might live most happily---the one not 
bdsg the better for his neighbor’s povertyi but 
the worsoi and the better for his neighbour’s 
prosperity-t-me those also by which it is convenient 
and wise for two parishesi two provinces, or two 
kingdoms, to live side by side. And the nature 
of fveiy commercial and military operation which 
takes place in Europe, or in the world, may always 
be best investigated by supposing it limited to the 
districts of a single country. Kent and Northum¬ 
berland exchange hops and coals on precisely the 
same economical principles as Italy and England 
exchange oil for iron; and the essential character 
of the war between Germany and France may be 
best understood by supposing it a dispute between 
Lancaster and Yorkshire for the line of the Ribble. 
Suppose that Lancashire, having absorbed Cumber- 
latMl and Cheshire, and been much insulted and 
troubled by Yorkshire in consequence, and at last 
attacked; and having victoriously repulsed the 
attack, and retaining old grudges against Yorkshire, 
about the colour of roses, from the fifteenth century, 
declares that it cannot possibly be safe against the 
attacks of Yorkshire any longer, unless it gets the 
townships of Giggleswick and Wig^lesworth, and a 
fortress on Pen-y-gent. Yorkshire replying that 
this is totally inadmissible, and that it will eat its 
last horse, and perish to its last Yorkshireman, 
rather than part with a stone of Giggleswick, a crag 
of Ptm-y-gent, or a ripple of Ribble,—Lancashire 
with its Cumbrian and Cheshire contingents invades 
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Vorfciil)^ luid meatitiif wkb mnoh Piv%t»e ikimi^ 
the West Ridings aod b^lcgfii^ Voit 
on Christmas iiay4 That is Uie actuai gist of the 
whole business ^Muid in the same manner you may 
see the downright common senae^if any is to be 
seen-^f other human proceedings^ by taking them 
first under narrow and homely conditions. So^for 
the laesent^ we will fancy ourselves, what you tell 
me you all want to be, independent: we will take 
no account of any other country but Britain; and on 
that condition I will begin to show you in my next 
paper how we ought to live, after ascertaining idle 
utmost limits of the wages-fund, which means the 
income of our gentlemen; that is to say, essentially, 
the income of those who have command of the land, 
and therefore of all food. 

What you call ** wages," practically, is the 
quantity of food which the possessor of the land 
gives you, to work for him. There is, finally, no 

capital" but that. If all the money of all the 
capitalists in the whole world were destroyed, the 
notes and bills burnt, the gold irrecoverably buiied, 
and aU the machines and apparatus of manufactures 
crushed, by a mistake in signals, In one catastrophe; 
and nothing remained but the land, with its animals 
and vegetables, and buildings for shelter, the 
poorer populaticm would be very little worse off 
than they are at this instant; and their labour, 
instead of being 'limited" by the destruction, 
would be greatly stimulated. They would feed 
themselves from the animals and growing crops; 
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and thm a few tees ^ Ixm^tone together^ 
belNI tough walls round them to get a blasl^ and in 
a fortnight^ they would have iron tools again, and 
he idoughing and fighting, just as usual It is only 
we who had the capital who would suffer; we 
should not be able to live idle, as we do now, 
an^many of us-^I, for instance—should starve at 
oncei but you, though little the worse, would none 
of you be the better eventually, for our loss-«or 
starvation. The removal of superfluous mouths 
would indeed benefit you somewhat, for a time; 
but you would soon replace them with hungrier 
ones; and there are many of us who are quite 
worth our meat to you m different ways, which 1 
will explain in due place: also I will show you that 
our money is really likely to be useful to you in its 
accumulated form, (besides that, in the instances 
when it has been won by work, it justly belongs to 
us,) BO only that you are careful never to let us 
persuade you into borrowing it, and paying us 
interest for it. You will find a very amusing stoiy, 
explaining your position in that case, at the 117th 
page of the ^Manual of Political Economy,’ pub¬ 
lished this year at Cambridge, for your early 
instruction, in an almost devotionally catechetical 
form, by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Perhaps X had better quote it to you entire: it is 
taken by the author from the French.” 

There was once in a village a poor carpenter, who 
worked hard fiom morning to night. One day James 
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thoi^t to honadC ” batehe(r ww, »»($ faafnmflVi 

I mx only make coarse fumituxe^ and can only get the 
pay for such. If 1 had a pJane^ 1 should pkm my 
customers more, and they would pay me more. Yes, % 
am resolved, I wilt make myself a plane.** At the end 
of ten days, James had in his possession an admisable 
plane which he valued all the mote for having made it 
himself. Whilst he was reckoning all the promts which 
he expected to derive from the use of it, he was inter¬ 
rupted by William, a carpenter in the neighbouring vil¬ 
la^ William, having admired the plane, was struck with 
the advantages which might be gained from it He said 
to James— 

** You must do me a service; lend me the plane for a 
year.” As might be expected, James cried out, ** How 
can you think of such a thing, William ? Well, if I do 
you this sennce, what will you do for me in return ? ” 

Wi Nothing. Don’t you know that a loan ought to 
be gratuitous? 

I know nothing of the sort; but I do know that if 
I were to lend you my plane for a year, it would be 
giving it to you. To tell you the truth, that was not 
what I made it for. 

IF. Very well, then; I ask you to do me a service; 
what service do you ask me in return ? 

/. First, then, in a year the plane will be done for. 
You must therefore give me another exactly like it 

fF. That is perfectly just. I submit to these con¬ 
ditions. 1 think you must be satisfied with this, and can 
require nothing further. 

/. I think otherwise, 1 made die plane for myself, 
and not for you. I expected to gain some advantage 
from it 1 have made the plane for the purpose of 
improving my work and my condition; if you merely 
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i<(^»m it to xae in a fear^ it i$ you nhio wifi gain the 
pfOfit of it duHng the whole of that time* I am not 
bound to do you such a service without receiving any¬ 
thing in return. Therefore, if you wish for my plane, 
besidea the restoration already l^rgained for, you must 
give me a new plank as a compensation for the advantages 
of which I shaJl be depnved. 

Tlsse terms were agreed to, but the singular part of it 
is that at the end of the year, when the plane came into 
James’s possession, he lent it again; recovered it, and 
lent it a third and fourth time. It has passed into the 
hands of his son, who still lends it. Let us examine this 
little story. The plane is the symbol of all capital, and 
the plank is the symbol of all interest. 

If this be an abridgment, what a graceful piece of 
highly wrought literature the original story must be I 
1 take the liberty of abridging it a little more. 

James makes a plane, lends it to William on 1st 
January for a year. William gives him a plank for 
the loan of it, wears it out, and makes another for 
James, which he gives him on 31st Deceihber. On 
1st January he again borrows the new one; and the 
arrangement is repeated continuously. The position 
of William therefore is, that he makes a plane every 
31st of December; lends it to James till the next 
day, and pays James a plank annually for the privi¬ 
lege of lending it to him on that evening. This, in 
future investigations of capital and interest, we will 
call, if you please, ** the Position of William.” 

You may not at the first glance see where the 
fallacy lies (the writer of the stoiy evidently counts 
on your not seeing it at all). 

I. 


B 
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If Jatnes did not lend the fto© to Wll^eaii he 
could only get hie gain of a plank t>y working with 
it hhueelf, and wearing it out himself. Whaa be 
had worn it out at the end of the 3rcar, he would^ 
therefore^ have to make another for himself. William, 
working with it instead, gets the advantage insteadi 
which he must, therefore, pay James his plani^ for; 
and return to James, what James would, if he had 
not lent his plane, then have had—^not a neW piano— 
but the worn-out one. James must make a new one 
for himself, as he would have had to do if no Wilham 
had existed; and if William likes to borrow it again 
for another plank—all is fair. 

That is to say, clearing the story of its nonsense, 
that James makes a plane annually, and sells it to 
William for its proper price, which, in kind, is a new 
plank. But this arrangement has nothing whatever 
to do with principal or with interest. There are, 
indeed, many very subtle conditions involved in any 
sale; one among which is the value of ideas; J will 
explain that value to you in the course of time; (the 
article is not one which modern political econmnists 
liave any familiarity with dealings in;) ^d I will tell 
you somewhat also of the real nature of interest; 
but if you will only get, for the present, a quite dear 
idea of ** the Position of William,” it is all I want of 
you. 

I remain, your faithful friend, 


JOHN RUSKIN. 



LETTER II 


THE GREAT PICNIC 

Dbnmakk HiLt, 

Friends,— ui Fe6r$my, i%7i. 

Before going farther, you may like to know, 
and ought to know, what I mean by the title of 
these Letters; and why it is in Latin. I can 
only tell you in part, for the Letters will be on 
many things, if I am able to carry out my plan 
in them; and that title means many things, and 
is in Latin, because 1 could not have given an 
English one that meant so many. We, indeed, 
were not till lately a loquacious people, nor a use¬ 
less one; but the Romans did more, and said less, 
than any other nation that ever lived; and their 
language is the most heroic ever spoken by men. 

Therefore I wish you to know, at least, some 
words of it, and to recognize what thoughts they 
stand for. 

Some day, I hope you may know—and that 
European workmen may know—many words of 
it; but even a few will be useful. 

Do not smile at my saying so. Of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Chemistry, you can know but little, 
at the utmost; but that little, well learnt, serves 
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you well Aad a little Latin, well learnt, wiH serve 
you also, mid in a higher way than any of these, 

<Fora* is the best part of three good English 
words, Fordfe, Fortitude, and Fortune. 1 wish 
you to know the meaning of those three words 
accurately. 

‘Force' (in humanity), means power of (|oing 
good work. A fool, or a corpse, can do any quantity 
of mischief; but only a wise and strong man, or, 
with what true vital force there is in him, a weak 
one, can do good. 

‘Fortitude* means the power of bearing neces¬ 
sary pain, or trial of patience, whether by time, or 
temptation. 

‘Fortune' means the necessary fate of a man: 
the ordinance of his life which cannot be changed 
To ‘make your Fortune* is to rule that appointed 
fate to the best ends of which it is capable. 

Fors is a feminine word; and Clavigera, is, 
therefore, the feminine of ‘Claviger.* 

Glava means a club. Clavis, a key. Clavus, a 
nail, or a rudder. 

Gero means ‘ I carry.' It is the root of our 
word ‘gesture’ (the way you cariy yourself); and, 
in a curious bye-way, of ‘jest,’ 

Clavigera may mean, therefore, either Club- 
bearer, Key-bearer, or Nail-bearer. 

Each of these three possible meanings of Clavigera 
corresponds to oi>e of the meanings of Fors* 

Fors, the Club-bearer, the strength of 

Hercules, or of TWH. 
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* Tot», the Key-bearer, means the strength of 
Ulysses, or of Patience. 

Fors, ^tbe Nail-beater, means the strength of 
Lycurgus, or of Law. 

I will tell you what you may uSefully know of 
those three Greek persons in a little time. At present, 
note%>nly of the three powers: i. That the strength 
of Hercules is for deed, not misdeed; and that his 
club—the favourite weapon, also, of the Athenian 
hero Theseus, whose form is the best inheritance 
left to us by the greatest of Greek sculptors, (it is in 
the Elgin room of the British Museum, and I shall 
have much to tell you of him—especially how he 
helped Hercules in his utmost need, and how he 
invented mixed vegetable soup)—was for subduing 
monsters and cruel persons, and was of olive-wood. 
2. That the Second Fors Clavigera is portress at 
a gate which she cannot open till you have waited 
long; and that her robe is of the colour of ashes, 
or dry earth.* 3. That the Third Fors Clavigera, 
the power of Lycurgus, is Royal as well as Legal; 
and that the notablest crown yet existing in Europe 
of any that have been worn by Christian kings, was 
—people say—^made of a Nail. 

That is enough about my title, for this time; 
now to our work. 1 told you, and you will find it 
true, that, practically, all wages mean the food and 
lodging given you by ^ possessors of the land. 

It begins to be lUrlM on many sides how the 

— ' » II . . .i D r *)ii ^ ii i | i|f » ■ — — . .. ■ II — 

• See Carcy’^ iransiation of ibe ninth book of Dante's' Purgatory/ 
line 101;. 
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possesBOTs of tho land became poaseisod of it| Itatd 
why they should still possess it, niore than you or 
I; and Ricardo^s ‘ Theory * of Rent, though, for an 
economisti a very creditably* ingenious wwlt of ftc*' ^ 
tion, will not much longer be imagined to explain tlie 
* Practice * of Rent 

The true answer, in this matter, as in aU others, 
is the best Some land has been boughtsome, 
won by cultivation: but the greater part, in Europe, 
seised originally by force of hand. 

You may think, in that case, you would be justified 
in trying to seize some yourselves, in the same way. 

If you could, you, and your children, would only 
hold it by the same title as its present holders. If 
it is a bad one, you had better not so hold it; if 
a good one, you liad better let the present holders 
alone. 

And in any case, it is expedient that you should 
do so, for the present holders, whom we may gene¬ 
rally call * Squires * (a title having three meanings, 
like Fors, and all good; namely. Rider, Shield-bearer, 
and Carver), are quite the best men you can now 
look to for leading: it is too true that they have 
much demoralized themselves lately by horse-racing, 
bird-shooting, and vermin-hunting; and most of all 
by living in London, instead of on their estates; 
but they are still (without exception) brave; nearly 
without exception, good-natured; honest, so far as 
they understand honesty; and much to be de¬ 
pended on, if once you and they understand each 
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Whidi you are far enougfi now from doing; and 
it fa imminentiy needful that you should: so we 
wiB have an accurate talk of them soon. The 
A 4xeedfullest thing of s 3 i first is that you should 
know the functions of the persons whom you are 
being taught to think of as your protectors against 
the dquires;—^your * Employers,’ namely; or Capi¬ 
talist Supporters of Labour. 

^Employers.’ It is a noble title If, indeed, 
they have found you idle, and given you employ¬ 
ment, wisely,—let us no more call them mere ^ Men ’ 
of Business, but rather * Angels ’ of Business: quite 
the best sort of Guardian Angel. 

Yet are you sure it is necessary, absolutely, to 
look to superior natures for employment? Is it 
Inconceivable that you should employ—yourselves ? 
I ask the question, because these Seraphic beings, 
undertaking also to be Seraphic Teachers or 
Doctors, have theories .about employment which 
may perhaps be true in their own celestial regions, 
but are inapplicable under worldly conditions. 

To one of these principles, announced by them¬ 
selves as highly important, I must call your attention 
closely, because it has of late been the cause of 
much embarrassment among persons in a sub- 
seraphic life. I take its statement verbatim, from 
the 25th page of the Cambridge catechism before 
quoted: 

*'This brings us to a most important proposition 
re^>eGtu]g capital, one which it is essential that the 
student should thoroughly understand. 
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proposition is this^A demand for oomtkiodities 
is not a demand for labour. 

*'Tbe demand for labour depends upon the amount 
of capital: the demand for commodities simply deter^ 
mines in what direction labour shall be employed 

**An example. —The truth of these assertions can 
best be shown by examples. Let us suppose timt i 
manufacturer of woollen cloth is in the habit of spring 
jCso annually in lace. What does it matter, say some^ 
whether he spends this ;^5o in lace or whether he uses 
it to employ more labourers in his own business ? Does 
not the ^£50 spent in lace maintain the labourers who 
make the lace, just the same as it would maintain die 
labourers who make cloth, if the manufacturer used the 
money in extending his own business? If he ceased 
buying the lace, for the sake of employing more cloth- 
makers, would there not be simply a transfer of the ^^50 
from the lace-makers to the cloth-makers ? In jorder to 
find the right answer to these questions, let us imagine 
what would actually take place if the manufacturer ceased 
buying the lace, and employed the ;^so in paying the 
wages of an additional number of cloth-makers. The 
lace manufacturer, in consequence of the diminished 
demand for lace, would diminish the production, mid 
would withdraw from his business an amount of capital 
corresponding to the diminished demand. As there is 
no reason to suppose that the lace-maker would, on losing 
some of his custom, become more extravagant, or would 
<^se to desire to derive income from the capital which 
the diminished demand has caused him to withdraw frem 
his own business, it may be assumed that he would invest 
this capital in some other industry. This capital Ls not 
the ^ as that which his foiimer customer, the woollen 
cloth manu^turer, is now paying his own labourers with; 
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it is A second capital i and in the place of £$o emplojred 
in maintaining labour, there is now £ioo so employed. 
There is no transfer from lace-makers to cloth-makers. 
There is fresh employment for the doth-makers, and a 
transfer Itom the laoe-makers to some other labourers.*’— 
Principks of PoHHcal Ecowmy^ vol. I, p. loa. 

This is very fine; and it is clear that we may 
carry fi>rward the improvement in our commer¬ 
cial arrangements by recommending all the other 
customers of the lace-maker to treat him as the 
cloth-maker has don^ Whereupon he of course 
leaves the lace business entirely, and uses all his 
capital in 'some other industry.’ Having thus 
established the lacc-maker with a complete ' second 
capital,’ in the other industry, we will next pro¬ 
ceed to develope a capital out of the cloth-maker, 
by recommending all his customers to leave 
him» Whereupon, he will also invest his capital in 
* some other industry,’ and we have a Third capital, 
employed in the National benefit. 

We will now proceed in the round of all possible 
businesses, developing a correspondent number of 
new capitals, till we come back to our friend the 
lace-maker again, and find him employed in whatever 
hi$ new industry was. By now taking away again 
ail his new customers, we begin the development of 
another order of Capitals in a higher Seraphic circle 
—and so develope at last an Infinite Capital! 

It would be difficult to match this for simplicity; 
it is more comic even than the fable of James and 
William, though you may find it less easy to detect 
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the feUacy here; but the cbsetuity 1$ hot beoauee 
tbe error is less gross, but because it is threefold* 
Fallacy ist is the asaui&pti<^ that a cfothHEuaher 
may employ auy number of men, whetha* he has 
Customers or not; while a lace-maker must dis¬ 
miss his men if he has not customers. Fallacy 
2nd: That when a lace-maker can no longer fod 
customers for lace, he can always find ciuitotoars 
for something else. Fallacy 3rd (the essential 
one): That the funds provided by these new 
customers, produced seraphioally from the douds^ 
are a * second capital.* Those custcaners, if they 
exist now, existed before the lace-maker adopted 
his new business; and were the employers of the 
people in that business. If the lace-maker gets 
them, he merely diverts their fifty pounds from the 
tradesmen they were before employing, to himself; 
and that is Mr. Mill's ' second capital.’ 

Underlying these three fallacies, however, tiiere 
is, in the mind of * the greatest thinker in England,* 
some consciousness of a partial truth, which he has 
never yet been able to define for himself—still less 
to explain to others. The real root of them is his 
conviction that it is beneficial and profitable to 
make broaddoth; and unbeneiicial and unprofitable 
to make lace;* so that the trade of cloth-making 

* I assume the Cambridge quotation to be conrect: in my o 4 d 
edition (1S4S), the distiiariion is between ^weavetsand laoennakera* 
and 'journeymen bricklayers j' and making velvet is considered to 
be the production of a 'commodity,' bnt bailing a house mdy 
doing a 'service.* 
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•bcHild be infinifteijr extended^ and that of bioe^nuikliig 
iodnitely repressed Which is, indeed, par|ial}y 
tme. Making cloth, if it be well made, is a good 
indtistfy; and if you bad sense enough to read 
your Walter Scott thoroughly, X should invite 
you to join me in sincere hope that Glasgow 
ml^t in that industry long flourish; and the chief 
hostelry at AberfoU be at the !ngn of the ^^Nicol 
Jarvie.’^ Also, of lace«makers, it is oi^n true that 
they had better be doing something else. 1 admit 
it, with no goodwill, 1 know a most kind lady, 
a clergyman's wife, who devotes her life to the 
benefit of her countiyr by employing lace-makers; 
and all her friends make presents of collars and 
cuffs to each other, for the sake of charity; and as, 
if they did not, the poor girl lace*makers would 
probably indeed be * diverted ’ into some other less 
diverting industry, in due assertion of the rights of 
women, (cartridge-filling, or percussion-cap making, 
most likely,) I even go the length, sometimes, of 
furnishing my friend with a pattern, and never say 
a word to disturb her young customers in their 
conviction that it is an act of Christian charity 
to be married in more than ordinarily expensive 
veils. 

But there rs one kind of lacc for which 1 should 
be glad that the demand ceased. Iron lace. If we 
must even doubt whether ornamental thread-work 
may be, wisely, made on cushions in the sunshine, 
by dexterous fingers for fair shoulders,—how are we 
to think of Ornamental Iron-work, made with deadly 
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swtat of mett, and steady waste, all summer throxitgh, 
of the coals that Earth gave us for winter fuel? 
What shall we say of labour spent on lace such as 
that? 

Nay, says the Cambridge catechism, ** the demand 
for commodities is not a demand for labour.” 

Doubtless, In the economist’s new earth, cast i!on 
will be had for asking: the hapless and brave 
Parisians find it even rain occasionally out of the 
new economical Heavens, without asking. Gold will 
also one day, perhaps, be begotten of gold, until the 
supply of that, as well as of iron, may be, at least, 
equal to the demand. But, in this world, it is not 
so yet. Neither thread-lace, gold-lace, iron-lace, 
nor stone-lace, whether they be commodities or in¬ 
commodities, can be had for nothing. How much, 
think you, did the gilded flourishes cost round the 
gas-lamps on Westminster Bridge? or the stone- 
lacC of the pinnacles of the temple of Parliament at 
the end of it, (incommodious enough, as I hear;) or 
the point-lace of the park-railings which you so im¬ 
properly pulled down, when you wanted to be Par¬ 
liamentary yourselves; (much good you would have 
got of that!) or the * openwork’ of iron railings 
generally—the special glories of English design? 
Will you count the cost, in labour and coals, of the 
blank bars ranged along all the melancholy miles 
of our suburban streets, saying with their rusty 
tongues, as plainly as iron tongues can speak, 
" Thieves outside, and nothing to steil within.” A 
beautiful wealth they are! and a pix>ductive cs|>ital! 
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"WdU^ but,*' you answer, making them was 
work for us/* Of course it was; is not that the 
very thing 1 am telling you ? Work it was; and 
too much. But will you be good enough to make 
up your minds, once for all, whether it is really 
work that you want, or rest ? I thought you rather 
objected to your quantity of work;—that you were 
all for having eight hours of it instead of ten ? You 
may have twelve instead of ten, easily,—sixteen, if 
yxMi like! If it is only occupation you want, why 
do you cast the iron ? Forge it in the fresh air, 
on a workman's anvil; make iron-lace like this of 
Verona,— 



every link of it swinging loose like a knight's 
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maili Ihen ym may Imvt aomr joy of It 
alkrmnl% aod pride; and say yon kn^w die 
ennniiig of a man^s right hand. But t think it ie 
pay that you want» not work; and it is very tnie 
that pretty inm-work lUte that does not pay; but it 
is pretty, and it might even be entertaining, if you 
made those leaves at the top of it (which are, a0 far 
as I can see, only artichoke, and not very well done) 
in the likeness of all the beautiful leaves you could 
find, till you knew them all by heart. ** Wasted time 
and hammer-strokes,” say you? “A wise people 
like the English will have nothing but spikes; and, 
besides, the spikes are highly needful, so many of 
the wise people being thieves.” Yes, that is so; 
and, therefore, in calculating the annual cost of keep¬ 
ing your thieves, you must always reckon, not only 
the cost of the spikes that keep them in, but of the 
spikes that keep them out. But how if, instead of 
fiat rough spikes, you put triangular polished ones, 
commonly called bayonets; and instead of the per¬ 
pendicular bars, put perpendicular men ? What is 
the cost to you then, of your railing, of which you 
must feed the idle bars daily ? Costly enough, if it 
stays quiet. But how, if it begin to march and 
countermaich ? and apply its spikes horizontally? 

And now note this that follows; it is of vital 
importance to you. 

There are, practically, two absolutely opposite 
kinds of labour going on among men, for ever.^ 

* I do not mean that theie are no other kinds noi that well-paid 
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Tbe int, supported bjr C^)ita], producug 
notiiiinfi'* 

Thie 9econdf labour uuaupportad by Capital, 
producing all things. 

Take two simple and precise instances on a small 
scale. 

little while ^nce, 1 was paying a visit in 
Ireland, and dianced to hear an account of the 
pleasures of a picnic party, who had gone to see 
a waterfall There was of course ample lunch, 
feasting on the grass, and basketsful of fragments 
taken up afterwards. 

Then the company, feeling themselves dull, gave 
the fragments that reniained to the attendant ragged 
boys, on condition that they should ^pull each 
other’s hair.* 

Here, you see, is, in the most accurate sense, 
employment of food, or capital, in the support of 
entirely unproductive labour. 

Next, for the second kind. I live at the top of 
a short but rather steep hill; at the bottom of 
which, every day, all the year round", but especially 
in frost, coal<waggons get stranded, being economi¬ 
cally provided with the smallest number of horses 
that can get them along on level ground. 

The other day, when the road, frozen after thaw, 

Ubovur must necessarily be unproductive. I hope to see much done, 
•ome day, feur just pay, and wholly productive. But these, named 
in the text, are the two opposite extremes; and, in actual life, 
hitherto, the largest means have been usually spent in mischief, and 
the most usdul work done for the worst pay. 



wikft Al WATstf my assiAUuit, the eogTAver (xT that 
bit of Irdo^worfc on ilie 2$^ page, was coming op 
herCi and found three eoal*^waggons at a lock^ 
jbelptess; the drivers, as usual, explaining Political 
Economy to the horses, by beating th^ over the 
heada 

There were half a dozen fellows besides, oiit of 
work, or not caring to be in it-^standing by, looking 
<m. My engraver put his shoulder to a wheel, (at 
least his hand to a spoke,) and called on the idlers 
to do as much. They didn’t seem to have thought 
of such a thing, but were ready enough when 
called on. “And we went up screaming,” said 
Mr. Burgess. 

Do you suppose that was one whit less proper 
human work than going up a hill against a battery, 
merely because, m that case, half of the men would 
have gone down, screaming, instead of up; and those 
who got up would have done no good at the top ? 

But observe the two opposite kinds of labour. 
The first lavishly supported by Capital, and 
producing No£hing, The second, unsupported by 
any Capital whatsoever,—not having so much as 
a stick for a tool,—but called, by mere goodwill, 
out of the vast void of the world’s Idleness, and 
producing the definitely profitable result of moving 
a weight of fuel some distance towards the place 
where it was wanted, and sparing the strength of 
overloaded creatures. 

Observe further. The labour producing no useful 
result was demoralising. All such labour is. 
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The labour |»*odudug useful result was educational 
in its iniluenoe on ^ temper. Ail such labour is. 

And the first condition of education, the thing you 
are all crying out for, is being put to wholesome and^ 
useful work. And it is nearly the last condition of 
it, too; you need very little more; but, as things go, 
there will yet be difficulty in getting that As things 
have hitherto gone, the difficulty has been to avoid 
getting the reverse of that. 

For, during the last eight hundred years, the 
upper classes of Europe have been one large Picnic 
Party. Most of them have been religious also; and 
in sitting down, by companies, upon the green grass, 
in parks, gardens, and the like, have considered 
themselves commanded into that position by Divine 
authority, and fed with bread from Heaven: of 
which they duly considered it proper to bestow the 
fragments in support, and the tithes in tuition, of 
the poor. 

But, without even such small cost, they might 
have taught the poor many beneficial things. In 
some places they kave taught them manners, which 
is already much. They might have cheaply taught 
them merriment also:—dancing and singing, for 
instance. The young English ladies who sit nightly 
to be instructed, themselves, at some cost, in melo¬ 
dies illustrative of the consumption of La Traviata, 
and the damnation of Don Juan, might have taught 
every girl peasant in England to join in costless 
choirs of innocent song. Here and there, perhaps, a 
gentleman might have been found able to teach his 
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Aonte soiree and aart. Sdoicn i^d Site 
art don^t pay; Imt they coat Uttle Tithea’^ot 
the income of the country, but of the income, say, 
^ its btewers-^nay, probably the sum devoled 
annually by England to provide drugs for the 
adulteration of its own beer,—^would have founded 
lovely little museums, and perfect libraries, in Arery 
village. And if here and there an English churchman 
had been found (such as Dean Stanley) willing to 
explain to peasants the sculpture of his and their 
own cathedral, and to read its black-letter inscriptions 
for them; and, on warm Sundays, when they wiere 
too sleepy to attend to anything more proper—to tell 
them a story about some of the people who had 
built it, or lay buried in it—we perhaps might have 
been quite as religious as we are, and yet need not 
now have been offering prizes for competition in art 
schools, nor lecturing with tender sentiment on the 
, inimitableness of the works of Fra Angelica 

These things the great Picnic Party might have 
taught without cost, and with amusement to them¬ 
selves. One thing, at least, they were bound to tekdi, 
whether it amused them or not;—how, day by day, 
the daily bread they expected their village children 
to pray to God for, might be earned in accordance 
with the laws of God. TAis they might have taught, 
not only without cost/ but with great gain. One 
thing only they Aave taught, and at considerable cost. 

They have spent four hundred millions ^ of pounds 


* In seventeen years, say ^ woridag iidien of 

Burnley, in then addrevs issued—an excellent address In its 
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liow mtich !n France and Germany, 1 will take some 
]»dfns tb aacertain for yon^^and with diis initial 
outlay of capital^ have taught the peasants of Europd 
—^to puU each other’s hair. 

With tk£s result, lydi January, 1871, at and 
around the chief palace of their own pleasures, and 
the chief city of their delicts: 

** Each demolished house has its own legend of sorrow, 
of pain, and horror 1 each vacant doorway speaks to the 
eye, and klmost to the ear, of hasty flight, as armies or 
Are came—of weeping women and trembling children 
running away in awful fear, abandoning the home that 
saw their birth, the old house they loved—of startled men 
seudfig quickly under each arm their most valued goods, 
and rushing, heavily laden, after their wives and babes, 
leaving to hostile hands the task of burning all the rest. 
When evening falls, the wretched outcasts, worn with 
fatigue and teais, leach VeTsaille.s, St Germain, or some 
other place outside the range of Are, and there they beg 
for bread and shelter, homeless, foodless, broken with 
desgiair. And this, remember, has been the fate of 
something like a hundred thousand people during the 
Ikst four months. Versailles alone has about fifteen 
thousand such fugitives to keep alive, all ruined, all 
hopeless, all vaguely asking the grim future what still 
worse fete it may have in store for them.”— I?a/fy 
Tdtgraph^ Jan. 17th, 1871. 

... .. ..... I.., .... ' . . .— . ... 

way, paid feU of very fUir anthmetic—if its facts are all right; only 
X dooft ace, mvself, bow, ** from fifteen to twenty-five millions per 
ajaainn,” make nine hundred and ninety*two millions in seventeen 
years. 
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Hiat is restik raund thdr jpfcteasant xatfi Sfid 
fkis within their industrious and practical one: let 
US keep, for die reference of future ages, a picture 
of domestic life, out of the streets of London in her 
commercial prosperity, founded on the eternal laws 
of Supply and Demand, as applied by the modesti 
Capitalist; * 

“A father in the last stage of consumption—^two 
daughters nearly marriageable with hardly sufficient 
rotting clothing to * cover their shame.’ Tlw rags that 
hang around their attenuated frames flutter in strips 
against their naked legs. They have no stool or chair 
upon which they can sit. Their father occupies the 
only stool in the room. They have no employment by 
which they can earn even a pittance. They are at home 
starving on a half-chance meal a day, and hiding their 
raggedness from the world. The walls are bare, there 
is one bed in the room, and a bundle of dirty rags are 
upon it, The dying father will shortly follow the dead 
mother; and when the parish coffin encloses his wasted 
form, and a pauper’s grave closes above him, what shall 
be his daughters’ lot ? This is but a type of many other 
homes in the district: dirt, misery, and disease alone 
flourish in that wretched neighbourhood. ‘ Fever and 
smallpox rage,’ as the inhabitants say, * next door, and 
next door, and over the way, and next door to that, 
and further down.* The living, dying, and dead are all 
huddled together. The houses have no ventilation, the 
back yards are receptacles for all sorts of filth and 
rubbish, the did barrels or vessels that contain the supply 
of water are thickly coated on the sides with slime, and 
there Is an undisturbed deposit of mud at the bottom. 
There is no mortuary house—the dead lie in the dogholes 
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bm^ed tiwir last, and add to the eontagioFii 
wbicb spteads thrcwgh the neighbourliood." — Pail Mali 
Gaaeite, Jmvaay 7th, 1871, quoting the Builder, 

Aa 1 was revising this sheet,the evening of 
the 20th of last month,—two slips of paper were 
brought to me. One contained, in consecutive 
paAigraphs, an extract from the speech of one of 
the best and kindest of our public men, to the 
'Liberal Association’at Portsmouth; and an account 
of the performances of the 35>ton gun called the 
‘Woolwich infant,’ which is fed with ^oopound shot, 
and 130 pounds of gunpowder at one mouthful; not 
at all like the Wapping infants, starving on a half- 
chance meal a day. “ The gun was fired with the 
most satisfactory result,” nobody being hurt, and 
nothing damaged but the platform, while the shot 
passed through the screens in front at the rate of 
1,303 f®®t per second: and it seems, also, that the 
Woolwich infant has not seen the light too soon. 
For Mr. Cowper-Temple, in the preceding paragp'aph, 
informs the Liberals of Portsmouth, that in conse- 
qu^ce of our amiable neutrality “ we must contem¬ 
plate the contingency of a combined fleet €x>ming 
from the porta of Prussia, Russia, and America, and 
making an attack on England.” 

Contemplating myself these relations of Russia, 
Prussia, Woolwich, and Wapping, it seems to my 
uncommercial mind merely like another case of iron 
raTlings-*-thieves outside, and nothing to steal within. 
But the second slip of paper announced approaching 
help in a peaceful direction. It was the prosi>ectus of 
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the BoartdmeiQ'i and Geneivi Ailvairtislag O>*0|W!rattim 
Society, whidi invites, from the <*gei«a^oaity of the 
pufaUc, a necessary smaH prdiminaiy snm,^ and, ** in 
additum to the above, a small sum of momy by way 
of capital,” to set the members of the society up in 
the profitable business of walking about iondon 
between two boards. Here ts at last found for^* us, 
then, it appears, a line of life! At the West End, 
lounging about the streets, with a well-made back to 
one’s coat, and front to one’s shirt, is usually thought 
of as not much in the way of business; but, doubt* 
less, to lounge at the East End about the streets, 
with one Lie pinned to the front of you, and another 
to the back of you, will pay, in time, «only with 
proper preliminary expenditure of capital My 
friends, I repeat my question: Do you not think 
you could contrive some little method of employing 
—^yourselves? for truly I think the Seraphic Doctors 
rre nearly at their wits* end (if ever their wits bad 
a beginning). Tradesmen are beginning to find it 
difficult to live by lies of their own; and workmen 
will not find it much easier to live, by walking about, 
flattened between other people’s. 

Think over it On the first of March, I hope to 
ask you to read a little history with me; perhaps 
also, because the world’s time, seen truly, is but one 
long and fitful April, in which every day is All 
Fools* day,-*we may continue our studies in that 
month; but on tlie first of May, you shall consider 
with me what you can do, or let me, if stiU living, 
tell you what I know you can do-^those of you, at 
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fanuM;, will pmoiBe^with Idie help of the three 
sttebg FeteeX these three things: 

I* To do yotir own work well, whether it be for 
iile or death. 

2 . To help other people at theirsi when you can, 
and seek to avenge no injury. 

# To be sure you can obey good laws before you 
seek to alter bad ones. 

Believe me, 

Your faithful friend, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 



LETTER III 


RICHARD OP ENGLAND 

Denmark Hill, 

My Friends^ luManh^ 1871. 

We are to read—with your leave—some 
history to-day; the leave, however, will perhaps 
not willingly be given, for you may think that of 
late you have read enough history, or too much, in 
Gastcttes of morning and evening. No; you have 
read, and can read, no history in these. Reports of 
daily events, yes;—and if any journal would limit 
itself to statements of well-sifted fact, making 
itself not a news'^paper, but an "olds”paper, and 
giving its statements tested and true, like old wine, 
as spon as things could be known accurately; 
choosing also, of the many things that might be 
known, those which it vras most vital to know, and 
summing them in few words of pure English,—I 
eannot say whether it would ever pay well to sell 
it; but I am sure it would pay well to read it, and 
to read no other. 

But even so, to know only what was happening 
day by day, would not be to read history. What 
happens now is but the momentary scene of a great 
playi of which you can understand nothing without 
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90 m» Imowledge of tho ibrmtr action. And of tbat^ 
so gmt a play is you can at best understand 
little; yet of history, as of science, a little, well 
known, will serve you much, and a little, ^ill known, 
will do you fatally the contrary of service. 

For instance, all your journals will be full of talk, 
for ulonths to come, about whose fault the war was; 
and you yourselvesi as you begin to feel its deadly 
recoil on your own interests, or as you comprehend 
better the misery it has brought on others, will be 
looking about more and more restlessly for some 
one to accuse of it. That is because you don^t 
know the law of Fate, nor the course of history. 
It is the law of Fate that we shaU live, in part, by 
our own efforts, but in the greater part, by the help 
of others; and that we shall also die, in part, for 
our own faults; but in the greater part for the faults 
of others. Do you suppose (to take the thing on 
tlie small scale in which you can test it) that those 
seven children torn into pieces out of their sleep, 
in the last night of the siege of Paris,* had sinned 
above all the children in Paris, or above yours ? or 
that their parents had sinned more than you ? Do 
you think the thousands of soldiers, German and 
French, who have died in agony, and of women 
who have died of grief, had sinned above all other 
soldiers, or mothers, or girls, there and here ? 

It was not their fault, but their Fate. The thing 
appointed to them by the Third Fors, But you 
think it was at least the Emperor Napoleon’s fault. 


^ Ttkgraphy 30th Januaiy, 1871. 
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if iK>t theirs ? t)r Qjmit aisSMurch’s ? Nok; netaft 
a0< The Emperor Napoleon had no more to do 
with it than a eork on the top of a wave has vdlh 
the toss of the sea. Count Bisiaandt had ver^ little 
to do with it. When the Count sent ibr my waiter, 
last July, in the village of Lauterbrunmsn, ajoong 
the Alps,—^that the waiter then and there piched 
his knapsack and departed, to be shot, if need weiOy 
leaving my dinner unserved (as has been the case 
with many other people’s dinners since^^epended 
on things much anterior to Count Bismarck^ The 
two men who had most to answer for in the mischief 
of the matter were St, Louis and his brother, who 
lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. One, 
among the very best of men; and the other, of all 
that I ever read of, the worst. The good man, living 
in mistaken effort, and dying miserably, to the ruin 
of his country; the bad man living in triumphant 
good fortune, and dying peaceably, to the ruin of 
many countries. Such were their Fates, and ours. 
I am not going to tell you of them, nor anything 
about the French war to-day; and you have been 
told, long ago, (only you would not listen, nor 
believe,) the root of the modem German power*— 
in that rough father of Frederick, who yearly made 
his country richer, and this not in money alone 
(which is of very uncertain value, and sometimes 
has no value at all, and even less), but in frugality, 
diligence, punctuality, veracity,—the grand fountains 
jfrom which money, and all real values and valours, 
spring for men. As a Nation’s Husband^ he seeks 
his fellow among Kings, ancient and modem 
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Uwy tte aatieii whk^ geftaWdi a*Htt«biiid, once 
jii ^ lialf thoueand yeaia Tbe Nation, as foolish 
wives and Nations do, repines and grudges a good 
deal, its weak whims and will being thwarted very 
often; but it advances steadily, with oonsciousness 
or not, in the way of well-^oing; and, after long 
timesf the harvest of this diligent sowing becomes 
manifest to die Nation, and to all Nations.”^ 

No such harvest is sowing for you,—^Freemen and 
Independent Electors of Parliamentary represcnta^ 
lives, as you think yourselves. 

Freemen, indeed! You are slaves, not to masters 
of any strength or honour; but to the idlest talkers 
at that floral end of Westminster bridge. Nay, to 
countless meaner masters than they. For though, 
indeed, as early as the year 1102, it was decreed in 
a council at St. Peter's, Westminster, ** that no man 
for the future should presume to carry on the wicked 
trade of selling men in the markets, like brute beasts, 
wlddi hitherto hath been the common custom of 
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England,*' the no less wicked trade of undtr-^lling 
men in markets has lasted to this day; producing 
conditions of slavery differing from the ancient ones 
on^ in being starved instead of full-fed: and besides 
this, a state of slavery unheard of among the nations 
tiU now, has arisen vdth us. In all former slaveries, 
Egyptian, Algerine, Saaon, and American, the slave's 
complaint has been of compulsory Wi>rA\ But the 
modem Politico-Economic slave is a new and far 


* Carlyle’s Fr«ierick^ Book IV., chap. ui. 
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more injured speeleA^ ooudemimdi^ to Compulipr}r 
Memss, for for he ahould spoil other peopled 
trade; the beautifully logical condition of the national 
Tbeoiy of Economy in this matter being that» If you 
are a shoemaker, it is a law of Heaven that you 
must sell your goods under their price, in order 
to destroy the trade of other shoemakers; hut^f you 
are not a shoemaker, and are going shoeless and 
lame, it is a law of Heaven that you must not cut 
yourself a bit of cowhide, to put between your foot 
and the stones, because that would interfere with the 
total trade of shoemaking. 

Which theory, of all the wonderful— I 
• « # * s 

We will wait till April to consider of it; meantime, 
here is a note I have received from Mr. Alsager 
A. Hill, who having been unfortunately active in 
organizing that new effort in the advertising busi- 
ne«;s, designed, as it seems, on this loveliest principle 
of doing nothing that will be perilously productive-^ 
was hurt by my manner of mention of it in the last 
number of F<?rs. I offered accordingly to print any 
form of remonstrance he would furnish me with, if 
laconic enough; and he writes to me, “ The intention 
of the Boardmen’s Society is not, as the writer of 
Clmngera suggests, to * find a line of life ’ for 
able-bodied labourers, but simply, by means of co¬ 
operation, to give them the fullest benefit of their 
labour whilst they continue a very humble but still 
remunerative calling. See Rule 12. The capital 
asked for to start the organization is essential in all 
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ifiditstdid paitumhipsi aad in so poor a dass of 
labour as tibat of street board^can^ing could not be 
supplied by the men themselves* With respect to 
the * lies ’ alleged to be carried in front and behind, 
it is rather hard measure to say that mere announce* 
ments of public meetings or places of entertainments 
(of wflich stnset notices chiefly consist) are necessarily 
falsehoods/* 

To which, I have only to reply that I never said 
the newly-found line of life was meant for able- 
bodied persons. The distinction between able and 
unable-bodied men is entirely indefinite. There are 
aU degrees of ability for all things; and a man who 
can do an3rthing, however little, should be made to 
do that little usefully. If you can carry about a board 
with*a bill on it, you can carry, not about, but where 
it is wanted, a board without a bill on it; which 
is a much more useful exercise of your ability. 
Respecting the general probity, and historical or 
descriptive accuracy, of advertisements, and their 
function in modern economy, 1 will inquire in 
another place. You see 1 use none for this book, 
and shall in future use none for any of my books; 
having grave objection even to the veiy small 
minority of advertisements which are approximately 
true. I am correcting this sheet in the'' Crown and 
Thistle ** inn at Abingdon, and under my window is 
a shrill-voiced person, slowly progressive, crying, 
^'Sedes, three pair for a shillin’." In a market 
regulated by reason and order, instead of demand 
and Runnlv. would neither have been kept 
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nocessaryi nor permitted; after ^leir texpedieilt 
preBervation, to be advertised. 

Of all attainable liberties; theO; be ture first to 
strive for leave to be useful. Independeuee you 
had better cease to talk of, for you are dependent 
not only on every act of people whom you ^nevm* 
heard of, who are living round you, but on evmy 
past act of what has been dust for a thousand years. 
So also, does the course of a thousand years to 
come, depend upon the little peiishing Strength that 
is in you. 

Little enough, and perishing, often without reward, 
however well spent. Understand that. Virtue 
does not consist in doing what will be presently 
paid, or even paid at all, to you, the virtuous person. 
It may so chance; or may not. It will be paid, 
some day; but the vital condition of it, as virtue, is 
that it shall be content in its own deed, and desirous 
rather that the pay of it, if any, should be for others; 
just as it is also the vital condition of vice to be 
content in its own deed, and desirous that the pay 
thereof, if any, should be to others. 

You have probably heard of St. Louis before nowt 
and perhaps also that he built the Sainte Chapelle 
of Paris, of which you may have seen that I wrote 
the other day to the Telegraphy as being the most 
precious piece of Gothic in Northern Europe; but 
you are nosfc likely to have known that die spire of it 
was Tenterden steeple over again, and the cause of 
fatal sands many, quick, and slow, and above all, of 
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to Ht^t 9|)4r6» ft»d otliers lifee h, subordinate, have 
acted ever since as lightning-rods, in a reverse 
manner; eanTing, not die fire of heaven innocently 
to earth, but electric fire of earth innocently to 
heaven, leaving us all, down here, cold. The best 
and heart*fire of France (not to say of Eng¬ 
land, who building her towers for the most part with 
four pinnacles instead of one, in a somewhat quad- 
rumanotus type, finds them less apt as conductors), 
have spent tb^selves for these past six centuries 
in running up those steeples and off them, nobody 
knows where, leaving a " holy Republic ” as residue 
at the bottom; helpless, clay^cold, and croaking, a 
habitation of frogs, which poor Garibaldi fights for, 
vainly raging against the ghost of 5t. Louis. 

It is of English ghosts, however, that 1 would 
fain tell you somewhat to-day; of them, and of the 
land they haunt, and know still for theirs. For hear 
this to b(^n with:— 

“While a map of France or Germany in the 
eleventh century is useless for modern purposes, 
and looks like the picture of another region, a map 
of England proper in the reign of Victoria hardly 
differs at all from a map of England proper in the 
reign of William ” (the Conqueror). So says, very 
truly, Mr. Freeman in his History of the Conquest. 
Are there any of you who care for this old England, 
of which the map has remained unchanged for so 
long ? I believe you would care more for her, and 
less for yourselves, except as her faithful children, 
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if you knew a Uttie more about ber; and eapeeadiy 
more of what $he haa beea The diSleulty, indeed^ 
at any time, is in findinig; out what she has been; for 
that which peo]^ usually call her history is not hers 
‘at all; but that of her Kings, or the tax-gatherers 
employed by them, which is as if pec^le were to 
call Mr. Gladstone's history, or Mr. Lowe’s^ ^urs 
ana mine. 

But the history even of her Kings is worth 
reading. You remember, 1 said, that sometimes in 
church it might keep you awake to be told a little 
of it. For a simple instance, you have heard 
probably of Absalom^s rebellion against his father, 
and of David’s agony at his death, until from very 
weariness you have ceased to feel the power of the 
story. You would not feel it less vividly if you 
knew that a far more fearful sorrow, of the like 
kind, had happened to one of your own Kings, 
perhaps the best we have had, take him for all in 
all. Not one only, but three of his sons, rebelled 
against and were urged into rebellion by their 
mother. The Prince, who should have been King 
after him, was pardoned, not once, but many times 
—pardoned wholly, with rejoicing over him as over 
the dead alive, and set at his father’s right hand in 
the kingdom; but all in vain. Hard and treacherous 
to the heart’s core, nothing wins him, nothing warns, 
nothing binds. He flies to France, and wars at 
last alike against father and brother, till, falling 
sick through mingled guilt, and shame^ and rage, he 
repents idly as the fever-fire withers him. Mia 
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father sends him the signet ring firom his linger in 
teken of oneonore forgiveness. The Prince lies 
down upon a heap of ashes with a halter round his 
neck, and so dies. When his father heard it he 
fainted away three times, and then broke out into 
bitterest crying and tears. This, you would have 
thou^t enough for the Third dark Fate to 
appointed for a man% sorrows. It was little to that 
which was to come. His second son, who was now 
his Prince of England, conspired against him, and 
pursued his father from city to city, in Norman 
France. At last, even his youngest son, best be* 
loved of all, abandoned him, and went over to his 
enemies. 

This was enough. Between him and his children 
Heaven commanded its own peace. He sickened 
and died of grief on the 6th of July, 1189. 

The son who had killed him, “repented” now; 
but there could be no signet ring sent to him. 
Perhaps the dead do not forgive. Men say, as he 
stood by his father’s corpse, that the blood burst 
from his nostrils. One child only had been faith-- 
ful to him, but he was the son of a girl whom he 
had loved much, and as he should not; his Queen, 
therefore, being a much older person, and,strict 
upon proprieties, poisoned her; nevertheless poor 
Rosamond’s son never failed him; won a battle for 
him in England, which, in all human probability, 
saved his kingdom; and was made a bishop, and 
turned out a bishop of the best. 

You know already a little about the Prince who 

L D 
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$too4 (as it seemed) bj his fatlier's bpdy*> 

Hep also, had to fotgive, in his time; but only a 
stranger’s arrow shot—not those reversed ^'arrows 
|n the hand of the giant>” by whieh his father died. 
Men called him Lion-heart/’ not untruly; and the 
English, as a people, have prided themselves some- 
wj^t ever since on having, every man of theitp the 
heart of a lion; without inquirihg particularly either 
what sort of heart a lion has, or whether to have the 
heart of a lamb might not sometimes be more to the 
purpose. But it so happens that the name was 
very justly given to this prince; and 1 want you to 
study his character somewhat, with me, because in 
all our history there is no truer representative of one 
great species of the British squire, under all the 
ihree significances of the name; for this Richard of 
ours was beyond most of his fellows, a Rider and 
a Shieldbearer; and beyond all men of his day, 
a Carver; and in disposition and f^»reasonable 
exercise of intellectual power, typically a Squire 
altogether. 

Note of him first, then, that he verily desired the 
good of his people (provided it could be contrived 
without any check of his own humour), and that he 
saw his way to it a great deal clearer than any of 
your squires do now. Here are some of his laws 
for you;— 

** Having set forth the great inconveniences aris¬ 
ing from the diversity of weights and measures in 
different parts of the kingdom, he, by a law, com¬ 
manded all measures of corn, and other dry goods, 
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$» also of !i<iuorS) to be exactly the toae in al! Ms 
iloniinioiis; and that the rim of each of these mea-* 
smes should he a circle of iron. By another law^ 
he commanded all cloth to be woven two yards in 
breadth within the lists, and of equal goodness in all 
parts and that all cloth which did not answer this 
description should be seized and burnt. He enacted, 
further, that all the coin of the kingdom should be 
exactly of the same weight and fineness;—^that no 
Christian should take any interest for money lent; 
and, to prevent the extortions of the Jews, he com¬ 
manded that all compacts between Christians and 
Jews should be made in the presence of witnesses, 
and the conditions of them put in writing.” So, you 
see, in Coeur-de-Lion’s day, it was not esteemed 
of absolute necessity to put agreements between 
Christians in writing I Which if it were not now, 
you know we might save a great deal of money, and 
discharge some of our workmen round Temple Bar, 
as well as from Woolwich Dockyards. Note that bit 
about interest of money also for future reference. 
In the next place observe that this King had great 
objection to thieves—^at least to any person whom 
he clearly comprehended to be a thief. He was the 
inventor of a mode of treatment which I believe the 
Americans—among whom it has not fallen altogether 
Into disuse—do not gratefully enough recognize as 
a Monarchical institution. By the last of the laws 
for the government of his fleet in his expedition to 
Pakstine, it is decreed,—*^That whosoever is con¬ 
victed of theft shall have his head shaved, melted 
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^ich poured upon St, and the leaUieie fi:om a 
{ttKow ahaken over it| that he may be known; and 
shall be put on shore on the first land which the 
ship totiches.” And not only so; he even objected 
to any theft by'misrepresentation or deception^— 
for being evidently particularly interestedi like Mr. 
Mill, in that cloth manufacture, and having made 
the above law about the breadth of the web, which 
has caused it to be spoken of ever since as ** Broad 
Cloth/' and besides, for better preservation of its 
breadth, enacted that the £11 shall be of the same 
length all over the kingdom, and that it shall be 
made of iron—(so that Mr. Tennyson's provision 
for National defences—that every shop-boy should 
strike with his cheating yard-wand home, would be 
mended much by the substitution of King Richard’s 
honest ell-wand, and for once with advisable en¬ 
couragement to the iron trade)—King Richard 
finally declares—*^That it shall be of the same 
goodness in the middle as at the sides, and that 
no merchant in any part of the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land shall stretch before his shop or booth a red 
or black cloth, or any other thing by which the 
sight of buyers is frequently deceived in the choice 
of good cloth." 

These being Richard's rough and unreasonable, 
chancing nevertheless, being wholly honest, to be 
wholly righti notions of business, the next point 
you are to note in him is his unreasonable good 
humour; an eminent character of English Squires; 
a very loveable one; and available to himself and 
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otberB in many ways, but not alto^ther so exem- 
plary as many think it If you are unscrupulously 
resolved, whenever ym can get your own way, to 
take it; if you are in a position of life wherein you 
can get a good deal of it, and if you have pugnacity 
enou^ to enjoy fighting with anybody who will not 
give it to you, there is little reason why you should 
ever be out of humour, unless indeed your way is a 
broad one, wherein you are like to be opposed in 
force. Richard’s way was a very narrow one. To 
be first in battle, (generally obtaining that main piece 
of his will without question; once only worsted, 
by a French knight, and then, not at all good- 
humouredly ;) to be first in recognized command— 
therefore contending with his father, who was both 
in wisdom and acknowledged place superior; but 
scarcely contending at all with his brother John, 
who was as definitely and deeply beneath him; 
good-humoured unreasonably, while he was killing 
his father, the best of kings, and letting his brother 
rule unresisted, who was among the worst; and 
only proposing for his object in life to enjoy himself 
eveiywhere in a chivalrous, poetical, and pleasantly 
animal manner, as a strong man always may. 
What should he have been out of humour for? 
That he brightly and bravely lived through his 
Captivity is much indeed to his honour; but it 
was his point of honour to be bright and brave; 
dot at all to take care of his kingdom. A king who 
cared for that, would have got thinner and sadder 
in prison. 
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And k nemains true of the Engiish si^nire to this 
day> that, for the most part, he thinks that hm 
kingdom is g^ven him that he may he bright and 
brave; and not at all that the sunshiise or valotir in 
him is meant to be of use to his kingdom. 

But the next point you have to note in R^ard 
is indeed a veiy noble quality, and true English; 
he always does as much of his work as he can with 
his own hands. He was not in any wise a king 
who would sit by a windmill to watch his son and 
his men at work, though brave kings have done so. 
As much as might be, of whatever had to be done, 
he would stedfastly do from his own shoulder; his 
main tool being an old Greek one, and the working 
God Vulcan’s—the clearing axe. When that was 
no longer needful, and nothing would serve but 
spade and trowel, still the king was foremost; and 
after the weary retreat to Ascalon, when he found 
the place ** so completely mined and deserted, that 
it afforded neither food, lodging nor protection,’^ 
nor any other sort of capital,—forthwith, 20th Janh- 
ary, 1x92—his army and he set to work to repair 
it; a three months’ business, of incessant toil, 
^^from which the king himself was not exempted, 
but wrought with greater ardour than any common 
labourer.” 

The next point of his character is very English 
also, but less honourably so. 1 said but now that 
he had a great objection to anybody whom he 
clearly comprehended to be a thief. But he had 
great difficulty in reaching anything like an abstract 
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lieSiiitiaa of thieving, such as would include every 
method of it, and every culprit, which is an in¬ 
capacity very common to many of us to this day. 
For instance^ he carried off a great deal of treasure 
which belonged to his father, frcan Chinon (the 
roy^J treasury-town in France), and fortified his 
own castles in Poitou with it; and when he wanted 
money to go crusading with, sold the royal castles, 
manors, woods, and forests, and even the superio¬ 
rity of the Crown of England over the kingdom 
of Scotland, which his father had wrought hard for, 
for about a hundred thousand pounds* Nay, the 
highest honours and most important offices become 
venal under him, and from a Princess’s dowiy to a 
Saracen caravan, nothing comes much amiss; not 
but that he gives generously also,—whole ships at 
a time when he is in the humour; but his main 
practice is getting and spending, never saving; 
which covetousness is at last the death of him. 
For hearing that a considerable treasure of ancient 
coins and medals has been found in the lands of 
Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, King Richard sends 
forthwith to claim this waif for himself. The 
Viscount offers him part only, presumably having 
an antiquarian turn of mind. Whereupon Richard 
loses his temper, and marches forthwith with some 
Brabant men, mercenaries, to besiege the Viscount 
in his castle of Chalus; proposing, first, to possess 
himself of the antique and otherwise interesting 
coin in the castle, and then, on his general principle 
of ob^ctlon to thieves, to hang the garrison. The 
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gamaOD, on this, offer to give up the antiquities ff 
they may march off themselves; but Richard de¬ 
clares that nothing will serve but they must all be 
banged. Whereon the siege proceeding by rule, 
and Richard looking, as usual, into matters with his 
own eyes, and going too near the walls, an Sifrow 
well meant, though half spent, pierces the strong, 
white shoulder,—the shield-bearing one, carelessly 
forward, above instead of under shield; or perhaps, 
rather, when he was afoot, shieidless, engineering. 
He finishes his work, however, though the scratch 
teases him; plans his assault, carries his castle, 
and duly hangs his garrison, all but the archer, 
whom in his royal, unreasoning way he thinks 
better of, for the well-spent arrow. But he pulls 
it out impatiently, and the head of it stays in the 
lair flesh; a little surgery follows; not so skilful 
as the archeiy of those days, and the lion heart is 
appeased— 

Sixth April, 1199. 

We will pursue our historical studies, if you 
please, in that month of the present year. But I 
wish, in the meantime, you would observe, and 
meditate on, the quite Anglican character of Richard, 
to his death. 

It might have been remarked to him, on his 
projecting the expedition to Chains, that there were 
not a few Roman coins, and other antiquities, to be 
found in his own kingdom of England, without 
fighting for them, but by mere spade labour and 
other innocuous means;—^that even the brightest 
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new money was obtainable from his loyal peo{de in 
almost any quantity for civil asking; and that the 
same loyal people, encouraged and protected, and 
above all, kept clean-handed, in the arts, by their 
king, might produce treasures more covetable than 
any antiquities. 

” Richard would have answered ,—** that is 
all hypothetical and visionary; here is a pot of 
coin presently to be had—no doubt about it—inside 
the walls here:—let me once get hold of that, and 
then,”— 

• « « ' * * 

That is what we English call being “ Practical.” 

Believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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SIFITCHBS OF BROOM 

Denmark Hn.L, 

My Friends, istApru, 1871. 

It cannot but be pleasing to us to reflect, 
this day, that if we are often foolish enough to talk 
English without understanding it, we are often wise 
enough to talk Latin without knowing it. For this 
month retains its pretty Roman name, and means 
the month of Opening; of the light in the days, and 
the life in the leaves, and of the voices of birds, and 
of the hearts of men. 

And being the month of Manifestation, it is pre¬ 
eminently the month of Fools;—for under the beataflc 
influences of moral sunshine, or Education, the Fools 
always come out first. 

But what is less pleasing to reflect upon, this 
spring morning, is, that there are some kinds of 
education which may be described, not as moral 
sunshine, but as moral moonshine; and that, under 
these. Fools come out both First—and Last. 

We have, it seems, now set our opening hearts 

much on this one point, that we will have education 

for all men and women now, and for all boys and 

girls that are to be. Nothing, indeed, can be more 

desirable, if only we determine also what kind of 

<9 
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edsicatioti we are to have. It is taken for granted 
that any education must be good ;-^that the more 
of it we get, the better; that bad education only 
means little education; and that the worst thing 
we have to fear is getting none. Alas, that is not 
at gll so. Getting no education is by no means 
the worst thing that can happen to us. One of 
the pleasantest friends I ever had in my life was a 
Savoyard guide, who could only read with difficulty, 
and write scarcely intelligibiy, and by great effort. 
He knew no language but his own—-no science, 
except as much practical agriculture as served him 
to till his fields. But he was, without exception, 
one of the happiest persons, and, on the whole, one 
of the best, I have ever known: and after lunch, 
when he had had his half bottle of Savoy wine, he 
would generally, as we walked up some quiet valley 
in the afternoon light, give me a little lecture on 
philosophy ; and after I had fatigued and provoked 
him with less cheerful views of the world than his 
own, he would fall back to my servant behind me, and 
console himself with a shrug of* the shoulders, and a 
whispered ** Le pauvre enfant, il ne sait pas vivre! 

The poor child, he doesn’t know how to live.”) 

No, my friends, believe me, it is not the going 
without education at all that we have most to dread. 
The real thing to be feared is getting a bad one. 
There are all sorts—good, and very good; bad, and 
very bad. The children of rich people often get the 
worst education that is to be had for money; the 
children of the poor often get the best for nothing. 
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And you have really these two things now to de* 
cide for yourselves in England before you ean take 
one quite safe practical step in the matter, namely, 
6 |*st, what a good education Is; and, secondly, w^ 
is likely to give it you. 

What it is ? Eveiybody knows that/’ I suppose 
you would most of you answer. “ Of course—to be 
taught to read, and write, and cast accounts; and 
to learn geography, and geology, an<j[ astronomy, 
and chemistry, and German, and French, and Ita¬ 
lian, and Latin, and Greek and the aboriginal 
Aryan language.” 

, Well, when you had learned all that, what would 
you do next ? ” Next ? Why then we should be 
perfectly happy, and make as much money as ever 
W® liked, and we would turn out our toes before 
any company.” I am not sure myself, and I don't 
think you can be, of any one of these three things. 
At least, as to making you very happy, I know 
something, myself, of nearly all these matters—not 
much, but still quite as much as most men, under 
the ordinary chances of life, with a fair education, 
arc likely to get together—and I assure you the 
knowledge does not make me happy at all. When 
I was a boy I used to like seeing the sun rise. 

J didn't know, then, there were any spots on the 
sun; now I do, and am always frightened lest any 
more should come. When I was a boy, 1 used 
to care abjut pretty stones. I got some Bristol 
diamonds at Bristol, and some dog-tooth spar in 
Derbyshire; my whole collection had cost, perhaps, 
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threp half-crowns, and was worth considerably 
less; and I knew nothing whatever, rightly, about 
any single stone in it;—could not even spell 
their names: but words cannot tell the joy they 
used to give me. Now, I have a collection of 
minerals worth perhaps from two to three thousand 
pounds; and 1 know more about some of them than 
most other people. But I am not a whit happier, 
either fbr my knowledge, or possessions; for other 
geologists dispute my theories, to my grievous 
indignation and discontentment; and I am miser¬ 
able about all my best specimens, because there are 
better in the British Museum. 

No, I assure you, knowledge by itself will not 
make you happy; still less will it make you rich. 
Perhaps you thought 1 was writing carelessly when 
I told you, last month, ^‘science did not pay.’’ But 
you don’t know what science is. You fancy it 
means mechanical art; and so you have put a statue 
of Science on the Holbom Viaduct, with a steam- 
engine regulator in its hands. My ingenious friends, 
science has no more to do with making steam-engines 
than with making breeches; though she condescends 
to help you a little in such necessary (or it may be, 
conceivably, in both cases, sometimes unnecessary) 
businesses. Science lives only in quiet places, and 
with odd people, mostly poor. Mr. John Kepler, 
for instance, who is found by Sir Henry Wotton 
** in the lacturesque green country by the shores of 
the Donau, in a little black tent in a field, convertible, 
like a windmill, to all quarters, a camera-obscura, in 
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focL Mr, John Invents rmle toy% usites iitiMmiick% 
practises medidne, foa* good TeSsona, hia enootiril^ 
ment from the Holy Roman Empire and mankind 
being a pension of £iS a year, and that hardly ever 
paid.*’ * That is what one gets by star-^gaaing, my 
friends. And 3rou cannot be simple enough, even ' 
in April, to think 1 got my three thousand pouiSds’- 
wortfa of minerals by studying mineralogy? Hot 
so; they were earned for me by hard labour; my 
father’s in England, and many a sun-burnt vineyard- 
dresser’s in Spain. 

** What business had you, in your idleness, with 
their earnings then ? ” you will perhaps ask. None, 
it may be; 1 will tell you in a little while how you 
may find that out; it is not to the point now. But 
it IS to the point that you should observe I have not 
kept their earnings, the portion of them, at least, 
with which I bought minerals. That part of their 
earnings is all gone to feed the miners in Cornwall, 
or on the Hartz mountains, and I have only got 
for myself a few pieces of glittering (not always 
that, but often unseemly) stone, which neither 
vine-dressers nor miners cared for; which you 
yourselves would have to learn many hard words, 
mueh cramp mathematics, and useless chemistry, in 
order to care for; which, if ever yon did care for, 
as i do, would most likely only make you envious 
of the British Museum, and occasionally tmeom* 
fortable if any harm happened to your dear stones. 

I 

* Culyle, FrecUriekt vol. i. p. 321 (first ediUoQ). 
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I liave a piece of red oxide of copper, for iostance, 
wfaHSi grieves me poignantly by losing its colour; 
and a crystal of sulphide of lead, with a chip in it, 
which causes me a g:reat deal of concern—^in April; 
because 1 see it then by the fresh sunshine. 

My oxide of copper and sulphide of lead you will 
not Wien wisely envy me. Neither, probably, would 
you covet a handful of hard brown gravel, with a 
rough pebble in it, whitish, and about the size of 
a pea; nor a few grains of apparently brass filings, 
with which the gravel is mixed. I was but a fool 
to give good money for such things, you think? 
It may well be. I gave thirty pounds for that 
handful of gravel, and the miners who found it 
were ill-paid then; and it is not clear to me that 
this produce of their labour was the best possible. 
Shall we consider of it, with the help of the Cam¬ 
bridge Catechism ? at the tenth page of which you 
will find that Mr. Mill’s definition of productive 
labour is—That which produces utilities fixed and 
embodied in material objects.” 

This is very fine—indeed, superfine—English; 
but 1 can, perhaps, make the meaning of the 
Greatest Thinker in England a little more lucid for 
you by vulgarizing his terms. 

Object,” you must always remember, is fine 
EngHsh for Thing.” It is a semi-Latin word; 
and properly means a thing " thrown in your way; ” 
so that if you put "ion” to the end of it, it be¬ 
comes Objection. We will rather say "Thing,” if 
you have no objection—^you and I. A " Material ” 
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theilf of oDursei signifies somethifig solid and 
tangible. It is very necessaiy for Political Eeooo* 
mists always to insert this word materiali'’ lost 
people should suppose that there was any use 
or value in Thought or Knowledge, and other sush 
immaterial objects. ^ 

** Embodied ” is a particularly elegant word; but 
superfluous, because you know it would not be 
possible that a Utility should be disembodiedf as 
long as it was in a material object. But when you 
wish to express yourself as thinking in a great 
manner, you may say—as, for instance, when you 
are supping vegetable soup—that your power 
doing so conveniently and gracefully is ** Embodlcm ^ 
in a spoon. 

** Fixed is, 1 am afraid, rashly, as well as 
superfluously, introduced into his definition by Mr. 
MilL It is conceivable that some Utilities may be 
also volatile, of planetary, even when embodied. 
But at last we come to the great word in the great 
definition —** Utility.” 

And this word, 1 am sorry to say, puzzles me 
most of all; for I never myself saw a Utility, either 
out of the body, or in it, and should be much em* 
barrassed if ordered to produce one in either state. 

But it is fortunate for us that all this seraphic 
language, reduced to the vulgar tongue, will become, 
though fallen in dignity and reduced in dimension, 
perfectly intelligible. The Greatest Thinker in 
England means by these beautiful words to tell you 
that Productive labour is labour that produces a 
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Dsefui Thing. Which, incleed, perhaps, you knew 
^tKT, without the assistance of great thinkers, 
might have known, before now. But if Mr. MiU 
had said so much, simply, you might have been 
teiiipted to ask farther—'* What things are useful, 
and ^hat are not?’' And as Mr. Mill does not 
know, nor any other Political Economist going,— 
and as they therefore particularly wish nobody to 
ask them,—it is convenient to say instead of " use¬ 
ful things,” " utilities fixed and embodied in material 
objects,” because that sounds so very like complete 
and satisfactory information, that one is ashamed, 
afte getting it, to ask for any more. 

But it is not, therefore, less discouraging that for 
the present 1 have got no help towards discovering 
whether my handful of gravel with the white pebble 
in it was worth my thirty pounds or not. 1 am 
afraid it is not a useful thing to me* It lies at the 
back of a drawer, locked up all the year round. I 
never look at it now, for I know all about it: the 
only satisfaction 1 have for my money is knowing 
that nobody else can look at it; and if nobody else 
wanted to, 1 shouldn’t even have that. 

" What did you buy it for, then ? ” you will ask. 
Well, if you must have the truth, because 1 was a 
Fool, and wanted it. Other people have bought such 
things before me. The white stone is a diamond, and 
the apparent brass filings are gold dust; but, I admit, 
nobody ever yet wanted such things who was in his 
right senses. Only now, as 1 have candidly answered 

an your questions, wiU you answer one of mine ? 

1. B 
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If I hadn't bought it, what would you hftve had vat 
do with my money ? Ke^ that in drawer*^!!!- 
atead ?—or at my banker's, till it grew out durty 
pounds into sixty and a hundred^ in fulfilment of 
' the law respecting seed sown in good ground ? # 
Doubtless, that would have been more meritorious 
for the time. But when 1 had got the sixty or the 
hundred pounds—^what should I have done with 
them? The question only becomes doutdy and 
trebly serious; and all the more, to me, because 
when I told you last January that 1 had bought a 
picture for a thousand pounds, permitting myself in 
that folly for your advantage, as I thought, hearing 
that many of you wanted art Patronage, and wished 
to live by painting,—one of your own popular or^ 
gans, the Liverpool Daily Courier^ of February 9 th, 
said, it showed want of taste,—of tact," and was 
“something like a mockery," to tell you so 1 lam not 
to buy pictures, therefore, it seemsyou like to be 
kept in mines and tunnels, and occasionally blown 
hither and thither, or crushed flat, rather than live 
by painting, in good light, and with the chance 
remaining all day in a whole and unextended skin ? 
But what skcUl I buy, then, with the next thirty 
pieces of gold 1 can scrape together? Pnbdous 
things have been bought, indeed, and sold, Wore 
" now for thirty pieces, even of silver, but with doubtfbl 
issue. The over-charitable person who was bought 
to be killed at that price, indeed, advised the giving 
of alms; but you won't have alms, I suppose, you 
are so independent, nor go into almshouses—(and, 
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I did not mudi wond^^ as ! wialked by the 
okT church Abingdon, a Sunday or two idnce, 
where the almshouses are set round the churchyard, 
and under the level of it, and with a clteerful view of 
it^ except that the tombstones slightly block the 
ligh^ of the lattice-windows; with beautiful texts 
from Scripture over the doors, to remind the paupers 
still more emphatically that, highly blessed as they 
were, they were yet mortal)—-you won't go into 
almshouses; and all the clergy in London have been 
shrieking against almsgiving to the lower poor this 
whole winter long, till I am obliged, whenever 1 
want to give anybody a penny, to look up and down 
the'street first, to see if a clergyman's coming. Of 
course, 1 know 1 might buy as many iron railings as 
I please, and be praised; but Tve no room for thern^ 
1 can't well burn more coals than I do, because of 
the blacks, which spoil my books ; and the Americans 
won't let me buy any blacks alive, or else I would 
have some black dwarfs with parrots, such as one 
sees in the pictures of Paul Veronese. 1 should, of 
course, like myself, above all things, to buy a pretty 
white girl, with a title—and 1 could get great praise 
for doing that—-only I haven't money enough. White 
girlj^ oome dear, even when one buys them only like 
fuel. The Duke of Bedford, indeed, bought 
Joan of Arc from the French, to bum, for only ten 
thousand pounds, and a pension of three hundred 
a year to the Bastard of Venddme—and I could and 
would have given that for her, and not burnt her; 
but one hasn't such a chance every day. you, 
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any of you, have the goodness—beggars, deigymen, 
workmen, seraphic doctors, Mr. Mill, Mr. Fftwcett, 
or the Politico-Economic Professor of my own Uni¬ 
versity—I challenge you, I beseech you, all and 
singly, to tell me what 1 am to do with my moneyit 
1 mean, indeed, to give you my own poor opjpbn 
on the subject in May; though 1 feel the more 
embarrassed in the thought of doing so, because, 
in this present April, I am so much a fool as not 
even to know clearly whether I have got any money 
or not 1 know, indeed, that things go on at present 
as if I had; but it seems to me that there must be 
a mistake somewhere, and that some day it will be 
found out. For instance, 1 have seven Uiousand 
pounds in what we call the Funds or Founded things; 
but 1 am not comfortable about the Founding of 
them. All that I can see of them is a square bit 
of paper, with some ugly printing on it, and all that 
I know of them is that this bit of paper gives me 
a right to tax you every year, and make you pay 
me two hundred pounds out of your wages; which 
is very pleasant for me: but how long will you be 
pleased to do so ? Suppose it should occur to you, 
any summer's day, that you had better not ? Where 
would my seven thousand pounds be? In fact, 
where are they now? We call ourselves a rich 
people; but you see this seven thousand pounds 
of mine has no real existence ;-'it only means that 
you, the workers, are poorer by two hundred pounds 
a year than you would be if I hadn't got it. And this 
is surely a very odd kind of money for a country 
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to boast of. Wdl) then, besides thi% 1 have a bit 
of low land at Greenwich, which, as far as 1 see 
anything of it, is not money at all, but only mud; 
and would be of as little use to me as my handful of 
gl^vel in the drawer, if it were not that an ingenious 
person has found out that he can make chimney- 
pots of it; and, every quarter, he brings me fifteen 
pounds off the price of his chimney-pots, so that I 
am always sympatlmtically glad when there’s a high 
wind, because then I know my ingenious friend’s 
business is thriving. But suppose it should come 
into his head, in any less windy month than this 
April, that he had better bring me none of the price 
of his chimneys ? And even though he should go on, 
as I hope he will, patiently,- - (and 1 always give him 
a glass of wine when he brings me the fifteen pounds,) 
—is this really to be called money of mine ? And is 
the country any richer because, when anybody’s chim¬ 
ney-pot is blown down in Greenwich, he must pay 
something extra, to me, before he can put it on again ? 

Then, also, I have some houses in Marylebone, 
which though indeed very ugly and miserable, yet, 
so far as they are actual beams and brick-bats 
put into shape, I might have imagined to be real 
property; only, you know, Mr. Mill says that people 
who build houses don’t produce a commodity, but ) 
only do us a service. So 1 suppose my houses are 
not “utilities embodied in material objects” (and 
indeed they don’t look much like it); but I know 
I have the right to keep anybody from living in 
th^*w unless they nay me: only snnnnse some Hay 
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tht Irish faith, that pso|^e ought to be lodged for 
nothing, should become an English one also^Where 
wo^d my money be ? Where is it now, except as a 
chronic abstraction from other people’s earnings ? 

So again, 1 have some land in Yorkshire— 

Bank ** Stock ” (1 don’t in the least know whaf^^nf 
is)—and the like; but whenever 1 examine into these 
possessions, I find they melt into one or another form 
of future taxation, and that I am always sitting (if I 
were working I shouldn’t mind, but I am only sitting) 
at the receipt of Custom, and a Publican as well as a 
sinner. And then, to embarrass the business further 
yet, I am quite at variance with other people about 
the place where this money, whatever it is, comes 
from. The Spectator^ for instance, in its article of 
.X 5 th June of last year, on Mr. Goschcn’s lucid 
and forcible speech of Friday-wcck,” says that ** the 
country is once more getting rich, and the money 
is filtering downwards to the actual workers.” But 
whence, then, did it filter down to us, the actual 
idlers ? This is really a question very appropriate 
for April. For such golden rain raineth not every 
day, but in a showery and capricious manner, out 
of heaveq, upon us; mostly, as far as I can judge, 
rather pouring down than filtering upon idle persons, 
and running in thinner driblets, but I hope purer for 
tbc filtering process, to the “ actual workers.” But 
where do$s it come from ? and in the times of drought 
between the showers, where does it go to ? ** The 
countty is getting rich again/* says the Spotfatot; 
but then, if the April clouds fail, may it get poor 
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agm ? And utto) it again becomes poory«-^when, 
last 2Sth of June, it wm poor,—ndiat Ibecomes, or 
had become, of the money ? Was it verily lost, or 
only torpid in the winter of our discontent ? or was 
it^wn and buried in corruption, to be raised in a 
mmtifold power ? When we are in a panic about 
our money, what do we think is going to happen to 
it ? Can no economist teach us to keep it safe after 
We have once got it ? nor any beloved physician ’’ 
—as 1 read the late Sir James Simpson is called in 
Edinburgh—^guard even our solid gold against death, 
or at least, fits of an apoplectic character, alarming to 
the family ? 

All these questions trouble me greatly; but still 
to me the strangest point in the whole matter is, 
that though we idlers always speak as if we were 
enriched by Heaven, and became ministers of it^ 
bounty to you; if ever you think the ministry slack, 
and take to definite pillage of us, no good ever comes 
of it to you; but the sources of wealth seem to be 
stopped instantly, and you are reduced to the small 
gain of making gloves of our skins; while, on the 
contrary, as long as we continue pillaging you, there 
seems no end to the profitableness of the business; 
but always, however bare we strip you, presently, 
more, to be had. For instance—just read this little 
bit out of Froissart—about the English army in 
France before the battle of Crecy:— 

** We will now return to the expedition of the King of 
England. Sir Godfiey de Harcourt, as marshal, advanced 
before the King, with the vanguard of five hundred armed 
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urn iMMi two tlM^kisand arcbon» and aode on fbr nr 
aeven leagues' di^^tance from the i^ain aseti^y, burning and 
destroying the country. They found it ri^ add plentiibli 
abounding in all things ; the bams lull of emy sort of 
Uom, and the houses with riches: the Inhabitants at their 
eascii having cars, carts, horses, swine, sheep, and etply- 
thii^ in abundance which the country aff^ded* jl^ey 
seized whatever they chose of all these good things^ and 
brought them to the King's army; but the solchers did 
not give any account to their officers, or to those appointed 
by the King, of the gold and silver they took, w^ch they 
kept to themselves. When they were come back, with 
all their booty safely packed in waggons, the Earl of 
Warwick, the Earl of SuiSblk, the Lord Thomas Holland, 
and the Lord Kegmald Cobham, took their march, with 
their battalion on the right, burning and destroying the 
country in the same way that Sir Godfrey de Harcourt 
was doing. The King marched, with the main body, 
between these two battalions; and every mght they all 
encamped together. The King of England and Prince 
of Wales had, in their battalion, about three thousand 
men<at>arras, six thousand archers, ten thousand infantry, 
without counting those that were under the marshals; 
and they marched on in the manner I have before men¬ 
tioned, butniiig and destroying the country, but without 
breaking tbdr line of battle. They did not turn towards 
Coutances, but advanced to St in Coutantin, which 
in those dgys was a very rich and commercial town, and 
worth three such towns as Coutances. In the town of 
St Lo was much drapery, and many wealthy inhabitants; 
among them you might count eight or nine score that 
were engaged in commerce. When the King of England 
was come near to the town, he encamped j he would not 
lodge in it for fear of fire. He sent, therefore, his advatlOOd 
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g;Qi^ forwat4^ who eoon txmqueted it, «t a triflmg loss, 
aad completely plimdmd It. No one tan imagine the 
quantity of riches they found in it, nor the number of 
bales of,4doth. If there had been any purchasers, they 
might have bought enough at a very cheap rate. 

English then advanced towards Caen, which is 
a miigh larger town, stronger, and fuller of draperies and 
an other sorts of merchandize;, rich citizens, noble dames 
and damsels, and fine churches. 

** On this day (Froissart does not say what day) the 
English rose very early, and made themselves ready to 
march to Caen: the King heard mass before sunrise, 
and afterwards mounting his horse, with the Prince of 
Wales, and Sir Godfrey de Harcourt (who was marshal 
and director of the army), marched forward in order of 
battle. The battalion of the marshals led the van, and 
came near to the handsome town of Caen. 

“ When the townsmen, who had taken the field, per- 
'^eived the English advancing, with banners and pennons 
tiiying in abundance, and saw those archers whom they 
had not been accustomed to, they were so frightened 
that they betook themselves to flight, and ran for the 
town in great disorder. 

“ The English, who were after the runawa 3 rs, made great 
havoc; for they spared none. 

“Those inhabitants who had taken refuge in the gar¬ 
rets, flung down from them, in these narrow streets, stones, 
benches, and whatever they could lay hands on ; so that 
they killed and wounded upwards of five hundred of the 
English, which so enraged the King of England, when 
he received the reports in the evening, that he ordered 
the remainder of the inhabitants to be put to the sword, 
and the town burnt But Sir Godfrey de Harcourt said 
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to him i * tHar s£r, amuage somen^at gS your anger, and 
be 6ati|fied eMi what has already been done. Vou hme 
a long journey yet to make before you amve at Calata, 
whither it is your intention to go: and there are in this 
town a great number of inhabitants, who will deiemd 
themselves obstinately in their houses, if you force ^jfom 
to it: besides, it will cost you many lives before th^^Wn 
can be destroyed, which may put a stop to your eapedi* 
tion to Calais, and it will not redound to your honour : 
theiefore be sparing of your men, for in a month’s time 
you will have call for them.’ The King replied: *Sir 
Godfrey, yOu are our marshal; therefore order as you 
please; for this time we wish not to interfere.’ 

*^Sir Godfrey then rode through the streets, his 
banner displayed before him, and ordered, in the King’s 
name, that no one should dare, under pain of immediate 
death, to insult or hurt man or woman of the town, or 
attempt to set hre to any part of it. Several of the 
inhabitants, on hearing this proclamation, received the 
English into their houses; and others opened their 
coffers to them, giving up their all, since they were 
assured of their lives. However, there were, in spite of 
these orders, many atrocious thefts and murders com¬ 
mitted. The English continued masters of the town for 
three days; in this time, they amassed great wealth, 
which they sent in barges down the river of Estreham, 
to St. Sauveur, two leagues off, where their fleet was. 
The Earl of Huntingdon made pre];)aration therefore, 
with the two hundred men<4t-arm$ and his four hun¬ 
dred archers, to carry over to England their riches 
and prisoners. The lUng purchased, from Sir Thomas 
Holland and his companions, the constable of France 
and the Earl of Tancarville, and paid down twenty 
thousand nobles for them. 
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thd King bad finished his business in Caen, 
and sent his fieet to England, loaded with cloths, jewels, 
gold and silver plate, and a quantity of other riches, 
and upwards of sixty knights, with three hundred able 
citaaens, prisoners^ he then left his quarters and con- 
tind^ his march as before, his two marshals on his 
right Ind left, burning and destroying all the fiat country. 
He took the road to Evreux, but found he could not 
gain anything there, as it was well fortified He went 
on towards another town called Louviers, which was in 
Normandy, and where there were many manufactories 
of cloth: it was rich and commercial. The English 
won it easily, as it was not inclosed ; and having entered 
the town, it was plundered without opposition. They 
collected much wealth there ; and, after they %ad done 
what they pleased, they marched on into the county of 
Evreux, where they burnt everything except the forrified 
towns and castles, which the King left unattacked, as he 
was desirous of sparing his men and artillery. He there¬ 
fore made for the banks of the Seine, in his approach to 
Rouen, where there were plenty of men-at-arms from 
Normandy, under the command of the Earl of Harcourt, 
brother to Sir Godfrey, and the Earl of Dieux. 

“ 1 lie English did not march direct towards Rouen, 
but went to Gisors, which has a strong castle, and burnt 
the town. After this, they destroyed Vernon, and all the 
country between Rouen and Pont-de-1*Arche : they then 
came to Mantes and Meulan, which they treated in the 
same manner, and ravaged all the country round about 

** They passed by the strong castle of RouUeboise, and 
everywhere found the bridges on the Seine broken down. 
They pushed forward until they came to Poissy, where 
the bridge was also destroyed; but the beams and other 
parts of it were lyirv; in the river. 
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^‘The King of Engird remained at the nunneiy of 
P6i$s7 to the middle in August and celebrated there the 
feast of the Virgin Mary." 

It all reads at first*, you see, just like a piece 
'out of the newspapers of last month; but there 
are material differences, notwithstanding. nght 
inelegantly as well as expensively, with machines 
instead of bow and spear; we kill about a thousand 
now to the score then, in settling any quarrel— 
(Agincourt was won with the loss of less than a 
hundred men; only 25,000 English altogether were 
engaged at Crecy; and 12,000, some say only 8,000, 
at Poictiers); we kill with far ghastlier wounds, 
crashing bones and flesh together; we leave our 
wounded necessarily for days and nights in heaps on 
the fields of battle; wc pillage districts twenty times 
as large, and with completer destruction of more 
valuable property; and with a destruction as irre¬ 
parable as it is complete; for if the French or English 
burnt a church one day, they could build a prettier 
one the next; but the modem Prussians couldn’t 
even build so much as an imitation of one; we rob 
on credit, by requisition, with ingenious mercantile 
prolongations of claim; and we improve contention 
of arms with contention of tongues, and are able to 
multiply the rancour of cowardice, and mischief of 
lying, in universal and permanent print; and so we 
lose our tempers as well as our money, and become 
indecent in behaviour as in raggedness; for, where¬ 
as, in old times, two nations separated by a little 
pebbly stream like the Tweed, or even the two 
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halves of one nation, separated by thirty fathoms’ 
depth of salt water (for most of the English knights 
and all the English kings were French by race, and 
the best of them by birth dlso)->^would go on pil- 
lagiu killing each other centuiy after century, 
with^t the slightest ill-feeling towards, or disre¬ 
spect for, one another,—we can neither give any¬ 
body a beating courteously, nor take one in good 
part, or without screaming and lying about it: and 
finally, we add to these perfected Follies of Action 
more finely perfected Follies of Inaction; and con¬ 
trive hitherto unheard-of ways of being wretched 
through the very abundance of peace; our work¬ 
men, here, vowing themselves to idleness, lest they 
should lower Wages, and there, being condemned 
by their parishes to idleness lest they should 
lower Prices; while outside the workhouse all the 
parishioners are buying anything nasty, so that it 
be cheap; and, in a word, under the seraphic teach¬ 
ing of Mr. Mill, we have determined at last that it 
is not Destruction, but Production, that is the cause 
of human distress; and the ** Mutual and Co-opera¬ 
tive Colonization Company ” declares, ungrammati¬ 
cally, but distinctly, in its circular sent to me on 
the 13 th of last month, as a matter universally ad¬ 
mitted, even among Cabinet Ministers—'' that it is 
in the greater increasing power of production and 
distribution as compared with demand, enabling the 
few to do the work of many, that the active cause 
of the wide-spread poverty among the producing 
and lower-middle classes lay, which entails such 
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enormous buniens on the Nati<Si, and exhibits our 
boasted progress in the light of a monstrous Sham/' 
Nevertheless, however much we have magnified 
and multiplied the follies of the past, the primal 
and essential principles of pillage have always 
accepted; and from the days when England bo 
waste under that worthy and economical King who 
called his tailor lown/' that ** whole families, after 
sustaining life as long as they could by eating roots, 
and the flesh of dogs and horses, at last died of 
hunger, and you might see many pleasant villages 
without a single inhabitant of either sex,” while 
little Harry Switch-of-Broom sate learning to spell 
in Bristol Castle, (taught, 1 think, properly by his 
good uncle the preceptorial use of his name-plant, 
though they say the first Harry was the finer clerk,) 
and his mother, dressed all in white, escaped from 
Oxford over the snow in the moonlight, through 
Baglcy Wood here to Abingdon; and under the 
snows, by Woodstock, the buds were growing for 
the bower of his Rose,—from that day to this, 
when the villages round Paris, and food-supply, 
are, by the blessing of God, as they then were 
round London—Kings have for the most part 
desired to win that pretty name of *'Swit<di- 
of-Broom” rather by habit of growing in waste 
places; or even emulating the Vision of Dion in 
” sweeping—diligently sweeping,” than by attain¬ 
ing the other virtue of the Planta Genista, set forth 
by Virgil and Pliny, that it is pliant, and rich in 
honey; the Lion-hearts of them seldom proving 
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|)K)iitame to ym^ even so much at the stomach of 
Samson^s Lion, or rendering it a soluble enigma in 
our Israel, that ** out of the eater came forth meat; ” 
nor has it been only your Kings who have thus 
made you pay for their guidance through the world, 
but 9 pur ecclesiastics have also made you pay for 
guidance out of it—particularly when it grew dark, 
and the signpost was illegible where the upper and 
lower roads divided;—so that, as far as I can read 
or calculate, dying has been even more expensive to 
you than living; and then, to finish the business, as 
your virtues have been made costly to you by the 
clergyman, so your vices have been made costly to 
you by the lawyers; and you have one entire learned 
profession living on your sins, and the other on 
your repentance. So that it is no wonder that, 
things having gone on thus for a long time, you 
begin to think that you would rather live as sheep 
without any shepherd, and that having paid so 
dearly for your instruction in religion and law, you 
should now set your hope on a state of instruction 
in Irreligion and Liberty, which is, indeed, a form 
of education to be had for nothing, alike by the 
children of the Rich and Poor; the saplings of the 
tree that was to be desired to make us wise, growing 
now in copsewood on the hills, or even by the 
roadsides, in a Republican-Plantagenet manner, 
blossoming into cheapest gold, either for coins, 
which of course you Republicans will call, not 
Nobles, but Ignobles; or crowns, second and third 
hand—(head, I should say)—supplied punctually on 
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demand, with liberal reduction on quantity; the 
roads themselves beautifully public — tramwayed, 
perhaps^and with gates set open enough for ail 
men to the free, outer, better world, your chosen 
guide preceding you memly, thus— m 



with music and dancing. 

You have always danced too wiUingly, poor 
friends, to that player on the viol. We will try to 
hear, far away, a faint note or two from a more 
chief musician on stringed instruments, in May, 
when the time of the Singing of Birds is come. 

Faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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LETTER V 

WHITBTHORN BIjOSSOM 

** F(nr lo, 4 he winter ib pa^t, 

The tain is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the binging of lards is come, 

Anse, O my fair cme, my dove, 

And come.” 

Denmark Hill, 

My Friends,— 1871. 

It has been asked of me, very justly, why 
1 have hitherto written to you of thmgs you were 
little likely to care for, in words which it was di^- 
cult for you to understand. 

I have no fear but that you will one day under* 
stand all my poor words,—the saddest of them 
perhaps too well But I have great fear that you 
may never come to understand these written above, 
which are part of a king’s love-song, in one sweet 
May, of many long since gone. 

I fear that for you the wild winter’s rain may 
never pass,—the flowers never appear on the earth; 
—that for you no bird may ever sang {—for you no 
perfect Love arise, and fulfil your lifb in peace. 

** And why not for us, as for others ? ” will you 
answer me so, and take my fear for you as an 
insult ? 


•3 
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Nay, it i$ ao insult;—^nor am 1 happier than you. 
For me, the birds do not sing, nor ever will But 
they would, for you, if you cared to have it so. 
When I told you that you would never understand 
that love-song, 1 meant only that you would not 
desire to understand it. 

Are you again indignant with me ? Do you 
think, though you should labour; and grieve, and 
be trodden down in dishonour all your days, at 
least you can keep that one joy of Love, and that 
one honour of Home ? Had you, indeed, kept that, 
you had kept all. But no men yet, in the history 
of the race, have lost it so piteously. In many a 
country, and many an age, women have been com¬ 
pelled to labour for their husband's wealth, or 
bread; but never until now were they so homeless 
as to say, like the poor Samaritan, have no 
husband." Women of every countiy and people 
have sustained without complaint the labour of 
fellowship; for the women of the latter days in 
England it has been reserved to claim the privilege 
of isolation. 

This, then, is the end of your universal education 
and civilization, and contempt of the ignorance of 
the Middle Ages, and of their chivalry. Not only 
do you dedare yourselves too indolent to labour for 
daughter^ and wives, and too poor to support them; 
but you hsv^ made the kiiii distracted 

creatdres bold it for an honour to be independent 
of yoUi and ahtiek for some bold of the mattock for 
themselves. Believe it or not, as you may, there 
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has not been so low a level of thought reached by 
any race, since they grew to be male and female 
out of star-fish, or chickweed, or whatever else 
they have been made from, by natural selection,— 
according to modem science. 

That modern science also, Economic and of other 
kinds, has reached its climax at last. For it seems 
to be the appointed function of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to exhibit in all things the elect pattern of 
perfect Folly, for a warning to the farthest future. 
Thus the statement of principle which I quoted to 
you in my last letter, from the circular of the Emi¬ 
gration Society, that it is over-production which is 
the cause of distress, is accurately the most foolish 
thing, not only hitherto ever said by men, but 
which it is possible for men ever to say, respecting 
their own business. It is a kind of opposite pole 
(or negative acme of mortal stupidity) to Newton's 
discovery of gravitation as an acme of mortal wis¬ 
dom :—as no wise being on earth will ever be able 
to make such another wise discovery, so no foolish 
being on earth will ever be capable of saying such 
another foolish thing, through all the ages. 

And the same crisis has been exactly reached by 
our natural science and by our art. It has several 
times chanced to me, since I began these papers, 
to have the exact thing shown or brought to me 
that I wanted for illustration, just in time*—and it 

* Here m Another curious instance : I have but a minute ago 
finidied correcting these dieets, and take lip the TVaiar of this 
morning, April a 1st, and find in it the suggestion by the Chcuicellor 
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happened that on the very day on which 1 published 
my last letter, 1 had to go to the Kensington 
Museum; and there 1 saw the most perfectly and 
roundly ill-done thing which, as yet, in my whole 
life I ever saw produced by art. It had a tablet in 
front of it, bearing this inscription,— 

** Statue in black and white marble, a Newfoundland Dog 
standing on a Serpent, which rests on a marble cushion, 
the pedestal ornamented with pietra dura fruits m relief.— 
English, Present Century. No. 1 .” 

It was so very right for me, the Kensington 
people having been good enough to number it “ L,” 
the thing itself being almost incredible in its one¬ 
ness ; and, indeed, such a punctual accent over the 
iota of Miscreation,—so absolutely and exquisitely 
miscreant, that I am not myself capable of conceiv¬ 
ing a Number two, or three, or any rivalship or 
assodation with it whatsoever. The extremity of 
its unvirtue consisted, observe, mainly in the quan¬ 
tity of instruction which was abused in it. It 
showed that the persons who produced it had seen 
everything, and practised everything; and mis¬ 
understood everything they saw, and misapplied 
everything they did. They had seen Roman work, 
and Florentine work, and Byzantine work, and 
Gothic work; and misunderstanding of everything 


of the Exchequer for tlic removal of exemption from taxation, of 
Agricultural horses and carts, in the very nick of time to connect it, 
as a proposal for economic practice, with the statement of economic 
principle respecting Production, quoted on last page. 
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had passed through them as the mud does through 
earthworms, and here at last was their worm-cast 
of a Production. 

But the second chance that came to me that day, 
was more significant still. From the Kensington 
Mudeum I went to an afternoon tea, at a house 
where I was sure to meet some nice people. And 
among the first I met was an old friend who had 
been hearing some lectures on botany at the Ken¬ 
sington Museum, and been delighted by them She 
is the kind of person who gets good out of every¬ 
thing, and she was quite right in being delighted; 
besides that, as 1 found by her account of them, 
the lectures were really interesting, and pleasantly 
given. She had expected botany to be dull, and 
had not found it so, and “had learned so much.” 
On hearing this, I proceeded naturally to inquire 
what; for my idea of her was that before she went 
to the lectures at all, she had known more botany 
than she was likely to learn by them. So she 
told me that she had learned first of all that “ tliere 
were seven sorts of leaves.” Now I have always 
a great suspicion of the number Seven; because 
when I wrote the Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
it required all the ingenuity I was master of to 
prevent them from becoming Eight, or even Nine, 
on my hands. So I thought to myself that it would 
be veiy charming if there were only seven sorts of 
leaves; but that, perhaps, if one looked the woods 
and forests of the world carefully through, it was 
just possible that one might discover as many as 
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eight sorts; and then where would my inend^s 
new knowledge of Botany be ? So I said, " That 
was very pretty; but what more?” Then my 
friend told me that she had no idea, before, that 
petals were leaves. On which, 1 thought to my¬ 
self that it would not have been any great harm to 
her if she had remained under her old impression 
that petals were petals. But 1 said, ''That was 
very pretty, too; and what more?” So then my 
friend told me that the lecturer said, " the object of 
his lectures would be entirely accomplished if he 
could convince his hearers that there was no such 
thing as a flower.” Now, in that sentence you have 
the most perfect and admirable summary given 
you of the genered temper and purposes of modem 
science. It gives lectures on Botany, of which the 
object is to show that there is no such thing as a 
flower; on Humanity, to show that there is no such 
thing as a Man; and on Theology, to show there 
is no such thing as a God. No such thing as a 
Man, but only a Mechanism; no such thing as a 
God, but only a scries of forces. The two faiths 
are essentially one; if you feel yourself to be only 
a machine, constructed to be a Regulator of minor 
machinery, you will put your statue of such science 
on your Holborn Viaduct, and necessarily recognize 
only major machinery as regulating 

1 must explain the real meaning to you, how¬ 
ever, of that saying of die Botanical lecturer, for it 
has a wide bearing. Some fifty years ago the poet 
Goethe discovered that all the parts of plants had 
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a kiiHi of common nature, and would change into 
each other. Now this was a true discovery, and 
a notable one; and you will find that, in fact, all 
plants are composed of essentially two parts-^the 
leaf and root—one loving the light, the other dark¬ 
ness ; one liking to be clean, the other to be dirty; 
one liking to grow for the most part up, the other 
for the most part down; and each having faculties 
and purposes of its own. But the pure one which 
loves the light has, above all things, the purpose of 
being married to another leaf, and having child- 
leaves, and children's children of leaves, to make 
the earth fair for ever. And when the leaves many, 
they put on wedding-robes, and are more glorious 
than Solomon in all his glory, and they have feasts 
of honey, and we call them “ Flowers.” 

In a certaiii sense, therefore, you see the Botanical 
lecturer was quite right. There arc no such things 
as Flowers—there are only Leaves. Nay, farther 
than this, there may be a dignity in the less happy, 
but unwithering leaf, which is, in some sort, better 
than the brief lily of its bloom;—which the great 
poets always knew,—well;—Chaucer,before Goethe; 
and the writer of the first Psalm, before Chaucer. 
The Botanical lecturer was, in a deeper sense than 
he knew, right. 

But in the deepest sense of all, the Botanical 
lecturer was, to the extremity of wrongness, wrong; 
for leaf, and root, and fruit, exist, all of them, only 
—that there may be flowers. He disregarded the 
life and passion of the creature, which were its 
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essence. Had he looked for these^ he would have 
recogniaed that in the thought of Nature herselff 
there is, in a plant, nothing else but its flowers. 

„Now in exactly the sense that modern Science 
declares there is no such thing as a Flower, it has 
declared there is no such thing as a Man, but only 
a transitional form of Ascidians and apes. It may, 
or may not be true—it is not of the smallest conse¬ 
quence whether it be or not. The real fact is, that, 
seen with human eyes, there is nothing else bu^ 
man; that all animals and beings beside him are 
only made that they may change into him; that the 
world truly exists only in the presence of Man, acts 
only in the passion of Man The essence of light 
is in his eyes,—the centre of Force in his soul,— 
the pertinence of action in his deeds. 

And all true science—which my Savoyard guide 
rightly scorned me when he thought I had not, 
—all true science is ^‘savoir vivre.” But all your 
modern science is the contrary of that. It is ** savoir 
mourir.” 

And of its very discoveries, such as they are, it 
cannot make use. 

That telegraphic signalling was a discovery; and 
conceivably, some day, may be a useful one. And 
there was some excuse for your being a little proud 
when, about last sixth of April (Coeur de Lion’s 
death-day, and Albert Dureris), you knotted a 
copper wire all the way to Bombay, and flashed a 
message along it, and back. 

But what was the message, and what the answer ? 
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Is India the better for what you said to her ? Are 
you the better for what she replied ? 

If not, you have only wasted alf all-round-the- 
world's length of copper wire,—which is, indeed, 
about the sum* of your doing. If you had had, per¬ 
chance, two words of common sense to say, though 
you had taken wearisome time and trouble to send 
them ;—^though you had written them slowly in gold, 
and sealed them with a hundred seals, and sent a 
squadron of ships of the line to carry the scroll, 
and the squadron had fought its way round the 
Cape of Good Hope, through a year of storms, with 
loss of all its ships but one,—the two words of 
common sense would have been worth the carris^e, 
and more. But you have not anything like so much 
as that to say, either to India, or to any other place. 

You think it a great triumph to make the sun 
draw brown landscapes for you. That was also a 
discovery, and some day may be useful. But the 
sun had drawn landscapes before for you, not in 
brown, but in green, and blue, and all imaginable 
colours, here in England. Not one of you ever 
looked at them then; not one of you cares for the 
loss of them now, when you have shut the sun out 
with smoke, so that he can draw nothing more, 
except brown blots through a hole in a box. There 
was a rocky valley between Buxton and Bakewcll, 
once upon a time, divine as the Vale of Tempe; you 
might have seen the Gods there morning and evening 
—Apollo and all the sweet Muses of the light— 
walking in fair procession on the lawns of it, and 
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to and fro among the pinnacles of its crags* You 
cared neither for Gods nor grass, but for cash (which 
you did not kndw the way to get); you thought you 
cQuld get it by what the Times calls Railroad £n<^ 
terprise.” You Enterprised a RailroAd through the 
valley—^you blasted its rocks away, heaped thou¬ 
sands of tons of shale into its lovely stream. The 
valley is gone, and the Gods with it; and now, every 
fool in Buxton can be at Bakewell in half an hour, 
and every fool in Bakewell at Buxton; which you 
think a lucrative process of exchange—^you Fools 
Everywhere. 

To talk at a distance, when you have nothing to 
say, though you were ever so near; to go fast from 
this place to that, with nothing to do either at one 
or the other: these are powers certainly. Much 
more, power of increased Production, if you, indeed, 
had got it, would be something to boast of. But are 
you so entirely sure that you Aave got it—that the 
mortal disease of plenty, and afHictive affluence of 
good things, are all you have to dread ? 

Observe. A man and a woman, with their chil¬ 
dren, properly trained, are able easily to cultivate as 
much ground as will feed them; to build as much 
wall and roof as will lodge them, and to build and 
weave as much cloth as will clothe them. They can 
all be perfectly happy and healthy in doing this. 
Supposing that they invent machinery which will 
build, plough, thresh, cook, and weave, and that 
they have none of these things any more to do, but 
may read, or play croquet, or cricket, all day long, 
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1 bdieve myself that they will neither be so good 
nor so happy as without the machines. But 1 
waive my belief in this matter for the time, 1 will 
assume that they become more refined and moral 
persons, and that idleness is in future to be the 
mother of all good. But observe, I repeat, the 
power of your machine is only in enabling them to 
be idle. It will not enable them to live better than 
they did before, nor to live in greater numbers. Get 
your heads quite clear on this matter. Out of so 
much ground, only so much living is to be got, with 
or without machinety. You may set a million of 
steam-ploughs to work on an acre, if you like—out 
of that acre only a given number of grains of corn 
will grow, scratch or scorch it as you will. So that 
the question is not at all whether, by having more 
machines, more of you can live. No machines will 
increase the possibilities of life. They only increase 
the possibilities of idleness. Suppose, for instance, 
you could get the oxen in your plough driven by a 
goblin, who would ask for no pay, not even a cream 
bowl,—(you have nearly managed to get it driven 
by an iron goblin, as it is;)—Well, your furrow 
will take no more seeds than if you had held the 
Stilts yourself. But, instead of holding them, you 
sit, 1 presume, on a bank beside the field, under an 
eglantinewatch the goblin at his work, and read 
poetry. Meantime, your wife in the house has also 
got a goblin to weave and wash for her. And she 
is lying on the sofa reading poetry. 

Now, as 1 said, 1 don’t believe you would be 
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since you am already such brave mechanists^ show 
me at least one or two places where you ar$ hap- 
pigr* Let me see one small example of approach to 
this seraphic condition. / can show you examples, 
millions of them, of happy people, made happy by 
th^ir own industry. Farm after farm 1 can show 
you, in Bavaria, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and such 
other places, where men and women are perfectly 
happy and good, without any iron servants. Show 
me, therefore, some English family, with its fiery 
familiar, happier than these. Or bring me,—for 1 am 
not inconvincible by any kind of evidence,—bring 
me the testimony of an English family or two to 
their increased felicity. Or if you cannot do so 
much as that, can you convince even themselves of 
it? They are perhaps happy, if only they knew 
how happy they were; Viigil thought so, long ago, 
of simple rustics; but you hear at present your 
steam^propelled rustics are crying out that they 
are anything else than happy, and that they regard 
their boasted progress in the light of a monstrous 
Sham.’' 1 must teU you one little thing, howevci, 
which greatly perplexes my imagination of ^he rc 
lieved ploughman sitting under his rose bower, read¬ 
ing poetry. I have told it you before indeed, but I 
forget where. There was really a great festivity, 
and expression of satisfaction in the new order of 
things, down in Cumberland, a little while ago; 
iome first of May, 1 think it was, a country festival, 
such as llie old heathens, who had no iron ser- 
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vants, used to keep with pipmg and dancing. So 
1 thought, from the liberated country people—their 
work ail done for them by goblins—we should have 
some extraordinary piping and dancing. But there 
was no dancing at all, and they could not even pro¬ 
vide their own piping. They had their goblin to 
pipe for them. They walked in procession after 
their steam plough, and their steam plough whistled 
to them occasionally in the most melodious manner 
it could. Which seemed to me, indeed, a return to 
more than Arcadian simplicity; for in old Arcadia, 
ploughboys truly whistled as they went, for want of 
thought; whereas, here was verily a large company 
walking without thought, but not having any more 
even the capacity of doing their own whistling. 

But next, as to the inside of the house. Before 
you got your power-looms, a woman could always 
make herself a chemise and petticoat of bright and 
pretty appearance. I iiave seen a Bavarian peasant- 
woman al church in Munich, looking a much grander 
creature, and more beautifully dressed, than any of 
the crossed ‘and embroidered angels in Hesse’s 
high-art frescoes; (which happened to be just above 
her, so that I could look from one to the other). 
Well, here you are, in England, served by house¬ 
hold demons, with five hundred fingers, at least, 
weaving, for one that used to weave in the days of 
Minerva. You ought to be able to show me five 
hundred dresses for one that used to be; tidiness 
ought to have become five hundred-fold tidier; 
tapestry should be increased into cinque-cento-fo4d 
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ilideseence of tapestiy. Not only your peasant- 
ghi ought to be lying on the aofa reading poetry, 
but she ought to have in her wardrobe five hundred 
petticoats instead of one. Is that, indeed, your issue ? 
of are you only on a curiously crooked way to it ? 

It ts just possible, indeed, that you may not have 
been allowed to get the use of the goblin’s work—- 
that other people may have got the use of it, and 
you none; because, perhaps, you have not been 
able to evoke goblins wholly for your own personal 
service: but have been borrowing goblins from the 
capitalist, and paying interest, in the position of 
William,” on ghostly self-going planes; but suppose 
you had laid by capital enough, yourselves, to hire 
all the demons in the world,—nay,—all that are inside 
of it; are you quite sure you know what you might 
best set them to work at ? and what ** useful things ” 
you should command them to make for you ? 1 told 
you, last month, that no economist going (whether 
by steam or ghost) knew what are useful things 
and what are not. Very few of you know, your¬ 
selves, except by bitter experience of the want of 
them. And no demons, either of iron or spirit, can 
ever make them. 

There are three Material things, not only useful, 
but essential to Life. No one ” knows how to live " 
till he has got them. 

These are, Pure Air, Water, and Earth. 

There are three Immaterial things, not only use¬ 
ful but essential to Life. No one knows how to 
live till he has got them. 
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These are, Admiration, Hope, and Love.* 

Admiration—the power of discerning and taking 
delight in what is beautiful in visible Form, and 
lovely in human Character; and, necessarily, striv¬ 
ing to produce what is beautiful in form, and to 
become what is lovely in character. 

Hope—the recognition, by true Foresight, of 
better things to be reached hereafter, whether by 
ourselves or others; necessarily issuing in the 
straightforward and undisappointable effort to ad¬ 
vance, according to our proper power, the gaining 
of them. 

Love, both of family and neighbour, faithful, and 
satisfied. 

These are the six chiefly useful things to be got 
by Political Economy, when it Jias become a science. 
I will briefly tell you what modern Political Economy 
—the great “ savoir mourir ”—is doing with them. 

The first three, I said, are Pure Air, Water, and 
Earth. 

Heaven gives you the main elements of these. 
You can destroy them at your pleasure, or increase, 
almost without limit, the available qualities of them. 

You can vitiate the air by your manner of life, and 
of death, to any extent. You might easily vitiate 
it so as to bring such a pestilence on the globe as 
would end all of you. You or your fellows, German 
and French, are at present busy in vitiating it to the 
best of your power in every direction; chiefly at 

* Wordsworth, “ Excursion,’* Book 4th. 

G 
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thi 9 moment mth eorpaea, an4 animal and vegetable 
nun in war: ^njging men, horses, and garden-stuff 
into noxious ga& But everywhere, and all day long, 
you are vitiating it with foul chemical exhalaUons; 
and the borribk nests, which you call towns, are 
little more than laboratories for the distillation into 
heaven of venomous smokes and smells, mixed with 
effluvia from decaying animal matter, and infectious 
miasmata from purulent disease. 

On the other hand, your power of purifying the 
air, by dealing properly and swiftly with all sub¬ 
stances in corruption; by absolutely forbidding 
noxious manufactures; and by planting in all soils 
the trees which cleanse and invigorate earth and 
atmosphere,—is literally infinite. You might make 
every breath of air you draw, food. 

Secondly, your power over the rain and river- 
waters of the earth is infinite. You can bring rain 
where you will, by planting wisely and tending 
carefully;—drought where you will, by ravage of 
woods and neglect of the soil. You might have the 
rivers of England as pure as the crystal of the rock; 
beautiful in falls, in lakes, in living pools; so full of 
fish that you might take them out with your hands 
instead of nets. Or you may do always as you 
have done now, turn every river of England into a 
common sewer, so that you cannot so much as bap¬ 
tize an English baby but with filth, unless you hold 
its face out in the rain; and even that falls dirty. 

Then for the third, Earth,-^meant to be nourish¬ 
ing for you, and blossoming. You have learned, 
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about it, that there id no such thing as a flower; 
and as far as your scientific hands anji scientific 
hrainsi inventive of explosive and deathful, instead 
of blossoming and life giving, Dust, can contrive, 
you have turned the Mother-Earth, Demeter, into 
the Avenger-Earth, Tisiphone—with the voice of 
your brother's blood crying out of it, in one wild 
harmony round all its murderous sphere. 

This is what you have done for the Three Mate¬ 
rial Useful Things. 

Then for the Three Immaterial Useful Things. 
For Admiration, you have learnt contempt and con¬ 
ceit. There is no lovely thing ever yet done by 
man that you care for, or can understand; but you 
are persuaded you are able to do much finer things 
yourselves. You gather, and exhibit together, as 
if equally instructive, what is infinitely bad, with 
what is infinitely good. You do not know which 
is which; you instinctively prefer the Bad, and do 
more of it. You instinctively hate the Good, and 
destroy it* 

Tlien, secondly, for Hope. You have not so much 

* La$t night (I am writing this on the l8th of April) I got a 
letter from Venice, bringing me the, I believe, too welbgroundetl, 
report that the Venetians have requested permission from the 
govconment of Italy to pull down their Ducal Palace, and ** rebuild'' 
it. Put up a horrible model of it, in its place, that is to say, fur 
which their architects may charge a commission. Meantime, all 
their canals are choked with human dung, which they are too poor 
to cart away, but throw out at their windows. 

And all the great thirteenth^century cathedrals in France h.'ive 
l»een destroyed, within my own memory, only that architects might 
charge cwmmisBion for putting up false models of them in their place. 
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s|^iit of it ill you as to begin any plan which will 
not pay for ten years; nor so much intelfigenee 
of it in you, (either politicians or workmen), as to 
be able to form one clear idea of what you would 
like your country to become. 

Then, thirdly, for Love. You were ordered by 
the Founder of your religion to love your neigh¬ 
bour as yourselves. 

You have founded an entire Science of Political 
Economy, on what you have stated to be the con¬ 
stant instinct of man—the desire to defraud his 
neighbour. 

And you have driven your women mad, so that 
they ask no more for Love, nor for fellowship with 
you; but stand against you, and ask for justice.” 

Are there any of you who are tired of all this ? 
Any of you, Landlords or Tenants ? Employers or 
Workmen ? 

Are there any landlords,—any masters,—who 
would like better to be served by men than by 
iron devils? 

Any tenants, any workmen, who can be true to 
their leaders and to each other ? who can vow to 
work and to live faithfully, for the sake of the joy 
of their homes ? 

Will any such give the tenth of what they have, 
and of what they earn,—not to emigrate with, 
but to stay in England with; and do what is 
in their hands and hearts to make her a happy 
England ? 

1 am not rich, (as people now estimate riches,) 
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and great part of what 1 have is already engaged 
in maintaining art-workmen, or for other objects 
more or less of public utility. The tenth of what¬ 
ever is left to me, estimated as accurately as ^ 
can, (you shall see the accounts,) 1 will make over 
to you in perpetuity, with the best security that 
English law can give, on Christmas Day of this 
year, with engagement to add the tithe of whatever 
1 earn afterwards. Who else will help, with little 
or much ? the object of such fund being, to begin, 
and gradually—^no matter how slowly—to increase, 
the buying and securing of land in England, which 
shall not be built upon, but cultivated by English¬ 
men, with their own hands, and such help of force 
as they can find in wind and wave. 

I do not care with how many, or how few, this 
thing is begun, nor on what inconsiderable scale, 
—if it be but in two or three poor men's gardens. 
So much, at least, I can buy, myself, and give 
them. If no help come, 1 have done and said what 
1 could, and there will be an end. If any help 
come to me, it is to be on the following conditions : 
—We will try to take some small piece of English 
ground, beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. We will 
have no steam-engines upon it, and no railroads; 
we will have no untended or unthought-of crea¬ 
tures on it; none wretched, but the sick; none idle, 
but the dead. We will have no liberty upon it; 
but instant obedience to known law, and appointed 
persons: no equality upon it; but recognition of 
every bettemess that we can find, and reprobation 
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of ewy worseness* When we want to go any** 
where, we will go there quietly and safely, not at 
forty miles an hour in the risk of our lives; when 
^e want to carry anything anywhere, we will carry 
it either on the backs of beasts, or on our own, or 
in carts, or boats; we will have plenty of flowers 
and vegetables in our gardens, plenty of com and 
grass in our fields,—and few bricks. We will have 
some music and poetry; the children shall learn to 
dance to it and sing it;—perhaps some of the old 
people, in time, may also. We will have some art, 
moreover; we will at least tiy if, like the Greeks, 
we can*t make some pots. The Greeks used to 
paint pictures of gods on their pots; we, probably, 
cannot do as much, but we may put some pictures 
of insects on them, and reptiles;—butterflies, and 
frogs, if nothing better. There was an excellent 
old potter in France who used to put frogs and 
vipers into his dishes, to the admiration of man¬ 
kind ; we can surely put something nicer than that. 
Little by little, some higher art and imagination 
may manifest themselves among us; and feeble 
rays of science may dawn for us. Botany, though 
too dull to dispute the existence of flowers; and 
history, though too simple to question the nativity 
of men;—nay—even perhaps an uncalculating and 
uncovetous wisdom, as of rude Magi, presenting, at 
such nativity, gifts of gold and frankincense. 

Faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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Dknmakk Ilitu 

My Friends, isi/nne, 1871/ 

The main purpose of these lettem having 
been stated in the last of them, it is needful that 
1 should tell you why 1 approach the discussion 
of it in this so desultory way, writing (as it is too 
true that 1 must continue to write,) ** of things that 
you little care for, in words that you cannot easily 
understand/’ 

I write of things you care little for, knowing that 
what you least care for is, at this juncture, of the 
greatest moment to you. 

And I write in words you are little likely to 
understand, because 1 have no wish (rather the 
contrary) to tell you anything that you can under-* 
stand without taking trouble. You usually read 

* I think it best to publish this letter as it pieiured foi picbs 
on the morning of the 25lh of last month, at Abingdon, before the 
papers of that day had reached me. You may misinterpret 
tone, and think it Is written without feeling; but I will endeavour 
to give you, in my next letter, a brief statement of the meaning, to 
the French and to all other nations, of this war, and its results: in 
the meantime, trust me, there is probably no other man living to 
whom, in the abstract, and irrespective of loss of family and property, 
the min Paris is so grc«t a sorrow as it is to me, 
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80 that you can catch nothing but the echo 
of your oum opinions, which, of course, you are 
pleased to see in print. 1 neither wish to please, 
nor^ displease you; but to provoke you to think; 
to lead you to think accurately; and help you to 
form, perhaps, some different opinions from those 
you have now. 

Therefore, I choose that you shall pay me the 
price of two pots of beer, twelve times in the year, 
for my advice, each of you who wants it.* If you 
like to think of me as a quack doctor, you are wel¬ 
come; and you may consider the large margins, 
and thick paper, and ugly pictures of my book, 
as my caravan, drum, and skeleton. You would 
probably, if invited in that manner, buy my pills; 
and 1 should make a great deal of money out of 
you; but being an honest doctor, 1 still mean you 
to pay me what you ought. You fancy, doubtless, 
that I write—as most other political writers do— 
my 'opinions’; and that one man’s opinion is as 
good as another's. You are much mistaken. When 
1 only opine things, I hold my tongue; and work 
till I more than opine—until 1 know them. If the 
things prove unknowable, I, with final perseverance, 
hold my tongue about them, and recommend a like 
practice to other people. If the things prove know- 
able, as soon as 1 know them, 1 am ready to write 
about them, if need be; not till then. That is what 


* [* Thi$ and another on a similar subject in l>tter XI. 

rtkt to the oiwinal issue of these Letters in moothb^ ports.] 
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people tall tny * arrogatice.’ They write and talk 
themselves, habitually, of what tiiey know nothing 
about; they cannot in anywise conceive the state 
of mind of a person who will not speak till he 
knows; and then tells them, serenely, ** This is so; 
you may find it out for yourselves, if you choose; 
but, however little you may choose it, the thing is 
stiU so.” 

Now it has cost me twenty years of thought, and 
of hard reading, to learn what I have to tell you in 
these pamphlets; and you will find, if you choose to 
find, it is true; and may prove, if you choose to 
prove, that it is useful: and 1 am not in the least 
minded to compete for your audience with the 
* opinions* in your damp journals, morning and 
evening, the black of them coming off on your 
fingers, and—beyond all washing—into your brains. 
It is no affair of mine whether you attend to me or 
not; but yours wholly; niy hand is weary of pen¬ 
holding—ray heart is sick of thinking; for my own 
part, I would not write you these pamphlets though 
you would give me a barrel of beer, instead of two 
pints, for them:—1 write them wholly for your 
sake; I choose that you shall have them decently 
printed on cream-coloured paper, and with a margin 
underneath, which you can write on, if you like. 
That is also for your sake: it is a proper form of 
hook for any man to have who can keep his books 
clean; and if he cannot, he has no business with 
books at all. It costs me ten pounds to print a 
thousand copies, and five more to give you a picture; 
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ailii a penny ofiT xny sevenpence to send you the 
boc4t thousand sixpences are twenty^five 
pounds; when' you have bought a thousand Fors 
of me^ 1 shall therefore have five pounds for my 
trouble—and my single shopman, Mr. Allen, five 
pounds for his; we won’t work for less, either of us; 
not that we would not, were it good for you; but it 
^ould be by no means good. And 1 mean to sell 
all my large books, henceforward, in the same way; 
well printed, well bound, and at a hxed price; and 
the trade may charge a proper and acknowledged 
profit for their trouble in retailing the book. Then 
the public will know what they are about, and so 
will tradesmen; I, the hrst producer, answer, to the 
best of my power, for the quality of the book;— 
paper, binding, eloquence, and all: the retail dealer 
charges what he ought to charge, openly; and if 
the public do not choose to give it, they can’t get 
the book. That is what 1 call legitimate business. 

Then as for this misunderstanding of me—remem¬ 
ber that it is really not easy to understand anything, 
which you have not heard before, if it relates to a 
complex subject; also, it is quite easy to misunder¬ 
stand things that you are hearing every day—^which 
seem to you of the intelligiblest sort. But 1 can 
only write of things in my own way and as they 
come into my head; and of the things 1 care for, 
whether you care fca* them or not, as yet, I will 
answer for it, you must care for some of them, in 
time. 

To take an instance close to my hand: you would 
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of course think it little conducive to your mterests 
that 1 should give you any account of the wild 
hyacinths which are opening in flakes of blue fire, 
this day, within a couple of miles of me, in the 
glades of Bagley wood through which the Empress 
Maud fled in the snow, (and which, by the way, 1 
slink through, myself, in some discomfort, lest the 
gamekeeper of the college of the gracious Apostle* 
St. John should catch sight of me; not that he 
would ultimately decline to make a distinction 
between a poacher and a professor, but that 1 dis¬ 
like the trouble of giving an account of myself). Or, 
if even you would bear with a scientific sentence or 
two about them, explaining to you that they were 
only green leaves turned blue, and that it was of no 
consequence whether they were either; and that, as 
flowers, they were scientifically to be considered as 
not in existence,—you will, I fear, throw my letter, 
even though it has cost you sevenpence, aside at 
once, when 1 remark to you that these wood 
hyacinths of Bagley have something to do with the 
battle of Marathon, and if you knew it, are of more 
vital interest to you than even the Match Tax. 

Nevertheless, as 1 shall feel it my duty, some 
day, to speak to you of Theseus and his vegetable 
soup, so, to-day, 1 thinik it necessary to tell you that 
the wood-hyacinth is the best English representa¬ 
tive of the tribe of flowers which the Greeks called 
'‘Asphodel,” and which they thought the heroes 
who had fallen in the battle of Marathon, or in 
any other battle, fought in just quarrel, were to be 
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i^ewiui^edi atK) enough rewarded, by living in fidda- 
fuM of; Mds called, by them, Elysian, or the Fidds 
of Coming, as you and 1 talk of the good time 
^Coming,’ thou^ with perhaps different views as 
to the nature of the to be expected goodness. 

Now what the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the other day to the Civil Engineers (see Saturday 
Review^ April 29 th,) is entirely true; namely, that 
in any of our colliery or cartridge-manufactory 
explosions, we send as many men (or women) into 
Elysium as were likely to get there after the battle 
of Marathon; * and that is, indeed, like the rest of 
our economic arrangements, very fine, and pleasant 
to think upon; neither may it be doubted, on 
modern principles of religion and equality, that 
every collier and cartridge-filler is as fit for Elysium 
as any heathen could be; and that in all these 
respects the battle of Marathon is no more deserving 
of English notice. But what 1 want you to reflect 
upon, as of moment to you, is whether you reaify 
care for the hyacinthine £l 3 r 8 ium you are going to ? 
and if you do, why you should not live a little while 
in Elysium here, instead of waiting so patiently, 
and working so hardly, to be blown or flattened into 
it? The hyacinths will grow well enough on the 
top of the ground, if you will leave off digging away 
the bottom of it; and another plant of the asphodel 

* Of coarse this vras written, and in type, before the late catas¬ 
trophe in Paris; and the one at Dunkirk is, I suppose, loi^ since 
fosfotten, much more our own good beginning at—Birmingham — 
was it? I forget, myself, sow. 
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$pa€ic8| which the Greeks thought of luore impor* 
tance even than hyacinths—onions; though, indeed, 
one dead hero is represented by Lucian as finding 
something to complain of even in Elysium, be¬ 
cause he got nothing but onions there to eat. But 
it is simply, 1 assure you, because the French did 
not understand that hyacinths and onions were 
the principal things to fill their existing Elysian 
Fields, or Champs Elyses, with, but chose to have 
carriages, and roundabouts, instead, that a tax on 
matches in those fields would be, nowadays, so 
much more productive than one on Asphodel; and 
I see that only a day or two since even a poor 
Punch’s show could not play out its play in Elysian 
peace, but had its comer knocked ofT by a shell 
from Mont Val^rien, and the dog Toby seriously 
alarmed.” 

One more instance of the things you don’t care 
for, that are vital to you, may be better told now 
than hereafter. 

In my plan for our practical work, in last number, 
you remember I said, we must try ^pd make some 
potteiy, and have some music, and that we would 
have no steam engines. On this I received a singular 
letter from a resident at Birmingham, advising me 
that the colours for my pottery must be ground by 
steam, and my musical instruments constructed by 
it. To this, as my correspondent was an educated 
person, and knew Latin, I ventured to answer that 
porcelain had been painted before the time of James 
Watt; that even music was not entirely a recent 
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inventbn; that my poor company, 1 feared, would 
deserve no better colours than Apelles and Titian 
made shift with, or even the Chinese; and that I 
could not hnd any notice of musical instruments in 
the time of David, for instance, having been made 
by steam. 

To this my correspondent again replied that he 
supposed David's twangling upon the harp" would 
have been unsatisfactory to modem taste; in which 
sentiment 1 concurred with him, (thinking of the 
Cumberland procession, without dancing, after its 
sacred, cylindrical Ark). We shall have to be con¬ 
tent, however, for our part, with a little “ twangling ” 
on such roughly-made harps, or even shells, as the 
Jews and Greeks got their melody out of, though it 
must indeed be little conceivable in a modern manu¬ 
facturing town that a nation could ever have existed 
which imaginarily dined on onions in Heaven, and 
made harps of the near relations of turtles on Earth. 
But to keep to our crockery, you know I told you that 
for some time we should not be able to put any 
pictures of Gods on it; and you might think that 
would be of small consequence: but it is of moment 
that we should at least try^—for indeed that old 
French potter, Palissy, was nearly the last of potters 
in France, or England either, who could have done 
so, if anybody had wanted Gods. But nobody in 
his time did;—they only wanted Goddesses, of a 
demi-divine-monde pattern; Palissy, not well able 
to produce such, took to moulding innocent frogs 
and vipers instead, in his dishes; but at Sevres and 
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Other pkces for shaping of courtly day, the charm- 
ingest things were done, as you probably saw at the 
great peace-promoting Exhibition of 1S51; and not 
only the first rough potter’s fields, tileries, as they 
called them, or Tuileries, but the little den,where 
Palissy long after worked under the Louvre, were 
effaced and forgotten in the glory of the House of 
France; until the House of France forgot also that 
to it, no less than the House of Israel, the words 
were spoken, not by a painted God, ** As the clay is 
in the hands of the potter, so are ye in mine; ” and 
thus the stained and vitrified show of it lasted, as 
you have seen, until the Tuileries again became the 
Potter’s field, to bury, not strangers in, but their own 
souls, no more ashamed of Traitorhood, but invoking 
Traitorhood, as if it covered, instead of constituting, 
uttermost shame;—until, of the kingdom and its 
glory there is not a shard left, to take fire out of the 
hearth. 

Left—to men’s eyes, I should have written. To 
their thoughts, is left yet much; for true kingdoms 
and true glories cannot pass away. What France 
has had of such, remain to her. What any of us 
can find of such, will remain to us. Will you look 
back, for an instant, again to the end of my last 
Letter, and consider the state of life described 
there:—”No liberty, but instant obedience to known 
law and appointed persons; no equality, but recog¬ 
nition of every bettcrness and reprobation of every 
worseness; and none idle but the dead.” 

I beg you to observe that last condition especially. 

h H 
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You infi diebate for numy a day to come die causes 
that have brought this miseiy upon Ftanoei and there 
are many; but one » chief—*chief cause, now and 
always, of evil everywhere; and 1 see it at this 
momesM^ in its deadliest form, out of the window of 
my quiet English inn. It is the 21st of May, and a 
iHight morning, and the sun shineai, for once, warmly 
on the wall opposite, a low one, of ornamental pattern, 
imitative in brick of wood-work (as if it had been of 
wood-work, it would, doubtless, have been painted 
to look like brick). Against this low decorative 
edifice leans a ruddy-faced English boy of seventeen 
or eighteen, in a white blouse and brown corduroy 
trousers, and a domical felt hat; with the sun, as 
much as can get under the rim, on his face, and his 
hands in his pockets; listlessly watching two dogs 
at play. He is a good boy, evidently, and does not 
care to turn the play into a fight still it is not 
interesting enough to him, as play, to relieve the 
extreme distress of his idleness, and he occasion¬ 
ally takes his hands out of his pockets, and claps them 
at the dogs, to startle them. 

The ornamental wall lie leans against surrounds 
the county police-office, and the residence at the end 
of it, appropriately called ^‘Gaol Lodge.” This 
county gaol, police-office, and a large gasometer, 
have been built by the good people of Abingdon to 
adorn the principal entrance to their town from the 

* This was at seven in the murning; he had them fighting at half* 
past niae. 
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south. It was <moe quite one of the ksveliest, as 
well ad historically inteiesting, scenes in England. 
A few cottages and their gardens, sloping down to 
the river*side| are still left, and an arch or two of 
the great monastery; but the principal object from 
the road is now the gaol, and from tlie river the 
gasometer. It is curious that since the English have 
believed (as you win find the editor of the Liverpool 
Daily Post^ quoting to you from Macaulay, in his 
leader of the 9th of this month), ** the only cure for 
Liberty is more liberty/’ (which is true enough^ for 
when you have got all you can, you will be past 
physic,) they always make their gaols conspicuous 
and ornamental. Now I have no objection, myself; 
detesting, as 1 do, every approach to liberty, to a dis¬ 
tinct manifestation of gaol, in proper quarters; nay, 
in the highest, and in the close neighbourhood of 
palaces; perhaps, even,with a convenient passage, and 
Ponte de’ Sovspiri, from one to the other, or, at least, 
a pleasant access by water-gate and down the river; 
but I do not sec why in these days of ’incurable* 
liberty, the prospect in approaching a quiet English 
county town should be a gaol, and nothing else. 

That being so, however, the country boy, in his 
white blouse, leans placidly against the prison wall 
this blight Sunday morning, little thinking what a 
luminous sign-post he is making of himself, and 
living gnomon of sun-dial, of which the shadow 
points sharply to the subtlest cause of the fall of 
France, and of England, as is too likely, after her. 

Your hands in your own pockets, in the morning. 
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Thai is the beginning of the last day; your hands in 
other people^s pockets at noon ; that is the height of 
the last day; and the gaol, ornamented or otherwise 
(Assuredly the great gaol of the grave), for the 
night. That is the history of nations under judg^ 
ment. Don’t think I say this to any single class; 
least of all specially to you; the rich are continualiy, 
nowadays, reproaching you with your wish to be 
idle. It is very wrong of you; but, do they want to 
work all day, themselves? All mouths are very 
properly open now against the Paris Communists 
because they fight that they may get wages for 
marching about with flags. What do the upper 
classes fight for, then ? What have they fought for 
since the world became upper and lower, but that 
they also might have wages for walking about witli 
flags, and that mischievously ? It is very wrong of 
the Communists to steal church-plate and candle¬ 
sticks. Very wrong indeed; and much good may 
they get of their pawnbrokers’ tickets. Have you any 
notion (1 mean that you shall have some soon) how 
much the fathers and fathers’ Withers of these men, 
for a thousand years back, have paid their priests, to 
keep them in plate and candlesticks ? You need not 
think I am a republican, or that 1 like to see priests 
ill-treated, and their candlesticks carried off. 1 have 
many friends among priests, and should have had 
more had 1 not long been trying to make them see 
that they have long trusted too much in candlesticks, 
not quite enough in candles; not at all enough in 
the sun, and least of all enough in the sun’s Maker. 
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Scientific people indeed of late opine the sun to have 
been produced by collision^ and to be a spendidly 
permanent railroad accident, or explosive Elysium; 
also 1 noticed, only yesterday, that gravitation itself 
is announced to the members of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion as the result of vibratory motion. Some day, 
perhaps, the members of the Royal Institution will 
proceed to inquire after the cause of—vibratory 
motion* Be that as it may, the Beginning, or Prince 
of Vibration, as modern science has it,—Prince of 
Peace, as old science had it,—continues through 
all scientific analysis, His own arrangements about 
the sun, as also about other lights, lately hidden or 
burning low. And these are primarily, that He has 
appointed a great power to rise and set in heaven, 
which gives life, and warmth, and motion, to the 
bodies of men, and beasts, creeping things, and 
flowers; and which also causes light and colour in 
the eyes of things that have eyes. And He has set 
above the souls of men, on earth, a great law or 
Sun of Justice or Righteousness, which brings also 
life and health in the daily strength and spreading 
of it, being spoken of in the priest’s language, 
(which they never explained to anybody, and now 
wonder that nobody understands,) as having “ heal¬ 
ing in its wings: ” and the obedience to this law, 
as it gives strength to the heart, so it gives light to 
the eyes of souls that have got any eyes, so that 
they begin to see each other as lovely, and to love 
each other. That is the final law respecting the 
sun, and all manner of minor lights and candles, 
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down to ru^ig^; and 1 onee got it fairly aa« 
ptelaedi two years ago, to an intelligoiit and 
obliging waa;- 4 ad-tallow chandler at Abbetnitoy in 
whose shop I used to sit sketching in rainy days ; 
and watching the cartloads of ornamental candles 
which he used to supply for the church at the 
far east end of the town, (I forget what saint it 
belongs to, but it is opposite the late Emperor's 
large new cavalry barracks,) where the young 
ladies* of the better class in Abbeville had just got 
up a beautiful evening service, with a p3rraniid of 
Candles which it took at least half an hour to light, 
and as long to put out again, and which, when 
lighted up to the top of the church, were only 
to be looked at themselves, and sung to, and not 
to light anybody or anything. 1 got the tallow- 
chandler to calculate vaguely the probable cost of 
the candles lighted in this manner, eveiy day, 
in all the churches of France; and then I asked 
him how many cottagers* wives he knew round 
Abbeville itself who could aiford, without pinching, 
either dip or mould in the evening to make their 
children's clothes by, and whether, if the pink and 
green beeswax of the district were divided every 
afternoon among them, it might not be quite as 
honourable to God, and as good for the candle 
trade? Which he admitted readily enough; but 
what I should have tried to convince the young 
ladies themselves of, at the evening service, Would 
prc^ably not have been admitted so readily;— 
that tb^ themselves weie nothing more than an 
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cttremeiy graeeful kind of waX'^tapors which had got 
into their heads that they were only to be looked at, 
for the honour of God, and not to light anybody. 

Which is indeed too much the notion of even the 
masculine anstocra<^ of Europe at this day. One 
can imagine them, indeed, modest in the matter of 
their own luminousness, and more timid of the tax 
on agricultural horses and carts, than of that on 
lucifers; but it would be well if they were content, 
here in England, however dimly phosphorescent 
themselves, to bask in the sunshine of May at the 
end of Westminster Bridge, (as my boy on Abingdon 
Bridge,) with their backs against the large edifice 
they have built there,—an edifice, by the way, to 
my own poor judgment, less contributing to the 
adornment of London, than the new police-office 
to that of Abingdon. But the English squire, after 
his fashion, sends himself to that highly decorated 
gaol all spring-time; and cannot be content with 
his hands in his own pockets, nor even in yours 
and mine; but claps and laughs, semi-idiot that he 
is, at dog-fights on the floor of the House, which, 
if he knew it, are indeed dog-fights of the Stars 
in their courses, Sirius against Procyon; and of 
the havock and loosed dogs of war, makes, as the 
Times correspondent says they make, at Versailles, 
of the siege of Paris, *'the Entertainment of the 
Hour.'' 

You think that, perhaps, an unjust saying of him, 
as he will, assuredly, himself. He would fain put 
an end to this wild work, if he could, he thinks. 
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My fviendsi 1 tell you solemnly, the sin of it all, 
down to this last night^s doing, or undoing, (for it is 
Monday now, I waited before finishing my letter, to 
seedf the Sainte Chapelle would follow the Venddmc 
Column;) the sin of it, I tell you, is not that poor 
rabble’s, spade and pickaxe in hand among the dead; 
nor yet the blasphemer’s, making noise like a dog 
by the defiled altars of our Lady of Victories; and 
round the barricades, and the ruins, of the Street 
of Peace. 

This cruelty has been done by the kindest of us, 
and the most honourable; by the delicate women, 
by the nobly-nurtured men, who through their 
happy and, as they thought, holy lives, have sought, 
and still seek, only “ the entertainment of the hour.” 
And this robbery has been taught to the hands,— 
this blasphemy to the lips,-HDf the lost poor, by 
the Fals^ Prophets who have taken the name of 
Christ in vain, and leagued themselves with His 
chief enemy, ** Covetousness, which is idolatry.” 

Covetousness, lady of Competition and of deadly 
Care; idol above the altars of Ignoble Victory; 
builder of streets, in cities of Ignoble Peace. I have 
given you the picture of her—^your goddess and only 
Hope—as Giotto saw her; dominant in prosperous 
Italy as in prosperous England, and having her 
hands clawed then, as now, so that she can only 
clutch, not work; also you shall read next month 
with me what one of Giotto’s friends says of her— 
a rude versifier, one of the twangling harpers; as 
Giotto was a poor painter for low price, and with 
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colours ground by band; but such cheap work must 
serve our turn for this time; also, here, is portrayed 
for you* one of the ministering angels of the god¬ 
dess; for she herself, having ears set wide to the 
wind, is carefhl to have wind-instruments provided 
by her servants for other people’s ears. 



This servant of hers was drawn by the court 
portrait-painter, ifolbein; and was a councillor at 
poor-law boards, in his day; counselling then, as 
some of us have, since, “Bread of Affliction and 
Water of Affliction” for the vagrant as such,— 
which is, indeed, good advice, if you are quite sure 


* Enginvctl, as also the \M)Oilcnt in llio April numl>rr, carefully 
after Holl)ein, by luy coal’-waggon-assisting assistant: but he has 
missed his mark somewhat, here; the imp’s abortive hands, hooked 
processes only, like Envy's, and pterodactylou'^, arc scarcely seen in 
thdr clutch of the bellows, and there arc other faults. Wc will do 
it better for you, afterwards. 
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the vagrant has^ or may have, a home; not other- 
'Wise. But we will talk further pf this next month, 
taking into council one of Holbein’s prosaic friends, 
as 'well as that singing friend of Giotto’s—an 
English lawyer and countiy gentleman, living on his 
farm, at Chelsea (somewhere near Cheyne Row, I 
believe)—and not unfrcquently visited there by the 
King of England, who would ask himself unex¬ 
pectedly to dinner at the little Thames-side farm, 
though the floor of it was only strewn with green 
rushes. It was burnt at last, rushes, ricks, and 
all; some said because bread of affliction and water 
of affliction had been served to heretics there, its 
master being a stout Catholic; and, singularly 
enough, also a Communist; so that because of the 
fire, and other matters, the King at last ceased to 
dine at Chelsea. We will have some talk, however, 
with the farmer, ourselves, some day soon; mean¬ 
time and always, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

2 ^tk May {earfy morning), —Reuter's final tele¬ 
gram^ in the Echo of last night, being, ** The Louvre 
and the Tuileries are in flames, the Federals 
having set fire to them with petroleum," it is 
interesting to observe how, in fulfilment of the 
Mechanical Glories of our age, its ingenious 
Gomorrah manufactures, and supplies to demand, 
her own brimstone; achieving also a quite scientific, 
instead of miraculous, descent of it from Heaven; 
and ascent of it, where required, without any need 
of cleaving or quaking of earth, except in a super¬ 
ficially ' vibratory' manner. 

Nor can it be less encouraging to you to see how, 
with a sufficiently curative quantity of Liberty, you 
may defend yourselves against all danger of over¬ 
production, especially in art; but, in case you should 
ever wish to re-' produce ’ any of the combustibles 
(as oil, or canvas) used in these Parisian Econo¬ 
mies, you will do well to inquire of the author of 
the " Essay on Liberty " whether he considers oil of 
linseed, or petroleum, as best fulfilling his definition, 
** utilities fixed and embodied in material objects.” 
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Denmark IIiu., 

My Friends, 1S71. 

It seldom chances, my work lying chiefly 
among stones, clouds, and flowers, that I am 
brougiit into any freedom of intercourse with my 
fellow-creatures; but since the fighting in Paris I 
have dined out several times, and spoken to the 
persons who sat next me, and to others when I 
went upstairs; and done the best 1 could to find out 
what people thought about the fighting, or thought 
they ought to think about it, or thought they ought 
to say. J had, of course, no hope of finding any one 
thinking what they ouglU to do. But I liave not 
yet, a little to my surprise, met with any one who 
cither apixiared to be sadder, or piofessed himself 
wiser, for anything tliat has happened. 

It is true that I am neither sadder nor wi.ser, 
because of it, myself. But then I was so sad before, 
that nothing could make me sadder; and getting 
wiser has always been to me a very slow process, 
--(sometimes even quite stopping for whole days 
together),- -so that if two or three new ideas fall 
in my way at once, it only puzzles me; and the 
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in Pods into given tat mart 41ian tm or 

three^* 

The newest of all these new ones^ aii 4 ^ 
quite a glistering and freshly minted idea t» me, 
is the Parisian notion of Commuaistn^'as Hfif as I 
understand it, (which 1 don’t profess to do alto¬ 
gether, yet, or 1 should be wiser than 1 was, wid) 
a vengeance). 

For, indeed, 1 am myself a Communist of the old 
school—^reddest also of the red; and was on the 
very point pf saying so at the end of my last letter; 
only the telegram about the Louvre’s being on fire 
stopped me, because 1 thought the Communists of 
the new school, as I could not at all understand 
them, mi^t not quite understand me. For we 
Communists of the old school think that our property 
belongs to everybody, and everybody’s proper^ to 
us; so of course I thought the Ix>uvre belonged to 
me as much as to the Parisians, and expected they 
would have sent word over to me, being an Art 
Proiessor, to ask whether I wanted it burnt down. 
But no message or intimation to that effect ever 
reached me. 

Then the next bit of new coinage in the way 
of notion Which I have picked up in Paris streets, 
is the present meaning of the French word 
* Ouvrier,’ which in my time the dictionaties used to 
give as * Workman^’ or * Wm^king-man.* For again, 
I have spent many days, not to say Jfears," With the 
working-men of our English school myself; add i 
know thid, with the more advanced of them, the 
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gath^rmg word is that which 1 gave you at the 
end of my second number-^^^ To do good work, 
whether vift live or die." Whereas I perceive the 
gathering, or rather scattering, word of the French 
'ouvrier* is, ^To undo good work, whether we live 
or die.* 

And this is the third, and the last, I wiU tell you 
for the present, of my new ideas, but a trouble¬ 
some one: namely, that we are henceforward to 
have a duplicate power of political economy; and 
that the new Parisian expression for its first 
principle is not to be Maissez faire,’ but Maissez 
r^faire.' 

1 cannpt, however, make anything of these new 
French fashions of thought till I have looked at 
them quietly a little; so to-day I will content myself 
with .telling you what we Communists of the old 
school meant by Communism; and it will be worth 
your hearing, for—1 tell you simply in my ‘arro¬ 
gant ’ wsy—we know, and have known, what Com¬ 
munism is—for our fathers knew it, and told us, 
three thousand years ago; while you baby Com¬ 
munists do not so much as know what the name 
means, in your own English or French—no, not 
so much as whether a House of Commons implies, 
or does not imply, also a House of Uncommons; 
nor whether the Holiness of the Commune, which 
Garibaldi came to fight for, had any relation to the 
Hediness of did ‘Communion* which he came to 
fight against. 

Will you be at the pains, now, however, to learn 
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rightly^ and once for all, what Ccanmuniani is? 
First, it means that everybody must work in com* 
roon, and do common or simple work foriiis dinner; 
and that if any man will not do it, he must not have 
his dinner. That much, perhaps, you thought you 
knew ?—but you did not think we Communists of 
the old school knew it also? You shall have it, 
then, in the words of the Chelsea farmer and stout 
Catholic, I was telling you of, in last number. He 
was born in Milk Street, London, three hundred 
and ninety-one years ago, (1480, a year 1 have 
just been telling my Oxford pupils to remember 
for manifold reasons,) and he planned a Commune 
flowing with milk and honey, and otherwise Eiy- 
sian; and called it the 'Place of Wellbeing,' or 
Utopia; which is a word you perhaps have occa¬ 
sionally used before now, like others, without under¬ 
standing it;—(in the article of the Liverpool Daily 
Post before referred to, it occurs felicitously seven 
times). You shall use it in that stupid way no 
more, if 1 can help it. Listen how matters really 
are managed there. 

" The chief, and almost the only business of the 
government,* is to take care that no man may live 
idle, but that every one may follow his trade dili¬ 
gently : yet they do not wear themselves out with 
perpetual toil from morning till night, as if they 


* 1 spare you, for once, a word for * government ’ used by this 
qM author, which would have been unintelligible to you. and is so, 
except in its general sense, to me. loo. 
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w«re lieasts of burden, which, as it is indeed a 
heavy slavery, so it is everywhere the common 
course of^e amongst all mechanics except the 
Utopians; but they, dividing the day and night 
into twenty-four hours, appoint six of these for 
work, three of which are before dinner and three 
after; they then sup, and, at eight o’clock, counting 
from noon, go to bed and sleep eight hours: the 
rest of their time, besides that taken up in work, 
eating, and sleeping, is left to every man’s dis¬ 
cretion; yet they are not to abuse that interval to 
luxury and idleness, but must employ it in some 
proper exercise, according to their various inclina- 

j, 

tions, which is, for the most part, reading. 

** But the time appointed for labour is to be nar¬ 
rowly examined, otherwise, you may imagine that, 
since there are only six hours appointed for work, 
they may fall under a scarcity of necessary pro¬ 
visions: but it is so far from being true that this 
time is not sufficient for supplying them with plenty 
of all things, either necessary or convenient, that it 
is rather too much ; and this you will easily appre¬ 
hend, if you consider how great a part of all other 
nations is quite idle. First, women generally do 
little, who are the half of mankind; and, if some 
few women are diligent, their husbands arc idle: 

then,—." 

What then ? 

We Will stop a minute, friends, if you please, for 

I want you, before you read what then, to be once 

more made fully aware that this farmer who Is 
I. T 
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speaking to you is one of the sternest Ronuua 
Catholics of his stem time; and at the fall of 
Cardinal Wolsey^ became Lord High Chancellor of 
England in his stead. 

—then, consider the great company of idle priestS} 
and of those that are called religious men; add to 
these, all rich men, chiefly those that have estates 
in land, who are called noblemen and gentlemen, 
together with their families, made up of idle persons, 
that are kept more for show than use; add to these, 
all those strong and lusty beggars that go about, 
pretending some disease in excuse for their begging; 
and, upon the whole account, you will find that the 
number of those by whose labours mankind is sup¬ 
plied is much less than you, perhaps, imagined: 
then, consider how few of those that work are em¬ 
ployed in labours that are of real service I for we, 
who measure all things by money, give rise to many 
trades that are both vain and superfluous, and serve 
only to support riot and luxury: for if those who 
work were employed only in such things as the 
conveniences of life require, there would be such an 
abundance of them, t/ioi the prices of them would so 
sink that tradesmen could not be maintained by their 
gains; ”—(italics mine—Fair and softly, Sir Thomas! 
we must have a shop round the comer, and a pedlar 
or two on fair-days, yet;)—if all those who labour 
about useless things were set to more profitable em- 
pIo3niient8, and if all that languish out their liyes in 
sloth and idleness (every one of whom consumes as 
much as any two of the men that are at work) were 
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^mA to labour, you may easily imagine that a 
smaii proportion of time would serve for doing all 
that is either necessary, profitable, or pleasant to 
mankind, especially while pleasure is kept within 
Its due bounds: this appears very plainly in Utopia;. 
for there, in a great city, and in all the territory that 
lies round it, you can scarce find five hundred, either 
nren or women, by their age and strength capable 
of labour, that are not engaged in it I even the 
heads of government, though excused by the law, 
yet do not excuse themselves, but work, that, by 
their examples, they may excite the industry of the 
rest of the people.” 

You see, tlierefore, that there is never any fear, 
among us of the old school, of being out of work; 
but there is great fear, among many of us, lest we 
should not do the work set us well; for, indeed, we 
thorough-going Communists make it a |)art of our 
daily duty to consider how common we are; and how 
few of us have any brains or souls .worth speaking 
of, or fit to trust to;—that being the, alas, almost 
unexceptionable lot of human creatures. Not that 
we think ourselves, (still less, call ourselves without 
thinking so,) miserable sinners, for we are not in 
anywise miserable, but quite comfortable for the 
most part; and we are not sinners, that we know of; 
but are leading godly, righteous, and sober lives, to 
the best of our power, since last Sunday; (on which 
day some of us were, we regret to be informed, 
drunk;) but we are of course common creatures 
enough, the most of us, and thankful if we may be 
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gathered up in St Peter’s sheet, so as not to be 
uncivilly or unjustly called unclean too. And there* 
fore our chief concern is to find out any among us 
i/Hser and of better make than the rest, and to get 
. them, if they will for any persuasion take the trouble, 
to rule over us, and teach us how to behave, and 
make the most of what little good is in us. 

So much for the first law of old Communism, re* 
spccting work. Then the second respects property, 
and it is that the public, or common, wealth, shaU be 
more and statelier in all its substance than private 
or singular wealth; that is to say (to come to my 
own special business for a moment) that there shall 
be only cheap and few pictures, if any, in the insides 
of houses, where nobody but the owner can sec them; 
but costly pictures, and many, on the outsides of 
bouses, where the people can see them : also that the 
Hdtd-de-Ville, or Hotel of the whole Town, for the 
transaction of its common business, shall be a magni* 
ficent building, much rejoiced in by the people, and 
with its towers seen far away through the clear air; 
but that the hotels for private business or pleasure, 
caf6s, taverns, and the like, shall be low, few, pledn, 
and in back streets; more especially such as furnish 
singular and uncommon drinks and refreshments; 
but that the fountains which furnish the people’s 
common drink shall be very lovely and stately, and 
adorned with precious marbles, and the like. Then 
farther, according to old Communism, the private 
dwellings of uncommon persons—dukes and lords— 
are to be very simple, and roughly put together^— 
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«uch persons being supposed to be above all care for 
thingB that please the commonalty; but the buildings 
for public or common service, more especially schools, 
almshouses, and workhouses, are to be externally of 
a majestic character, as being for noble purposes and 
charities; and in their interiors furnished with many 
luxuries for the poor and sick. And, finally and 
chiefiy, it is an absolute law of old Communism that 
the fortunes of private persons should be small, and 
of little account in the State; but the common 
treasure of the whole nation should be of superb and 
precious things in redundant quantity, as pictures, 
statues, precious books; gold and silver vessels, 
preserved from ancient times; gold and silver bullion 
laid up for use, in case of any chance need of buy¬ 
ing anything suddenly from foreign nations; noble 
horses, cattle, and sheep, on the public lands; and 
vast spaces of land for culture, exercise, and gar¬ 
den, round the cities, full of flowers, which, being 
everybody’s property, nobody could gather; and of 
birds which, being eveiybody’s property, nobody 
could shoot. And, in a word, that instead of a 
common poverty, or national debt, which every poor 
person in the nation is taxed annually to fulfil his 
part of, there should be a common wealth, or national 
reverse of debt, consisting of pleasant things, which 
every poor person in the nation should be summoned 
to receive his dole of, annually; and of pretty things, 
which every person cap^le of admiration, foreigners 
as well as natives, should unfeigncdly admire, in an 
aesthetic, and not a covetous manner (though for my 
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ovnn I can’t imiteBtuid what it is that I am 
taxed now to defendi or what foreigt) nadona aiw 
supposed to covet, here). But truly, a natkm that 
haa got anything to defend of real public interesti 
can usually hold it; and a fat Latin communist gave 
for sign the strength of his commonalty, in its 
strongest dme,— 

** Privates illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum; ” 

which you may get any of your boys or girls to 
translate for you, and remember; remembering, also, 
that the commonalty or publicity depends for its 
goodness on the nature of the that is common, 
and that is public. When the French cried, “ Vive 
la R6publique! ” after the battle of Sedan, they were 
thinking only of the Publique, in the word, and not of 
the in it But that is the essential part of it, for 
that R6 ” is not like the mischievous Re in Reform, 
and Refaire, which the words had better be without; 
but it is short for res, which means 'thing’; and 
when you ciy, " Live the Republic,” the question is 
mainly, what thing it is you wish to be publicly alive, 
and whether you are striving for a Common-Wealth, 
and Puhlic-Thing; or, as too plainly in Paris, for a 
Common-Illth, and Public-Nothing, or even Public^ 
Less*than«nothing and Common Deficit. 

Now all these laws respecting public and private 
property, are accepted in ^he same terms by the 
entire body of us Communists of the old school; 
but with respect to the management of both, we old 
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Reds fall into two classes, diSering, not indeed in 
colour of redness, but in depth of tint of it—one 
class being, as it were, only of a delicately pink, 
peach-^tdossom, or dog-rose redness; but the other, 
to which 1 myself do partly, and desire wholly, to 
belong, as 1 told you, reddest of the red—tliat is 
to say, full crimson, or even dark crimson, passing 
into that deep colour of the blood which made the 
Spaniards call it blue, instead of red, and which the 
Greeks call being an intense phoenix or 

flamingo colour: and this not merely, as in the 
flamingo feathers, a colour on the outside, but going 
through and through, ruby-wise; so that Dante, 
who is one of the few people who have ever beheld 
our queen full in the face, says of her that, if she 
had been in a fire, he could not have seen her at all, 
so fire-colour she was, all through.* 

And between these two sects or shades of us, 
there is this difference in our way of holding our 
common faith, (that our neighbour's property is 
ours, and ours his,) namely, that the rose-red divi¬ 
sion of us are content in their diligence of care to 
preserve or guard from injury or loss their neigh¬ 
bour* property, as their own; so that they may be 
called, not merely dog-rose red, but even * watch¬ 
dog-rose’ red; being, indeed, more careful and 
anxious for the safety of the possessions of other 
people, (especially their masters,) than for any of 

* Tanto ro 6 sa, ch* appena fora dentru al fuoco nola.”— Pu>g.y 
xxix. 12'*, 
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their 6m; and also more sorrowful £br any wound 
or harm suffered by any creature in their aightf 
than for hurt to themselves. So that they are 
Communists, even less in their having part an all 
common well-being of their neighbours, than part 
in all common pain: being yet, on the whole> 
infinite gainers; for there is in this world infinitely 
more joy than pain to be shared, if you will only 
take your share when it is set for you. 

The vermilion, or Tyrian-red sect of us, however, 
are not content merely with this carefulness and 
watchfulness over our neighbours* good, but we can¬ 
not rest unless we are giving what we can spare 
of our own; and the more precious it is, the more 
we want to divide it with somebody. So that above 
all things, in what we value most of possessions, 
pleasant sights, and true knowledge, we cannot 
relish seeing any pretty things unless other people 
see them also; neither can we be content to know 
anything for ourselves, but must contrive, somehow, 
to make it known to others. 

And as thus especially we like to give knowledge 
away, so we like to have it good to give, (for, as for 
selling knowledge, thinking it comes by the Spirit 
of Heaven, we hold the selling of it to be only a 
way of selling God again, and utterly Iscariot’s 
business;) also, we know that the knowledge made 
up for sale is apt to be watered and dusted, or even 
itself good for nothing; and we try, for our part, 
to get it, and give it, pure: the mere fact that it is 
to be given away at once to anybody who asks to 
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have it, and knmediately wants to use it, is a con* 
tinual check upon us. For instance, when Colonel 
Noirth, in the House of Commons, on the 20th of 
last month, (as reported in the Times^ ''would 
simi^y observe, in conclusion, that it was impossible 
to tell how many thousands of the young men who 
were to be embarked for India next September, 
would be marched, not to the hills, but to their 
graves;*' any of us Tyrian-reds "would simply 
observe" that the young men themselves ought 
to be constantly, and on principle, informed of 
their destination before embarking; and that this 
pleasant communicativeness of what knowledge on 
the subject was to be got, would soon render 
quite possible the attainment of more. So also, in 
abstract science, the instant habit of making true 
discoveries common properly, cures us of a bad 
trick which one may notice to have much hindered 
scientific persons lately, of rather spending their 
time in hiding their neighbours' discoveries, than 
improving their own; whereas, among us, scientific 
flamingoes are not only openly graced for dis¬ 
coveries, but openly disgraced' for coveries; and 
that sharply and permanently; so that there is 
rarely a hint or thought among them of each other’s 
being wrong, but quick confession of whatever is 
found out rightly.*^ 

* Confession always a little painful, however; s>cienti6c envy 
being the most difficult of all to conquer. I find I did much in¬ 
justice to the botanical lecturer, as well as to my friend, in my last 
letter; and, indeed, suspected as much at the time; but having 
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Bui thu |K>iQt in wkkh we Communists 

diBer most from other people is, that we dread, 
shove all things, getting miserly of ^itoe; and If 
there be any in us, or among ps, we try forthwith 
to get it made common, and would fain hear the 
mob oying for some of that treasure, where it 
seems to have accumulated. 1 say, * seems,' only: 
for though, at first, all the finest virtue looks as if 
it were laid up with the rich, (so that, generally, a 
millionaire would be much surprised at hearing that 
his daughter had made a pHr^^Uuse of herself, or 
that his son had murdered anybody for the sake 
of their watch and cravat),—it is not at all clear 
to us dark-reds that this virtue, proportionate to 
income, is of the right sort; and we believe that 
even if it were, the people who keep It thus all to 
themselves, and leave the so-called canaille without 
any, vitiate what they keep by keeping it, so that 
it is like manna laid up through the night, which 
breeds worms in the morning. 

You see, also, that we dark-red Communists, 
since we exist only in giving, must, on the contrary, 
hate with a perfect hatred all manner of thieving: 
even to Coeur-de-Lion*s tar-and-feather extreme; 
and of all thieving, we dislike thieving on trust 
most, (so that, if we ever get to be strong enough 


some botanical notions myself, which I am vain oi^ I wanted the 
lecturer’s to be wrong, and stopped cross-examining my friend as 
soon as 1 had got what suited me. Nevertheless, the general 
statement that follows, remember, rests on no tea-table chat; and 
JHie rh-t itwlf k 9*^ li**' pS »t voes. 
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td 4 o whi^ we want, and chance to catch hold of 
aojr faikd bankers, their necks will not be worth 
half an hour's purchase)* So also, as we think 
virtue diminishes in the honour and force of it in 
proportion to income, we think vice increases in the 
ioFce and shame of it, and is worse in kings and rich 
people than in poor; and worse on a large scale 
than on a narrow one; and worse when deliberate 
than hasty. So that we can understand one man's 
coveting a piece of vineyard-ground for a garden of 
herbs, and stoning the master of it, (both of them 
being Jews;)—and yet the dc^s ate queen's flesh 
for that, and licked king's blood I but for two nations 
—both Christians—to covet their neighbour's vine¬ 
yards, all down beside the River of their border, 
and slay until the River itself runs red! The little 
pool of Samaria!—shall all the snows of the Alps, 
or the salt pool of the Great Sea, wash their armour, 
for these ? 

I promised in my last letter that I would tell you 
the main meaning and bearing of the war, and its 
results to this day:—now that you know what 
Communism is, I can tell you these briefly, and, 
what is more to the purpose, how to bear yourself 
in the midst of them. 

The first reason for all wars, and for the necessity 
of national defences, is that the majority of persons, 
high and low, in aU European nations, are Thieves, 
and, in their hearts, greedy of their neighbours' 
goods, land, and fame. 

But besides being Thieves, they are also fools, 
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and have never yet been able to understand tiiat if 
Cornish men want pippins cheap^ they must not 
ravage Devonshire—that the prosperity of thdr 
neighbours is, in the end, their own also; and the 
poverty of their neighbours, by the communism of 
God, becomes also in the end their own. * Invidia,^ 
jealousy of your neighbour’s good, has been, since 
dust was first made flesh, the curse of man; and 
^Charitas,’ the desire to do your neighbour grace, 
the one source of all human glory, power, and 
material Blessing. 

But war between nations (fools and thieves 
though they be,) is not necessarily in all respects 
evil. I gave you that long extract from Froissart 
to show you, mainly, that Theft in its simplicity— 
however sharp and rude, yet if frankly done, and 
bravely—does not corrupt men’s souls; and they 
can, in a foolish, but quite vital and faithful way, 
keep the feast of the Virgin Mary in the midst of it. 

But Occult Theft,—Theft which hides itself even 
from itself, and is legal, respectable, and cowardly, 
•—corrupts the body and soul of man, to the last 
fibre of them. And the guilty Thieves of Europe, 
the real sources of all deadly war in it, are the 
Cajatalists—that is to say, people who live by per¬ 
centages on the labour of others; instead of by fair 
wages for their own. The Real war in Europe, of 
which this fighting in Paris is the Inauguration, is 
between these and the workmen, such as these have 
made him. They have kept him poor, ignorant, and 
sinful, that they might, without his knowledge, gather 
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for ^emaelves the produce of his toil. At last, a 
dim insight into the fact of this dawns on him; 
and such as they have made him he meets them, and 
will meet. 

Nay, the time b even come when he will study 
that Meteorological question, suggested by the Spec-- 
tatoTj formerly quoted, of the Filtration of Money 
from above downwards. 

“ It was one of the many delusions of the Com¬ 
mune,” (says to-day's Telegraphy 24th June,) " that 
it could do without rich consumers.” Well, such 
unconsumed existence would be very wonderful! 
Yet it is, to me also, conceivable. Without the 
riches,—no; but without the consumers ?—possibly! 
It is occurring to the minds of the workmen that 
these Golden Fleeces must get their dew from some¬ 
where. “ Shall there be dew upon the fleece only?” 
they ask:—and will be answered. They cannot do 
without these long purses, say you ? No; but they 
want to find where the long purses are filled. Nay, 
even their trying to burn the Louvre, without refer¬ 
ence to Art Professors, had a ray of meaning in it— 
quite Spectatorial. 

**If we must choose between a Titian and a 
Lancashiie cotton-mill,” (wrote the Spectator of 
August 6th, last year, instructing me in political eco¬ 
nomy, just as the war was beginning,) “ in the name 
of manhood and morality, give us the cotton-mill.” 

So thinks the French workman also, energetic¬ 
ally ; only his mill is not to be in Lancashire. Both 
French and English agree to have no more Titians, 
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Mia? 

Do 3rou see in the Times of yestoday and the 
day before, 22nd and 23rd June, that the Minister 
of France dares not, even in this her utmost need, 
put on an income tax; and do you see why he 
dares not ? 

Observe, such a tax is the only honest and just 
one ; because it tells on the rich in true proportion 
to the poor, and because it meets necessity in the 
shortest and bravest way, and without interfering 
with any commercial operation. 

All rich people object to income tax, of course; 
—^they like to pay as much as a poor man pays 
on their tea, sugar, and tobacco,—nothing on their 
incomes. 

Whereas, in true justice, the only honest and 
wholly right tax is one not merely on income, but 
property; increasing in percentage as the property 
is greater. And the main virtue of such a tax is 
that it makes publicly known what every man has, 
and how he gets it. 

For every kind of Vagabonds, high and low, agree 
in their dislike to give an account of the way they 
j^t their Jiving; still less, of how much they have got 
sewn up in their breeches. It does not, however, 
matter much to a country that it should know how 
its poor Vagabonds live; but it is of vital moment 
that it should know how its rich Vagabonds live; 
and that much of knowledge, it seems to me, in the 
present state of our education, is ^uite attainable. 
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tluitf when 3^<Mi havt attained it> yon may act on 
it wiselyi the first need is that you should be suie 
you are living honestly yourselves. That is why I 
toM you, in my second letter, you must learn to obey 
good laws before you seek to alter bad ones:—1 will 
amplify now a little the three promises 1 want you 
to make. Look back at them. 

L You are to do good work, whether you live or 
die. It may be you will have to die;—well, men 
have died for their country often, yet doing her no 
good; be ready to die for her in doing her assured 
good: her, and all other countries with her. Mind 
your own business with your absolute heart and 
soul; but see that it is a good business first. That 
it ts corn and sweet pease you are producing,—not 
gunpowder and arsenic. And be sure of this, liter¬ 
ally:— fmist simply rather die than make any 
destroying mechanism or compound. You are to be 
literally employed in cultivating the ground, or 
making useful things, and carrying them where they 
are wanted. Stand in the streets, and say to all 
who pass by: Have you any vineyard we can work 
in,— n(d Naboth’s ? In your powder and petroleum 
manufactory, we work no more. 

I have si^ little to you yet of any of the pictures 
engraved—you perhaps think, not to the ornament 
of my book. 

Be it so. You will find them better than orna¬ 
ments in time. Notice, however, in the one I 
give you with this letter—the ‘^Charity” of Giotto 
•---►the Red Queen of Dante, and ours also,—how 
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difierent his thou^t of her is from Uie common 
one. 

Usually she is nursing^ childnen, or giving money* 
Giotto thinks there is little charity in nursing dul^ 
dren;—bears and wolves do that for their little 
ones; and less still in giving money. 

His Charity tramples upon bags of gold—has no 
use for them. She gives only com and flowers; 
and God’s angel gives ker^ not even these—but a 
Heart. 

Giotto is quite literal in his meaning, as well as 
figurative. Your love is to give food and flowers, 
and to labour for them only. 

But what are we to do against powder and 
petroleum, then? What men may do; not what 
poisonous beasts may. If a wretch spit in your 
face, will you answer by spitting in his?-^if he 
throw vitriol at you, will you go to the apothecary 
for a bigger bottle ? 

There is no physical crime at this day, so far 
beyond pardon,—so without parallel in its tin* 
tempted guilt, as the making of war-machinery, 
and invention of mischievous substanee. Two 
nations may go mad, and fight like harlots—God 
have mercy on them;—you, who hand them carv¬ 
ing-knives off the table, for leave to pick up a 
dropped sixpence, what mercy is there for 
We are so humane, forsooth, and so wise; and our 
ancestors had tar-barrels for witches; we will have 
them for everybody else, and drive the witches’ 

bv * we will have our 
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cauldronsi please Hecate^ cooled (according to the 
I^arwinian theotyi) with baboon’s bloodi and enough 
of it, and sell hell-^fire in the open street. 

II. Seek to revenge no injury. You see now— 
do not you—a little more cleaiiy why I wrote that ? 
what strain there is* on the untaught masses of you 
to revenge themselves, even with insane fire ? 

Alas, the Taught masses are strained enough 
also;—have you not just seen a great religious and 
reformed nation, with its goodly Captains,—philo¬ 
sophical, sentimental, domestic, evangelical,—angel¬ 
ical-minded altogether, and with its Lord’s Prayer 
really quite vital to it,—come and take its neighbour 
nation by the throat, saying, **Pay me that thou 
owest ” ? 

Seek to revenge no injury: I do not say, seek to 
punish no crime: look what I hinted about failed 
bankers. Of that hereafter. 

III . Learn to obey good laws; and in a little 
while you will reach the better learning—how to 
obey good Men, who are living, breathing, un¬ 
blinded law; and to subdue base and disloyal 
ones, recognizing in these the light, and ruling 
over those in the power, of the Lord of Light and 
Peace, whose Dominion is an everlasting Dominion, 
and His Kingdom from generation to generation. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN 


L 
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WT AS THB WORLD GIVES 

My Friends,— 

1 BEGIN this letter a month before it is 
wanted, having several matters in my mind that I 
would fain put into words at once. It is the first of 
July, and I sit down to write by the dismallest light 
that ever yet I wrote by; namely, the light of this 
midsummer morning, in mid-England, (Matlock, 
Derbyshire), in the year 1871. 

For the sky is covered with grey cloud;—^not 
rain-cloud, but a dry black veil, which no ray of 
sunshine can pierce; partly diffused in mist, feeble 
mist, enough to make distant objects unintelligible, 
yet without any substance, or wreathing, or colour 
of its own. And everywhere the leaves of the trees 
are shaking fitfully, as they do before a thunder¬ 
storm; only not violently, but enough to show 
the passing to and fro of a strange, bitter, blight¬ 
ing wind. Dismal enough, had it been the first 
morning of its kind that summer had sent. But 
during all this spring, in London, and at Oxford, 
through meagre March, through changelessly sullen 
April, through despondent May, and darkened June, 
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Btomlog alter maming has come grey-shrouded 
thus. 

And it is a new thing to me, and a veiy dreadful 
one* I am fifty years old, and more; and since 1 
was five, have gleaned the best hours of my life in 
the sun of spring and summer mornings; and I 
never saw such as these, till now. 

And the scientific men are busy as ants, examin¬ 
ing the sun, and the moon, and the seven stars, and 
can tell me all about 1 believe, by this time; 
and how they move, and what they are made of. 

And I do not care, for my part, two copper 
spangles how they move, nor what they are made 
of. 1 can’t move them any other way than they go, 
nor make them of anything else, better than they 
are made. But I would care much and give much, 
if I could be told where this bitter wind comes from, 
and what it is made of. 

For, perhaps, with forethought, and fine labora¬ 
tory science, one might make it of something else. 

It looks partly as if it were made of poisonous 
smoke; very possibly it may be: there are at least 
two hundred furnace chimneys in a square of two 
miles on every side of me. But mere smoke would 
not blow to and fro in that wild way. It looks 
more to me as if it were made of dead men’s souls 
—such of them as are not gone yet where they have 
to go^ and may be flitting hither and thither, doubt¬ 
ing, themselves, of the fittest place for them. 

You know, if there are such things as souls, and 
if ever any of them haunt places where they have 
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been hurt, ^ere must be many about us, just How, 
disi^eased enough! 

You may laugh, if you like. I don’t believe any 
one of you would like to live in a room with a 
murdered man in the cupboard, however well pre* 
served chemically;—even with a sunflower growing 
out at the top of his head. 

And 1 don’t, myself, like living in a world with 
such a multitude of murdered men in the,ground of 
it—^though we are making heliotropes of them, and 
scientific flowers, that study the sun. 

1 wish the scientific men would let me and other 
people study it with our own eyes, and neither 
through telescopes nor heliotropes. You shall, at 
all events, study the rain a little, if not the sun, to¬ 
day, and settle that question we have been upon so 
long as to where it comes from. 

All France, it seems, is in a state of enthusi¬ 
astic delight and pride at the unexpected facility 
with which she has got into debt; and Monsieur 
Thiers is congratulated by all our wisest papers 
on his beautiful statesmanship of borrowing. I 
don’t myself see the cleverness of it, having 
suffered a good deal from that kind of statesman¬ 
ship in private persons: but I daresay it is as 
clever as anything else that statesmen do, now-a- 
days; only it happens to be more mischievous than 
most of their other doings, and I want you to under¬ 
stand the bearings of it. 

Evexybody in France who has got any money is 
eager to lend it to M. Thiers at five per cent. No 
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doubt; but who is to pay the five per cent.? It is 
to be " raised " by duties on this and that. Then 
certainly the persons who get the five per cent, will 
have to pay some part of these duties themselves, 
on their own tea and sugar, or whatever else is 
taxed; and this taxing will be on the whole of their 
trade, and on whatever they buy with the rest of 
their fortunes; but the five per cent, only on what 
they lend M. Thiers. 

It is a low estimate to say the payment of duties 
will take off one per cent, of their five. 

Practically, therefore, the arrangement is that 
they get four per cent, for their money, and have 
all the trouble of customs duties, to take from them 
another extra one per cent., and give it them back 
again. Four per cent., however, is not to be de¬ 
spised. But who pays that? 

The people who have got no money to lend, 
pay it; the daily worker and producer pays it 
Unfortunate William,” who has borrowed, in this 
instance, not a plane he could make planks with, 
but mitrailleuses and gunpowder, with which he 
has planed away his own farmsteads, and forests, 
and fair fields of corn, and having left himself 
desolate, now has to pay for the loan of this useful 
instrument, five per cent. So says the gently 
commercial James to him: “ Not only the price of 
your plane, but five per cent, to me for lending it, 
O sweetest of Williams.” 

Sweet William, carrying generally more absinthe 
in his brains than wit, has little to say for himself. 
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having, indeed, wasted too mudi of his sweetness 
lately, tainted disagreeably with petroleum, on idie 
desert air of Paris. And the people vd)o are to get 
their live per cent, out of him, and roll him and 
suck him,*—the sugar-cane of a William that he is, 
—^how should they but think the arrangement a 
glorious one for the nation? ^ 

So there is great acclaim and triumphal proces* 
sion of financiers! and the arrangement is made; 
namely, that all the poor labouring pibrsons in 
France are to pay the rich idle ones five per cent 
annually, on the sum of eighty millions of sterling 
pounds, until further notice. 

But this is not all, observe. Sweet William is 
not altogether so soft in his rind that you can 
crush him without some sufficient machinery: you 
must have your army in good order, “to justify 
public confidence; ” and you must get the expense 
of that, beside your five per cent., out of ambrosial 
William. He must pay tlie cost of his own roller. 

Now, therefore, see briefly what it all comes to. 

First, you spend eighty millions of money in 
fireworks, doing no end of damage in letting them 
off. 

Then ygii borrow money, to pay the firework- 
maker^s bill, from any gain-loving persons who 
have got it. 

And then, dressing your bailifF’s men in new red 
coats and cocked hats, you send them drumming 
and trumpeting into the fields, to take the peasants 
by the throat, and make them pay the interest on 
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eodted hats besides. 

That is financiering/’ my friends, as the mob 
of the money-makers understand it. And they 
understand it well. For that is what it always 
comes to, finally; taking the peasant by the throat. 
He musi^ pay—for he only can. Food can only be 
got out of the ground, aiid all these devices of 
soldiership, and law, and arithmetic, are but ways 
of getting at last down to him, the furrow-driver, 
and snatching the roots from him as he digs. 

And they have got him down, now, they think, 
well, for a while, poor William, after his fit of fury 
and petroleum: and can make their money out of 
him, for years to come, in the old ways. 

Did you chance, my friends, any of you, to sec, 
the other day, the 83rd number of the GraphiCy 
with the picture of the Queen’s concert in it ? All 
the fine ladies sitting so trimly, and looking so 
sweet, and doing the whole duty of woman — 
wearing their fine clothes gracefully; and the 
pretty singer, white - throated, warbling *^Home, 
sweet home ” to them, so morally, and melodiously! 
Here was yet to be our ideal of virtuous life, 
thought the Graphic! Surely, we are safe back 
with our virtues in satin slippers and lace veils; 
and our Kingdom of Heaven is come again, with 
observation, and crown diamonds of the dazzling- 
est. Cherubim and Seraphim in toilettes de Paris, 
—^bleu-de-ciel—^vert d’olivier-de-Not 5 —mauve de 
colombe-fusill^,) dancing to Coote and Tinney’s 
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band; and vulgar Hell reserved for the canaiUe, 
as heretofore 1 Vulgar Hell shall be didactically 
pourtrayed, accordingly; (see page ly,)—^Wicked- 
n^Bss going its way to iis poor Home—^bitter*sweet. 
Ouvrier and p^troleuse—^prisoners at last—glaring 
wild on their way to die. 

Alas! of these divided races, of whom^ne was 
appointed to teach and guide the other, which has 
indeed sinned deepest—the unteaching, ot the 
taught?—which now are guiltiest—these, who perish, 
or those—^who forget ? 

Ouvrier and p6troleuse; they are gone their 
way—to their death. But for these, the Virgin of 
France shall yet unfold the oriflamme above their 
graves, and lay her blanches liUes on their smircheo 
dust. Yes, and for these, great Charles shall rouse 
his Roland, and bid him put ghostly trump to lip, 
and breathe a point of war ; "pd tl.,.. i.clmed Pucelle 
shall answer with a wood*note of Oomrdmy;— 
yes, and for these the Louis they mocked, like his 
master, shall raise his holy hands, and pray God’s 
peace. 

‘^Not as the world giveth.” Everlasting shane 
only, and unrest, are the world’s gifts. These 
Swine of the five per cent, shall share them duly. 

“ La sconoscente vita, chc i fe’ sozzi 
Ad ogni conoscenza or li fa bruni. 

* * ♦ * 

Che tutto Toro, ch’e sotto la luna, 

E che gi^ fh, di queste anime stanche 
Non poterebbe fame posar una.” 
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f* A 4 ogni cotioscen^a bruni: ’’ Dark to ail tc- 
cogmttoo! So they would have it indeed, true of 
instinct ‘*Ce serait I’inquisition/’ screamed the 
Senate of France, threatened with income-tax and 
inquiry into their ways and means. Well,—what 
better thing could it be ? Had they not been blind 
long enough, under their mole-hillocks, that they 
should shriek at the first spark of ** Inquisition ” ? 
A few things might be “ inquired,” one should think, 
and answered, among honest men, now, to advantage, 
and openly ? ** Ah no—for God's sake,” shrieks the 

Senate, “no Inquisition. If ever anybody should 
come to know how we live, we were disgraced for 
ever, hoftest gentlemen that we are.” 

Now, my friends, the first condition of all bravery 
is to keep out of t/its loathsomeness. If you do 
live by rapine, stand up like a man for the old law 
of bow and spear; but don’t fall whimpering down 
on your belly, like Autoiycus, “grovelling on the 
ground,” when another human creature asks you 
how you get j^our daily bread, with an “Oh, that 
ever I was born,—here is inquisition come on me! ” 

The Inquisition must come. Into men’s con¬ 
sciences, no; not now: there is little worth looking 
into there. But into their pockets—yes; a most 
practicable and beneficial inquisition, to be made 
thoroughly and purgatorially, once for all, and 
rendered unnecessary hereafter, by furnishing the 
relieved marsu/’alia with— glass pockets, for the 
future. 

You know, at least, that we, in our own society, 
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tact to have giaas pockets^ as we aie ail to give the 
tenth of what we have, to buy land with^ so that we 
must eveiy one know each other^s property to a 
farthing. And this month 1 begin making up my 
own accounts for you, as I said I would: 1 could 
not, sooner, though I set matters in train as soon as 
my first letter was out, and effected (as 1 supposed !X 
in February, a sale of £14,000 worth of houses, at 

the West End, to Messrs. - and —, of . . 

Row. 

But from then till now, I’ve been tr3ring to get 
that piece of business settled, and until yesterday, 
X9th July, 1 have not been able. 

For, first there was a mistake made by my lawyer 
in the list of the houses; No. 7 ought to have been 
No. 1. It was a sheer piece of stupidity, and ought 
to have been corrected by a dash of the pen; but 
all sorts of deeds had to be made out again, merely 
that they might be paid for; and it took about three 
months to change 7 into i. 

At last all was declared smooth again, and 1 
thought I should get my money; but Messrs. - ■ 
never stirred. My people kept sending them letters, 
saying I really did want the money, though they 
mightn't think it. Whether they thought it or not, 
they took no notice of any such informal communi¬ 
cations. I thought they were going to back out 
of their bargain; but my man of business at last 
got their guarantee for its completion. 

**If they've guaranteed the payment, why don’t 
they pay ?" thought I; but still I couldn't get gny 
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tnotMy. At last I found the lawyers on both sides 
were quarrdling over the stamp-duties! Nobody 
knew, of the whole pack of them, whether this 
stamp or that was the right one! and my lawyers 
wouldn't give an eighty-pound stamp, and theirs 
wouldn't be content with a twenty-pound one. 

Now, you know, all this stamp business itself is 
merely Mr. Gladstone's * way of coming in for kts 
share of the booty. I can't be allowed to sell my 
houses in peace, but Mr. Gladstone must have his 
three hundred pounds out of me, to feed his 
Woolwich infant with, and fire it off ‘‘with the 
most satisfactory result," “nothing damaged but 
the platform." 

1 am content, if only he would come and say 
what he wants, and take it, and get out of my sight. 
But not to know what he does want! and to keep 
me from getting my money at all, while his lawyers 
ai« asking which is the right stamp ? 1 think he 

had better be dear on that point next time. 

But here, at last, are six months come and gone, 
and the stamp question is—not settled, indeed, but 
I've undertaken to keep my man of business free of 
harm, if the stamps won't do; and so at last he 
says I*m to have my money ; and I really believe, 

by the time this letter is out, Messrs.-will have 

paid me my 14,000. 

Now you know I promised you the tenth of all I 


• Of oo^e the Prime Minister is always the fM/ tax-gatheicr; 
the of the Exchequer is> only the catS-paw 
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hftd, when free from incumbrances already cadsting 
on it. This first instalment of ;^i 4 ,ooo is not aU 
dear, for I want part of it to found a Mastership 
pf Drawing under the Art Professorship at Oxford; 
which I can't do rightly for less than ;^5,ooo. But 
Ill count the sum left as ;^io,cxx> instead of £gfOOOi 
and that will be clear for our society, and so, you 
shall have a thousand pounds down, as the tenth 
of that, which will quit me, observe, of my pledge 
thus far. 

A thousand down, I say; but down where ? 
Where can I put it to be safe for us? You will 
find presently, as others come in to help us, and we 
get something worth taking care of, that it becomes 
a very curious question indeed, where we can put 
our money to be safe I 

In the meantime. I've told my man of business to 
buy £i,ooo consols in the names of two men of 
honour; the names cannot yet be certain. What 
remains of the round thousand shall be kept to add 
to next instalment. And thus begins the fund, 
which 1 think we may advisably call the ** St. 
George's" fund. And although the interest on 
consols is, as 1 told you before, only the taxation 
on the British peasant continued since the Napoleon 
wars, still this Utde portion of his labour, the interest 
on our St. George's fund, will at last be saved for 
him, and brought back to him. 

And now, if 3 rou will read over once again the 
end of my fifth letter, 1 will tell you a little more 
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of what we are to do with this money, as it in- 
creases. 

First, let whoever gives us any, be clear in their 
minds that it is a Gift. It is*not an Investment. 
It is a frank and simple gift to the British people: 
nothing of it is to come back to the giver. 

But also, nothing of it is to be lost. The money 
is not to be spent in feeding Woolwich infants with 
gunpowder. It is to be spent in dressing the earth 
and keeping it,—^in feeding human lips,—in clothing 
human bodies,—in kindling human souls. 

First of all, I say, in dressing the earth. As 
soon as the fund reaches any sufficient amount, 
the Trustees shall buy with it any kind of land 
offered them at just price in Britain. Rock, moor, 
marsh, or sea-shore—it matters not w'hat, so it be 
British ground, and secured to us. 

Then, we will ascertain the absolute best that can 
be made of every acre. We will first examine what 
fiowers and herbs it naturally bears; eveiy whole¬ 
some fiower that it will grow shall be sown in its 
wild {daces, and every kind of fruit-tree that can 
prosper; and arable and pasture land extended by 
every ex{)edient of tillage, with humble and simple 
cottage dwellings under faultless sanitary regula¬ 
tion. Whatever piece of land we begin to work 
u{>ony we shall treat thoroughly at once, putting 
unlimited manual labour on it, until we have every 
foot of it under as strict care as a flower-garden: 
and the labourers shall be paid sufficient, unchang¬ 
ing wages; and their children educated compulsorily 
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10 agrieuitural schook i0ia0d, iii^l naval dchoels by 
the sed) the indispensable first condition of such 
education being that the boys learn either to ride or 
sail; the girls to spin, weave, and sew, and at a 
proper age to cook all ordinary food exquisitdy ; the 
youth of both sexes to be disciplined daily in the 
strictest practice of vocal music; and for morality, 
to be taught gentleness to all brute creatures,— 
finished courtesy to each other,—to speak truth 
with rigid care, and to obey orders with the pre¬ 
cision of slaves. Then, as they get older, thi^ are 
to learn the natural history of the place they live 
in,—to know Latin, boys and girls both,—and 
the history of five cities: Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, and London. 

Now, as 1 told you in my fifth letter, to what 
extent 1 may be able to carry this plan into exe¬ 
cution, 1 know not; but to some visible extent, with 
tSy own single hand, 1 can and will, if 1 live. Nor 
do I doubt but that 1 shall find help enough, as 
soon as the full action of the system is seen, and 
^ ever so little a space of rightly cultivated ground 
in perfect beauty, with inhabitants in peace of 
heart, of whom none 

“Doluit miserans inopem, aut invidit habenti.” 

Such a life we have lately been taught by vile 
parsons to think impossible; so far from being 
impossible, it Aas been the actual life of all glorious 
human states in their origin. 
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"Haiic olim veterdt vitasn coluere Sabini; 

Hanc Remus tt &ater; sic fortis Etruna crevit; 

ScUicet et rerum facta est pulchcrrima Roma.” 

But, had it never been endeavoured until now, 
we might yet learn to hope for its unimagined good 
by considering what it has been possible for us to 
reach of unimagined evil. Utopia and its bene-> 
diction are probable and simple things, compared 
to the Kakotopia and its curse, which we have seen 
actually fulfilled. We have seen the city of Paris 
(what miracle can be thought of beyond this ?) with 
her own forts raining ruin on her palaces, and her 
young children casting fire into the streets in which 
they had been born; but we have not faith enough 
in heaven to imagine the reverse of this, or the 
building of any city whose streets shall be full 
of innocent boys and girls playing in the midst 
thereof. 

My friends, you have trusted, in your time, too 
many idle words. Read now these following, not 
idle ones; and remember them; and trust them, for 
they are true:— 

“ Oh, thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones with fair 
colours, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. 

*'And all thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy children. 

In righteousness shalt thou be established: 
thou ahalt be far from oppression; for thou shalt 
not f5ear; and from terror; for it shall not come 
near thefc. . . . 
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Whosoever shall gather together against thee 
sfafhll fall for thy sake. . . . 

weapon that is formed against thee shall 
^prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is the 
heritage of the servants of the Lord; and their 
righteousness is of me, saith the Lord.” 

Remember only that in this now antiquated 
translation, ** righteousness ” means, accurately and 
simply, justice,” and is the eternal law of right, 
obeyed alike in the great times of each state, by 
Jew, Greek, and Roman. In my next letter, we 
will examine into the nature of this justice, and 
of its relation to Governments that deserve the 
name. 

And so believe me 

Faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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HOKOUR TO WHOM HONOUR 

]>1NMAKK UllL, 

My Friends,— u/ sepumbei^ 1871. 

As the design which I had in view when I 
began these letters (and many a year before, in the 
germ and first outlines of it) is now fairly afoot, and 
in slow, but determined, beginning of realization, I 
will endeavour in this and the next following letter to 
set its main features completely before you; though, 
remember, the design would certainly be a shallow 
and vain one, if its bearings could be either shortly 
explained, or quickly understood, I have much in 
my own hope, which I know you are as yet incapable 
of hoping, but which your enemies are dexterous in 
discouraging, and eager to discourage. Have you 
noticed how curiously and earnestly the greater 
number of public journals that have yet quoted these 
papers, allege, for their part, nothing but the diffi¬ 
culties in our way; and that with as much contempt 
as they can venture to express ? No editor could say 
to your face that the endeavour to give you fresh 
air, wholesome emplo3rment, and high education, 
was reprehensible or dangerous. The worst he 
can venture to say is, that it is ridiculous,—which 

T. 161 T, 
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you observe is, by most, declared aa wittily its 
they may. 

Some must, indeed, candidly think, as well as say 
<so. Education of any noble'kind has of late been 
so constantly given only to the idle classes, or, at 
least, to those who conceive it a privilege to be idle,* 
that it is difficult for any person, trained in modem 
habits of thought, to imagine a true and refined 
scholarship, of which the essential foundation is to 
be skill in some useful labour. Time and trial will 
show which of the two conceptions of education is 
indeed the ridiculous one—and ftave shown, many 
and many a day before this, if any one would look 
at the showing. Such trial, however, I mean anew 
to make, with what life is left to me, and help given 
to me: and the manner of it is to be this, that, few 
or many, as our company may be, wc will secure 
for the people of Britain as wide spaces of British 
ground as we can; and on such spaces of freehold 
land we will cause to be trained as many British 
chifdrcn as we can, in healthy, brave, and kindly 
life, to every one of whom there shall be done true 
justice, and dealt fair opportunity of ^ advancement,^^ 
or what else may, indeed, be good for them. 

* Infinite nonsense is talked aljout the “work done” by the 
upper classes. I have done a little ntyself, in my day, of the kind 
of work they boast of; but mine, at least, has l)een oil play. Even 
lawyer’s, which is, on the whole, the hardest, you may observe to be 
essentially grim play, made ntore jovial for themselves by conditions 
which make it somewhat dismal to other people. Here and there 
we have a real worker am^ng soldierb, or no soldiering would long 
* be possitfie; nevertheless young men don’t go into the Guards with 
any primal or essential idea of work* 
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justice !*• I might more shortly have 
written justice,** only you are all now so much 
in the way of asking (jpr what you think rights/* 
which, if you could get them, would turn out to 
be the deadliest wrongs;—^and you suffer so much 
from an external mechanism of justice, which for 
centuries back has abetted, or, at best, resulted in, 
every conceivable manner of injustice—that I am 
compelled to say ** True justice,” to distinguish it 
from that which is commonly imagined by the 
populace, or attainable under the existing laws, of 
civiliaed nations. 

This true justice—(not to spend time, which I am 
apt to be too fond of doing, in verbal definition), 
consists mainly in the granting to every human 
being due aid in the development of such faculties 
as it possesses for action and enjoyment; primarily, 
for useful action, because all enjoyment worth hav¬ 
ing (nay, all enjoyment not harmful) must in some 
way arise out of that, either in happy energy, or 
rightly complacent and exulting rest. 

'**Due aid, you see, I have written. Not ** equal ” 
aid. One of the first statements I made to you 
respecting this domain of ours was ** there shall be 
no equality in it.” In education especially, true 
justice is curiously unequal—if you choose to give it 
a hard name, iniquitous. The right law of it is that 
you are to take most pains with the best material. 
Many conscientious masters will plead for the 
exactly contrary iniquity, and say you should take 
the most pains with the duUest boys. But that 
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is not so (only you must be veiy ctreiful thut ytm 
know which are the dull boys; for the deverest 
look often very like them), ^ever waste pains on 
bad ground; let it remain rough, though properly 
looked after and cared for; it will be of best service 
so; but spare no labour on the good, or on what 
has in it the cap>acity of good. The tendency of 
modem help and care is quite morbidly and madly 
in reverse of this great principle. Benevolent per¬ 
sons are always, by preference, busy on the essen¬ 
tially bad; and exhaust themselves in efforts to 
get maximum intellect from cretins, and maximum 
virtue from criminals. Meantime, they take no 
care to ascertain (and for the most part when 
ascertained, obstinately refuse to remove) the con¬ 
tinuous sources of cretinism and crime, and suffer 
the most splendid material in child-nature to wander 
neglected about the streets, until it has become 
rotten to the degree in which they feel prompted 
to take an interest in it. Now 1 have not the 
slightest intention—understand this, I beg of you, 
very clearly—of setting myself to mend or reform 
people; when they are once out of form they may 
stay so, for me.* But of what unspoiled stuff I 

* I speak in the fitst person, not insolently, but necessarily, being 
yet alone in this design. and for some time to come the responsi*- 
bility of carrying it on must rest nith me, nor do 1 ask or desire 
any present help, except from tho&e who understand i^hat I have 
written in the course of the last ten years, and who can trust me, 
therefore. But the continuance of the scheme must depend on the 
finding men staunch and prudent fbi the heads of each department 
of the practical work, consenting, indeed, with each other as to 
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there is room for; shapes unalterable, if it may be, 
for ever. 

The best shapes ftiere is room for/' since, ac¬ 
cording to the conditions around them, men’s natures 
must expand or remain contracted; and, yet more 
distinctly, let me say, ** the best shapes that there is 
substance for," seeing that we must accept contentedly 
infinite difference in the original nature and capacity, 
even at their purest; ivhich it is the first condition 
of right education to make manifest to all persons— 
most of all to the persons chiefly concerned. That 
other men should know their measure, is, indeed, 
desirable; but that they should know it themselves, 
is wholly necessary. 

^‘By competitive examination of course ?” Sternly,^ ^ 
no! but under absolute prohibition of all violent 
and strained effort—most of all envious or anxious 
effort—in every exercise of body and mind; and 
by enforcing on every scholar's heart, from the first 
to the last stage of his instruction, the irrevocable 
ordinance of the third Fors Clavigera, that his 
mental rank among men is fixed from the hour he 
was born,—that by no temporary or violent effort 
can he train, though he may seriously injure the 
faculties he has; that by no manner of effort can 
he increase them; and that his best happiness is 
to consist in the admiration of powers by him for 

certain great principles of that work, but left wholly to their own 
judgment as to the manner and degree in which they are to be 
carried in 1,0 effect. 
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ever luimUaiiuible, and of arts, and deeds^ by him 
ever inimitable. 

» 

Some ten or twelve years ago, when I was first 
actively engaged in Art teadbing, a young Scottish 
student came up to London to put himself untkr 
me, having taken many prizes respect 

to the qualities looked for by the judges) in various 
schools of Art. He worked under me very earnestly 
and patiently for some time; and 1 was able to 
praise his doings in what 1 thought very high terms: 
nevertheless, there remained always a look of mortifi¬ 
cation on his face, after he had been praised, however 
unqualifiedly. At last, he could hold no longer, but 
one day, when I had been more than usually com¬ 
plimentary, turned to me with an anxious, yet not 
unoonfident expression, .and asked: ** Do you think, 
sir, that 1 shall ever draw as well as Turner ? ** 

I paused for a second or two, being much taken 
aback; and then answered,* '' It is far more likely 
you should be made Emperor of All the Russias. 
There is a new Emperor every fifteen or twenty 
years, on the average; and by strange hap, and 
fortunate cabal, anybody might be made Emperor. 
But there is only one Turner in five hundred years, 
and God decides, without any admission of auxiliary' 
cabal, piece of clay His soul is to be put in.” 

It was the first time that I bad been brought into 
direct collision with the modem system of prize¬ 
giving and competition; and the mischief of it was, 

* 1 do not mean that I answered in these words, but to the 
effect of them, at greater len&th. 
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in tbe aeqiid, dearly diown to me, and tragically. 
Thia youth had the finest powers of mechanical 
execution 1 have ever met with, but was quite in¬ 
capable invention, or strong intellectual effort of 
any kind Had he been taught early and thoroughly 
to know his place, and be content with his faculty, 
he would have been one of the happiest and most 
serviceable of men. But, at the Art schools, he got 
prise after prize for his neat handling; and having, 
in his restricted imagination, no power of discern¬ 
ing the qualities of great work, all the vanity of his 
nature was brought out unchecked; so that, being 
intensely industrious and conscientious, as well as 
vain, (it is a Scottish combination of character not 
unfrequent,*) he naturally expected to become one 
of the greatest of men. My answer not only morti¬ 
fied, but angered him, and made him suspicious of 
me; he thought I wanted to keep his talents from 
being fairly displayed, and soon afterwards asked 
leave (he was then in my employment as well as 
under my teaching) to put himself under another 
master. I gave him leave at once, telling him, ** if 
he found the other master no better to his mind, he 
might come back to me whenever he chose.” The 
other master giving him jio more hope of advance¬ 
ment than I did, he came back to me; I sent him 

* Wc Englbih arc usually l>aji allo{*etlier in a harmonious way, and 
only quite insolent wh^n we are quite good-for-nothing; the least 
good in us shows itself in a measure of modesty ; hut many Scotch 
naiotesyof fine capacity otherwise, are rendered entirely aboilive hy 
conorit. 
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into Switzerland, to draw Swiss architectiire; but 
instead of doing what I bid him, quietly, and nothing 
else, he set himself, with furious industry, to draw 
«snowy mountains and clouds, that he might show 
me he could draw like Albert Durer, or Turner;— 
spent his strength in agony of vain effortcaught 
cold, fell into decline, and died. How many actual 
deaths are now annually caused by the strain and 
anxiety of competitive examination, it would startle 
us aU if we could know: but the mischief done to 
the best faculties of the brain in all cases, and the 
miserable confusion and absurdity involved in the 
system itself, which offers every place, not to the 
man who is indeed fitted for it, but to the one who, 
on a given day, chances to have bodily strength 
enough to stand the cruellest strain, are evils infi¬ 
nite in their consequences, and more lamentable than 
many deaths. 

This, then, shall be the first condition of what 
education it may become possible for us to give, 
that the strength of the youths shall never be 
strained; and that their best powers shall be de* 
veloped in each, without competition, though they 
shall have to pass crucial, but not severe, examina¬ 
tions, attesting clearly to themselves and to other 
people, hot the utmost they can do, but that at least 
they can do some things accurately and well: their 
own certainty of this being accompanied with the 
quite as clear and much happier certainty, that there 
are many other things which they will never be able 
to Ho at all. 
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^ The happier certainty ? ” Yes. A man's happi- 
jpesB consists infinitely more in admiration of the 
faculties of others than in confidence in his own. 
That reverent admiration is the perfect human gift 
in him; all lower animals are happy and noble in 
the degree they can share it. A dog reverences you, 
a fly does not; the capacity of partly understanding 
a creature above him, is the dog's nobility. Increase 
such reverence in human beings, and you increase 
daily their happiness, peace, and dignity; take it 
away, and you make them wretched as well as vile. 
But for fifty years back modern education has de¬ 
voted itself simply to the teaching of impudence; 
and then we complain that wc can no more manage 
our mobs! '' Look at Mr. Robert Stephenson,” (wc 
tell a boy,) “ and at Mr. James Watt, and Mr. William 
Shakspeare! You know you are every bit as good 
as they; you have only to work in the same way, 
and you will infallibly ar-ive at the same eminence." 
Most boys believe the ^^you are every bit as good 
as they,'* without any painful experiment: but the 
better*minded ones really take the advised measures; 
and as, at the end of all things, thcic can be but 
one Mr. James Watt or Mr. William Shakspeare, 
the rest of the candidates for distinction, finding 
themselves, after all their work, still indistinct, think 
it must be the fault of the police, and are riotous 
accordingly. 

To some extent it is the fault of the police, truly 
enough, considering as the police of Europe, or 
teachers of politeness and civic manners, its higher 
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daises,*»-higher either by race or facility; Polke 
they are, or else are nothing; bound to keep order^ 
both by dear teaching of the duty and deU^t of 
.Respect, and, much more, by being themselves^ 
Respectable; whether as priests, or kings, or lords, 
or generals, or admirals;—if they will only take care 
to be verily iAat, the Respect will be forthcoming, 
with little pains: nay, even Obedience, inccmcetvable 
to modern free souls as it may be, we shall get again, 
as soon as there is anybody worth obeying, and who 
can keep us out of shoal water. 

Not but that those two admirals and their captains 
have been sorely, though needfully, dealt with. It 
was, doubtless, not a scene of the brightest in our 
naval history—that Agincourt^ entomologically, as it 
were, pinned to her wrong place, off Gibraltar; but 
in truth, it was less the captain^s fault, than the iron** 
monger's. You need not think you can ever havC 
seamen in iron ships; it is not in flesh and blood to 
be vigilant when vigilance is so slightly necessary: 
the best seaman born will lose his qualities, when he 
knows he can steam against wind and tide,* and has 
to handle ships so large that the care of them is 
necessarily divided among many persons. If you 
want sea-captains indeed, like Sir Richard Grenville 
or Lord Dundonald, you must give them small ships, 


" “Sieam has, of courtic, utterly extirpated seamanship,’* Mys 
Admiral Rous, in his letter lO the Tinm (which 1 had, of course, 
not seen when I wrote this\ Read the whole letter and the article 
on it in the Tims of the 17th, which is entirely temperate and 
coQChisive. 
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aiKl wooden ones,—nothing but oak, pine, and 
hemp to trust to, above or below,—and those, 
trustworthy. 

You little know how much is implied in the two 
conditions of boys’ education that I gave you in my 
last letter,—that they shall all learn either to ride 
or sail; nor by what constancy of law the power of 
highest discipline and honour is vested by Nature 
in the two chivalries—of the Horse and the Wave. 
Both are significative of the right command of man 
over his own passions; but they teach, farther, the 
strange mystery of relation that exists between his 
soul and the wild natural elements on the one hand, 
and the wild lower animals on the other. The sea¬ 
riding gave their chief strength of temper to the 
Athenian, Norman, Pisan, and Venetian,—masters 
of the arts of the world: but the gentleness of 
chivalry, properly so called, depends on the recog¬ 
nition of the order and awe of lower and loftier 
animal-life, first clearly taught in the myth of Chiron, 
and in his bringing up of Jason, -^sculapius, and 
Achilles, but most perfectly by Homer in the fable 
of the horses of Achilles, and the part assigned to 
them, in relation to the death of his friend, and in 
prophecy of his own. There is, perhaps, in all the 
'Iliad’ nothing more deep in significance—theie is 
nothing in all literature more perfect in human 
tenderness, and honour lor the mystery of inferior 
life,^ than the verses that describe the sorrow of 

* The myth of Balaam; the cause a&siirned for the journey of 
the 61st KihR of tscael from his father's house; and the manner of 
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the divine horses at the death of PatroduSi and the 
comfort given them by the greatest of the gods*' 
You shall read Pope’s translation; it does not give 
you the manner of the original, but it entirely gives 
you the passion:— 

** Meantime, at distance from the scene of blood, 

The pensive steeds of great Achilles stood ; 

Their godlike master slain befoce their eyes 
They wept, and shared in human miseries. 

In vain Automedon now shakes the rein, 

Now plies the lash, and soothes and threats in vain ; 

Nor to the fight nor Hellespont they go, 

Restive they stood, and obstinate in woe ; 

Still as a tombstone, never to be moved. 

On some good man or woman unreproved 
Lays its eternal weight; or fix’d as stands 
A marble courser by the sculptor’s hand.s, 

Placed on the hero’s grave. Along their face, 

The big round drops coursed down with silent pace, 
Conglobing on the dust. Their manes, that late 
Circled their arched necks, and waved in state, 

Trail’d on the dust, beneath the yoke were spread, 

And prone to earth was hung their languid head ; 

Nor Jove disdain’d to cast a pitying look, 

While thus relenting to the steeds he spoke: 

‘Unhappy coursers of immortal strain ! 

Exempt from age, and deathless now in vain! 

Did we your race on mortal man bestow, 

Only, alas ! to share in mortal woe ? 

Fonm I what is there, of inferior birth, 

That breathes or creeps upon the dust of earth ; 

What wretched creature of what wretched kind. 

Than man more weak, calamitous and blind ? 


the triumphal entry of the greatest King of Judah into His cipltal, 
are e^mbolk; of the same truths; but in a yet more strange humility. 
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A misembte race I But cease to mourn I 
For not by you shall Priam’s son be borne 
High, on the splendid car; one glorious prize 
He rashly boasts ; the rest our will denies. 

Ourself will swiftness to your nerves impart, 

Ourself with rising spirits swell your heart. 

Automedon your rapid flight shall bear 
Safe to the navy through the storm of war. . . 

He said ; and, breathing in th’ immortal horse 
Excessive spirit, urged them to the course; 

From their high manes they shake the dust, and bear 
The kindling chariot through the parted war.’’ 

Is not that a prettier notion of horses than you 
will get from your betting English chivalry on the 
Derby day ? * We will have, please heaven, some 
riding, not as jockeys ride, and some sailing, not 
as pots and kettles sail, once more on English 
land and sea; and out of both, kindled yet again, 
the chivalry of heart of the Knight of Athens, 
and Eques of Rome, and Ritter of Germany, and 
Chevalier of France, and Cavalier of England- 
chivalry gentle always and lowly, among those 
who deserved their name of knight; showing meicy 
to whom mercy was due, and honour to whom 
honour* 

It exists yet, and out of La Mancha, too (or none 
of us could exist), whatever you may think in these 
days of ungentleness and Dishonour. It exists 
secretly, to the full, among you yourselves, and the 
recovery of it again would be to you as the opening 


* CoiDpare also Black Ausler at llie Battle of the Lake, in 
Mjkcftiday’s 'X<ays of Kotne.’ 
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of a well sti the de&ert. You remamber What I toM 
you were the three spiritual treasures of your life 
—^AdmiratioUi HopCi and Love. Admiration is the 
Jaculty of giving Honour. It is the best word we 
have for the various feelings of wonder, reveii||^e, 
awe, and humility, which are needful for ah lovely 
work, and which constitute the habitual temper of 
all noble and clear-sighted persons, as opposed to 
the ''impudence’^ of base and blind ones. The 
Latins called this great virtue ^'pudor,*’ of which 
our impudence is the negative; the Gredts had 
a better word, too wide in the bearings 

of it for me to explain to you to-day, even if it 
cott/d be explained before you recovered the feel¬ 
ing ;<^which, after being taught for fifty years that 
impudence is the chief duty of man, and that living 
in coal-holes and ash-heaps is his proudest exist¬ 
ence, and that the methods of generatipn of vermin 
are his loftiest subject of science,—^it will not be 
easy for to do; but your children may, and 
you will see that it is good for them. In the history 
of the five cities 1 named, they shall learn, so far 
as they can understand, what has been beautifully 
and bravely done; and they shall know the lives 
of the heroes and heroines in truth and natural¬ 
ness ; and shall be taught to remember the gveMitest 
of them on the days of their birth and desib; so 
that the year shall have its full calendar of reverent 
Maimory. And on every day, part of their morning 
service shall be a song in honour of die hero whose 
birthday it is: and part of their evening service, a 
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song tri\sii!ph for the fair death of one whoi^ 
dettlh«*day it is i and in their first learning of notes 
they shall be taught the great purpose of music, 
wbidi is to say a thing that you mean deeply, in 
thegtrongest and clearest possible way; and they 
shall never be taught to sing what they don’t mean. 
They shall be able to sing merrily when they are 
happy, and earnestly when they are sad; but they 
shall find no mirth in mockery, nor in obscenity; 
neither shall they waste and profane their hearts 
with artificial and lascivious sorrow. 

Regulations which will bring about some curious 
changes in piano-playing, and several other things. 

Which will bring.” They are bold words, con¬ 
sidering how many schemes have failed disastrously, 
(as your able editors gladly point out,) which seemed 
much more plausible than this. But. as far as I 
know history, good designs have not failed except 
when they were too narrow in their final aim, and 
too obstinately and eagerly pushed in the beginning 
of them. Prosperous Fortune only grants an almost 
invisible slowness of success, and demands invincible 
patience in pursuing it. Many good men have failed 
in haste; more in egotism, and desire to keep every¬ 
thing in their own hands; and some by mistaking 
the signs of their times; but others, and those 
generally the boldest in imagination, have not 
failed; and their successors, true knights or monks, 
have bettered the fate and raised the thoughts of 
men for centuries; nay, for decades of centuries. 
And there is assuredly nothing in this purpose I 
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lay before you^ so far as it reaches hithertOi whkh 
will require either knightly courage or monkish 
enthusiasm to cany out. To divert a little of the 
large current of English charity and justice from 
watching disease to guarding health, and from the 
punishment of crime to the reward of virtue; to 
establish, here and there, exercise grounds instead 
of hospitals, and training schools instead of peni¬ 
tentiaries, is not, if you will slowly take it to heart, 
a frantic imagination. What farther hope 1 have 
of getting some honest men to serve, each in his 
safe and useful trade, faithfully, as a good soldier 
serves in his dangerous, and too often very wide 
of useful one, may seem, for the moment, vain 
enough; for indeed, in the last sermon 1 heard out 

_ w 

of an English pulpit, the clergyman said it was now 
acknowledged to be impossible for any honest man 
to live by trade m England. From which the con¬ 
clusion he drew was, not that the manner of trade 
in England should be amended, but that his hearers 
should be thankful they were going to heaven. It 
never seemed to occur to him that perhaps it might 
be only through amendment of their ways in trade 
that some of them could ever get there. 

Such madness, therefore, as may be implied in 
this ultimate hope of seeing some honest work and 
traffic done in faithful fellowship, I confess to you: 
but what, for my own part, I am about to endeavour, 
is certainly within my power, if my life and health 
last a few years more, and the compass of it is soon 
definable. First,—^as I told you at the be^inninp 
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of diese Letters,—I must do my own proper work 
as well as 1 can--^nothing else must come in the 
way of that; and for some time to come, it will 
be heavy, because, after carefully considering the 
operation of the Kensington system of Art-teaching 
throughout the country, and watching for two years 
its effect on various classes of students at Oxford, 
1 became finally convinced that it fell short of its 
objects in more than one vital particular; and I 
have, therefore, obtained permission to found a 
separate Mastership of Drawing in connection with 
the Art Professorship at Oxford; and elementary 
schools will be opened in the University galleries, 
next October, in which the methods of teaching 
will be calculated to meet requirements which have 
not been contemplated in the Kensington system. 
But how far what these, not new, but veiy ancient, 
disciplines teach, may be by modern students, either 
required or endured, remains to be seen. The 
organization of the system of teaching, and pre¬ 
paration of examples, in this school, is, however, at 
present my chief work,—no light one,—and every¬ 
thing else must be subordinate to it. 

But in my first series of lectures at Oxford, I 
stated (and cannot too often or too firmly state) 
that no great arts were practicable by any people, 
unless they were living contented lives, in pure air, 
out of the way of unsightly objects, and emanci¬ 
pated from unnecessary mechanical occupation. It 
is simply one part of the practical work I have 
to do in Art-teaching, to bring, somewhere, such 

L B3 
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<?otiditions into existence, and to show the workinif 
of them. 1 know also assuredly that the conditions 
necessaty for the Arts of men, arc the best for thmr 
souls and bodies; and knowing this, I do not doubt 
but that it may be with due pains, to some material 
extent, convincingly shown; and I am now ready 
to receive help, little or much, from any one who 
cares to forward the showing of it. 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, and the Right Hon. 
William Cowper-Temple, have consented to be the 
Trustees of the fund; it being distinctly understood 
that in that office they accept no responsibility for 
the conduct of the scheme, and refrain from express¬ 
ing any opinion of its principles. They simply 
undertake the charge of the money and land given 
to the St. George’s Fund; certify to the public that 
it is spent or treated, for the purposes of that fund, 
in the manner stated in my accounts of it; and, in 
the event of my death, hold it for such fulfilment 
of its purposes as they may then find possible. 

But it is evidently necessary for the right working 
of the scheme that the Trustees should not, except 
only in that office, be at present concerned with or 
involved in it; and that no ambiguous responsibi¬ 
lity should fall on them. 1 know too much of the 
manner of law to hope that 1 can get the arrange¬ 
ment put into proper form before end of the 
year; but, 1 hope, at latest, on the eye of Christmas 
Day (the day 1 named first) to publish the December 
number of Fors with the legal terms all clear; until 
then, whatever sums or laud 1 may receive will be 
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siini^ paid to the Trustees, or secured in their 
name, for the St. George’s Fund; what I may 
attempt afterwards will be, in any case, scarcely 
noticeable for some time; for 1 shall only work 
with the interest of the fund; * and as 1 have 
strength and leisure:—I have little enough of the 
one; and am like to have little of the other, for 
years to come, if these drawing-schools become 
useful, as I hope. But what I may do myself is 
of small consequence. Long before it can come to 
any convincing result, I believe some of the gentle¬ 
men of England will have taken up the matter, and 
seen that, for their own sake, no less than the 
country’s, they must now live on their estates, not 
in shooting-time only, but all the year; and be 
themselves farmers, or shepherd lords,” and make 
the field gain on the street, not the street on the 
held; and bid the light break into the smoke- 
clouds, and bear in their hands, up to those loath¬ 
some city walls, the gifts of Giotto’s Charity, corn 
and flowers. 

It is time, too, I think. Did you notice the Ipvely 
instances of chivalry, modesty, and musical taste 
recorded in those letters in the Times^ giving de¬ 
scription of the civilizing ” influence of our progres¬ 
sive fL^e on the rural district of Margate ? 

* Since last FArs was published I have sold some more propert3^ 
which has brought me in another ten thousand to tithe; so that I 
have bought a second thousand Consols in the names of the 
Trustees—an^l have received a pretty little gift of seven acres of 
woodland, in Worcestershire, for you, already—so you see there is 
8 t least a banning. 
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They are of some documentaiy value, and worth 
preserving, for several reasons. Here they are 


I.-^A TRI 1 » TO MARGATE 
To the Editor of the Times 

Sir,—O n Monday last I had the misfortune of taking a 
trip per steamer to Margate. The sea was rough, the ship 
crowded, and therefore most of the Cockney excursionists 
prostrate with sea-sickness. On landing on Margate pier 1 
must confess 1 thought that, instead of landing in an English 
seaport, I had been transported by magic to a land inhabited 
by savages and lunatics. The scene that ensued when the 
unhappy passengers had to pass between the double line of 
a Margate mob on the piei must be seen to be believed 
possible in a civilized country. Shouts, yells, howls of delight 
greeted every pale-looking passenger, as he or she got on 
the pier, accompanied by a running comment of the lowest, 
foulest language imaginable. Hut the most insulted victims 
were a young lady, who, having had a tit of hysterics on 
board, had to be assisted up the steps, and a venerable- 
looking old gentleman with a long gre> beard, who, by-the- 
1 >y, was not sick at all, but being crippled and \ ery old, 
feebly tottered up the slippery steps leaning on two sticks. 

Heie’s a guy ’ ” “ Hallo ^ you old thief, you won’t gel 
diovined, because you know that you are to be hung,” etc., 
and worse than that, were the greetings of that poor old man. 
All this while a \pr>' much silver-bestriped policeman stood 
calmly by, without interfering by word or deed ; and myself, 
having several ladies to take care of, could do nothing 
except telling the ruffianly mob some hard words, with, of 
course, no other effect than to draw all the abuse on myself. 
This is not an exceptional exhibition of Margate ruffianism, 
but, as I have been told, is of daily occurrence, only varying 
in intensity with the roughness of the sea. 

Public exposure is the only likely thing to put a stop to 
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sudb ruffianism; and now it is no longer a, wonder to* me 
why so many people are ashamed of coniessing that they 
have been to Margate. 

1 remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
LOKt}ON, August i6. C. L. Ss 


II.—MARGATE 
To the Editor of the Times 

Sir,—F rom personal experience obtained from an enforced 
residence at Maigfate, I can confirm all that your correspon¬ 
dent C. L. S.” states of the behaviour of the mob on the 
jetty; and in addition I will venture to say that in no town 
in England, or, so far as my experience goes, on the Conti¬ 
nent, can such utterly indecent exhibitions be daily witnessed 
as at Margate dunng bathing hours. Nothing can be more 
revolting to persons having the least feelings of modesty than 
the promiscuous mixing of the bathers ; nude men dancing, 
swimming, or floating with women not quite nude, certainly, 
but with scant clothing. The machines for males and 
females are not kept apart, and the latter do not apparently 
care to keep within the awning^s. The authorities post notices 
as to ^Mndecent bathing,” but that appears to be all they 
think they ought to do. 

I am. Sir, yours ol^diently, 

B. 


To ike Editor of the Times 

Sir,—T he account of the scenes which occur at the 
landing of passengers at the Margate jetty, given by your 
correspondent to-day, is by no means overcharged. But 
that is nothing. The rulers of the place seem bent on doing 
their utmost to keep respectable people away, or, doubtless, 
long before this the class of visitors would have greatly 
improved. The sea-fionts of the town, which in the summer 
would be otherwise enjoyable, are abandoned to the noisy 
rule of the lowest kin^ of itinerant mountebanks, organ- 
grinders, and niggers; and from early mom till long after 
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niglSt^ Ae place h one liopelesa, hideoua din. Tbm is 
yet another grievance^ The whole of the drainage is di»> 
charged upon the rocks to the east of the harbour, coosidey* 
ably above low-water mark ; and to the west, where much 
buiiding is contemplated, drains have already been laid into 
the sea, and, when these new bouses are built and inhabited, 
bathing at Margate, now its greatest attraction, must cease 
for ever. 

Yours obediently, 

Margate, 18 . Pharos, 

I have printed these letters for several reasons. 
In the first place, read after them this account of 
the town of Margate, given in the * lE^ncyclopaedia 
Britannica,' in 1797 : “Margate, a seaport town of 
Kent, on the north side of the Isle of Thanet, near 
the North Foreland. It is noted for shipping vast 
quantities of corn (most, if not all, the product of 
that island) for London, and has a salt-water bath 
at the Post-house, which has performed great cures 
in nervous and paralytic cases.” 

Now this Isle of Thanet, please to observe, which 
is an elevated (200 to 400 feet) mass of chalk, 
separated from the rest of Kent by little rivers and 
marshy lands, ought to be respected by you (as 
Englishmen), because it was the first bit of ground 
ever possessed in this greater island by your Saxon 
ancestors, when they came over, .some six or seven 
hundred of them only, in three ships, and contented 
theihselves for a while with no more territory 
that white island. Also, the North Foreland, you 
ought, 1 think, to know, is taken for the terminal 
point of the two sides of Britain, cast and south, 
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in the first gepgra^ieal ^coeunt of our dwell^- 
place, definitely given by a learned person. But 
you ought, beyond all question, to know, that the 
cures of the nervous and paralytic cases, attributed 
seventy years ago to the '^salt-water bath at the 
Post-house,” were much more probably to be laid 
to account of the freshest and changefullest sea-air 
to be breathed in England, bending the rich corn 
over that white dry ground, and giving to sight, 
above the northern and eastern sweep of sea, the 
loveliest ski|^s that can be seen, not in England 
only, but perhaps in all the world; able, at least, to 
challenge the fairest in Europe, to the far south of 
Italy. 

So it was said, I doubt not rightly, by the man 
who of all others knew best; the once in five 
hundred years given painter, whose chief work, 
as separate from others, was the painting of skies. 
He knew the colours of the clouds over the sea, 
from the Bay of Naples to the Hebrides; and 
being once asked where, in Europe, were to be 
seen the loveliest skies, answered instantly, "In 
the Isle of Thanet.” Where, therefore, and in 
this very town of Margate, he lived, when he chose 
to be quit of London, and yet not to travel. 

And* I can myself give this much confirmatory 
evidence of his saying;—that though I never stay 
in ^^lianet, the two loveliest skies I have myself 
ever seen (and next to Turner, I suppose few men 
of fifty have kept record of so many), were, one 
at Boulogne, and the other at Abbeville; that is 
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k0 «i3rt ^N^cisftly tite cc»iTei^^Km<kt!^t ^midu die* 
ttict9 of coni4>eanng chalk* on ^tiO (Mo of 

the Channd. * ^ ' 

^ And what ane prettjr skies to ^s ? perhaps you 
wdl ask me: ** or 'Whaf have they to do with the 
behaviouf of that crowd on Marigate Pier ? ** 

Well* my fnends* tho final result of the eduoation 
1 want you to give your children will be* in a few 
wordsj^this They wifi know what It is" to see the 
sky They wiH know what it it is to hreathe it. 
And they will know* best of all, ^itot it is to 
behave under it, as in the piresenee^df a Father 
who IS in heaven. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. RUSKIN. 





















LETTER X 

THE BAROirS CATE 

Dskmakk TTitj, 

My Friends,— sepumbei ^ 

For the last two or three days, the papers 
have been full of articles on a speech of Lord 
Derby's, which, it seems, has set the public mind 
on considering the land question. My own mind 
having long ago been both set, and entirely made 
up, on that question, I have read neither the speech 
nor the articles on it; but my eye being caught this 
morning, fortunately, by the words “ Doomsday 
Book ” in my Daily Telegraphy and presently, look* 
ing up the column, by ** stalwart arms and heroic 
souls of free resolute Englishmen," I glanced down 
the space between, and found this, to me, remark¬ 
able passage: 

“The upshot is, that, looking at the question from 
a purely mechanical point of view, we should seek the 
fieau idhal in a landowner cultivating huge farms for 
himself, with abundant machinery and a few well-paid 
labourers to manage the mechanism, or delegating the 
task to the smallest possible number of tenants with 
capital But when we bear in mind the origin of land¬ 
lordism, of our national needs, and the real interests 
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of the great body of English tenantry, we see how advis¬ 
able it is to retain intelligent yeomen as part of our 
means of cultivating the soil.** 

This is all, then, is it, that your Liberal paper 
ventures to say for you ? It is advisable to retaki 
a few intelligent yeomen in the island. I don*t 
mean to find fault with the Daily Telegraph: I 
think it always means well on the whole, and deals 
fairly; which is more than can be said for its highly 
toned and delicately perfumed opponent, the Pall 
Mall Gazette. But I think a Liberal** paper 
might have said more for the '^stalwart arms and 
heroic souls ’* than this. I am going myself to say 
a great deal more for them, though 1 am not a 
Liberal—quite the polar contrary of that. 

You, perhaps, have been provoked, in the course 
of these letters, by not being able to make out what 
I was. it is time you should know, and I will tell 
you plainly. I am, and my father was before me, 
a violent Tory of the old school;—Walter Scott*s 
school, that is to say, and Homer’s,—I name these 
two out of the numberless great Toiy writers, 
because they were my own two masters. 1 had 
Walter Scott’s novels, and the Iliad, (Pope's 
translation,) for my only reading when I was a 
child, on week-days'; on Sundays their effect was 
tempered by ’ Robinson Crusoe * and the * Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’; my mother having it deeply in her heart 
to make an evangelical clergyman of me. Fortu¬ 
nately, I had an aunt more evangelical than my 
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mother; and my aunt gave me cold mutton for 
Sunday’s dinner, which—as 1 much preferred it 
hot—greatly diminished the influence of the * Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress/ and the end of the matter was, 
that I got all the noble imaginative teaching of 
Defoe and Bunyan, and yet—am not an evangelical 
clergyman. 

1 had, however, still better teaching than theirs, 
and that compulsorily, and every day of the week. 
(Have patience with me in this egotism; it is neces¬ 
sary for many reasons that you should know what 
influences have brought me into the temper in which 
I write to you.) 

Walter Scott and Pope’s Homer were reading of 
my own election, but my mother forced me, by steady 
daily toil, to learn long chapters of the Bible by 
heart; as well as to read it every syllable through, 
aloud, hard names and all, from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse, about once a year; and to that dis¬ 
cipline—patient, accurate, and resolute—I owe, not 
only a knowledge of the book, which I find occasion¬ 
ally serviceable, but much of my general power of 
taking pains, and the best part of my taste in litera¬ 
ture. From Walter Scott’s novels I might easily, 
as I grew older, have fallen to other people’s novels; 
and Pope might, perhaps, have led me to take John¬ 
son’s English, or Gibbon’s, as types of language; 
but, once knowing the 32nd of Deuteronomy, the 
119th Psalm, the 15 th of ist Connthians, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and most of the Apocalypse, every 
syllable by heart, and having always a way of 
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thinking with myself what words meanti it was not 
possible for me, even in the foolishest times of youth, 
to write entirely superficial or formal English, and 
the affectation of trying to write like Hooker and 
George Herbert was the most innocent I could have 
fallen into. 

From my own masters, then, Scott and Homer, I 
learned the Toryism which my best after-thought 
has only served to confirm 

That IS to say a most sincere love of kings, and 
dislike of everybody who attempted to disobey them. 
Only, both by Homer and Scott, I was taught 
strange ideas about kings, which 1 find, for the 
present, much obsolete; for, 1 perceived that both 
the author of the Iliad and the author of Waveriey 
made their kings, or king-loving persons, do harder 
work than anybody else. Tydides 01 Idomeneus 
always killed twenty Tiojans to other people's one, 
and Rcdgauntlet speared more salmon than any of 
the Solway fishermen, and—which was particularly 
a subject of admiration to me,-—! observed that they 
not only did more, but in proportion to their doings, 
got less, than other people—nay, that the best of 
them were even ready to govern for nothing, and let 
their followers divide any quantity of spoil or profit. 
Of late it has seemed to me that the idea of a king 
has become exactly the contrary of this, and that it 
has been supposed the duty of supierior persons gene¬ 
rally to do less, and to get more than anybody else; 
so that it was, perhaps, quite as well that in those 
early days my contemplation of existent kingship 



was a very distant one, and my childish eyes wholly 
unacquainted with the splendour of courts. 

The aunt who gave me cold mutton on Sundays 
was my father's sister: she lived at Bridge-end, in 
the town of Perth, and had a garden full of goose- 
berry-bushes, sloping down to the Tay, with a door 
opening to the water, which ran past it clear-brown 
over the pebbles three or four feet deep; an infinite 
thing for a child to look down into. 

My father began business as a wine-merchant, 
with no capital, and a considerable amount of debts 
bequeathed him by my grandfather. He accepted 
the bequest, and paid them all before he began to 
lay by anything for himself, for which his best friends 
called him a fool, and I, without expressing any 
opinion as to his wisdom, which I knew in such 
matters to be at least equal to mine, have written 
on the granite slab over his grave that he was ** an 
entirely honest merchant." As days went on he was 
able to take a house in Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, No. 54 (the windows of it, fortunately for 
me, commanded a view of a marvellous iron post, 
out of which the water-carts were filled through 
beautiful little trap-doors, by pipes like boa-con¬ 
strictors ; and I was never weaty of contemplating 
that mystery, and the delicious dripping consequent); 
and as years went on, and I came to be four or five 
years old, he could command a postchaise and pair 
for two months in the summer, by help of which, 
with my mother and me, he went the round of his 
country customers (who liked to see the principal of 
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the house his own traveller); so that, at a jog-trot 
pace, and through the panoramic opening of the four 
windows of a postchaise, made more panoramic 
still to me because my scat was a little bracket in 
front, (for we used to hire the chaise regularly for 
the two months out of Long Acre, and so could have 
it bracketed and pocketed as we liked), I saw all the 
highroads, and most of the cross ones, of England 
and Wales, and great part of lowland Scotland, as 
far as Perth, where every other year we spent the 
whole summer; and I used to read the * Abbot' at 
Kinross, and the ' Monastery * in Glen Farg, which 
i confused with “Glendearg,” and thought that the 
White Lady had as certainly lived by the streamlet 
in that glen of the Ochils, as the Queen of Scots 
the island of Loch Leven. 

It happened also, which was the real cause of 
the bias of my after life, that my father had a rare 
love of pictures. I use the word rare ” advisedly, 
having never met with another instance of so innate 
a faculty for the discernment of true art, up to the 
point possible without actual practice. Accordingly, 
wherever there was a gallery to be seen, we stopped 
at the neatest town for the night; and in itver- 
entest manner I thus saw nearly all the noblemen's 
houses in England; not indeed myself at that age 
caring for the pictures, but much for castles and 
ruins, feeling more and more, as I grew older, the 
healthy delight of uncovetous admiration, and per¬ 
ceiving, as soon as 1 could perceive any political 
truth at all, that it was probably much happier to 
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in a amall house, and have Warwick Castle to 
be astonished at, than to live in Warwick Castle, 
and have nothing to be astonished at; but that, at 
all events, it would not make Brunswick Square in 
the least more pleasantly habitable, to pull Warwick 
Castle down. And, at this day, though 1 have kind 
invitations enough to visit America, I could not, 
even for a couple of months, live in a country so 
miserable as to possess no castles. 

Nevertheless, having formed my notion of king- 
hood chiefly from the Fitzjames of the *Lady of 
the Lake,' and of noblesse from the Douglas there, 
and the Douglas in ^Marmion,’ a painful wonder 
aoou arose in my child-mind, why the castles should 
now.he always empty. Tantallon was there; but 
no Archibald of Angus:—Stirling, but no Knight of 
Snowdoun. The galleries and gardens of England 
were beautiful to see—but his Lordship and her 
Ladyship were always in town, said the house¬ 
keepers and gardeners. Deep yearning took hold of 
me fora kind of'' Restoration,” which I began slowly 
to feel that Charles the Second had not altogether 
effected, though I always wore a gilded oak*apple 
very reverently in my button-hole on the 29th of 
May. It seemed to me that Charles the Second's 
Restoration had been, as compared with the Re¬ 
storation I wanted, much as that gilded oak-apple 
to a real apple. And as I grew older, the desire 
for red pippins instead of brown ones, and Living 
Kings instead of dead ones, appeared to me rational 
as well as romantic; and gradually it has become the 

L N 
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miuQ purpose my life to grow pippins, and its 
chief hope, to see Kixigs. 

Hope, this last, for others much more than for 
myself. 1 can always behave as if I had a King, 
whether I have one or not; but it is otherwise iriih 
some unfortunate persons. Nothing has ever im* 
pressed me so much widi the power bf kingship, 
and the need of it, as the declamation of the French 
Republicans against the Emperor before his fall 

He did not, indeed, meet my old Tory notion of 
a King; and in my own business of architecture 
he was doing, I saw, nothing but mischief; pulling 
down lovely buildings, and putting up frightful 
ones carved all over with L. N.'s: but the intense 
need of France for a governor of some kind was 
made chiefly evident to me by the way the Re* 
publicans confessed themselves paralyzed by him. 
Nothing could be done in France, it seemed, be^- 
cause of the Emperor: they could not drive an 
honest trade; they could not keep their houses in 
order; they could not study the sun and moon; 
they could not eat a comfortable ddjeCmer 4 la 
fourchette; they could not sail in the Gulf of 
Lyons, nor climb on the Mont d*Or; they could 
not, in fine, (so they said,) so much as walk 
straight, nor speak plain, because of the Kmperor. 
On this side of the water, moreover, the Repub« 
licans were all in the same tale. Their opinions, 
it appeared, were not printed to their minds in 
the Paris journals, and the world must come to 
an end therefore. So that, in fact, here was all 
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the Republican force of France and England, con¬ 
fessing itself paralyzed, not so much by a real 
King, as by the shadow of one. All the harm the 
extant and visible King did was, to encourage the 
dressmakers and stone-masons in Paris,—to pay 
Some idle people very large salaries,—and to make 
some, perhaps agreeably talkative, people, hold 
their tongues. That, 1 repeat, was all the harm 
he did, or could do; he corrupted nothing but 
what was voluntarily corruptible,-crushed nothing 
but what was essentially not solid: and it remained 
open to these Republican gentlemen to do anything 
they chose that was useful to France, or honourable 
to themselves, between earth and heaven, except 
only—print violent abuse of this shortish man, 
with a long nose, who stood, as they would have 
it, between them and heaven. But there they 
stood, spell-bound; the one thing suggesting itself 
to their frantic impotence as feasible, being to get 
this one shortish man assassinated. Their chil¬ 
dren would not grow, their corn would not ripen, 
and the stars would not roll, till they had got this 
one short man blown into shorter pieces. 

If the shadow of a King can thus hold (how 
many ?) millions of men, by their own confession, 
helpless for terror of it, what power must there be 
in the substance of one ? 

But this mass of republicans—vociferous, terrified, 
and mischievous, is the least part, as it is the vilest, 
of the great European populace who are lost for 
want of true kings. It is not these Who stand idle, 
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fibbering at a shadow^ whom we have to moimi 
over^^hey would have been good for little, eveu 
governed;—but those who work and do not gibber, 
'^the quiet peasants in the fields of Kurope, sad- 
browed, honest-hearted, full of natural tenderness 
and courtesy, who have none to help them, and 
none to teach; who have no kings, except those 
who rob them while they live, no tutors, except 
those who teach them—^how to die. 

I had an impatient remonstrance sent me the 
other day, by a country clergyman’s wife, against 
that saying in my former letter, ** Dying has been 
more expensive to you than living.” Did 1 know, 
she asked, what a country clergjrman’s life was, and 
that he was the poor man’s only friend ? 

Alas, I know it, and too well. What can be said 
of more deadly and ghastly blame against the clergy 
of England, or any other countiy, than that they 
are the poor man’s only friends ? 

Have they, then, so betrayed their Master’s 
chaige and mind, in their preaching to the rich;— 
so smoothed their words, and so sold their autho¬ 
rity,—that, after twelve hundred years entrusting 
of the gpspel to them, there is no man in England 
(this is their chief plea for themselves forsooth) who 
will have mercy on the poor, but they; and so they 
must leave the word of God, and serve tables ? 

I would not myself have said so much against 
English clergymen, whether of countiy or town. 
Three—^d one dead makes four—6f my dear 
friends (and I have not many dear friends) are 
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coantty derigsrciien; eq4 1 know the way9 of evexy 
sort of them; my arthitectural tastes necessmrUy 
britxging roe into near relations with the sort who 
like pointed arches and painted glass; and roy old 
religious breeding having given roe an unconquer¬ 
able habit of taking up with any travelling tinker of 
evangelical principles I may come across; and even 
of reading, not without awe, the prophetic warnings 
of any persons belonging to that peculiarly well- 
informed persuasion,” such, for instance, as those 
of Mr. Zion Ward ** concerning the fall of Lucifer, 
in a letter to a friend, Mr. William Dick, of Glasgow, 
price twopence,”* in which I read (as aforesaid, 
with unfeigned feelings of concern,) that the slain 
of the Lord shall be man-Y ; that is, man, in whom 
death is, with all the works of carnality shall be 
burnt up I ” 

But 1 was not thinking either of English clergy, 
or of any other group of clergy, specially, when I 
wrote that sentence; but of the entire Clerkly or 
Learned Company, from the first priest of Egypt to 
the last ordained Belgravian curate, and of all the 
talk they have talked, and all the quarrelling they 
have caused, and all the gold they have had given 
them, to this day, when still “they are ^he poor 
roan's only friends ”—and by no means all of them 
that, heartily! though I see the Bishop of Man* 
Chester has, of late, been superintending—I beg 
his pardon, Bishops don't superintend—booking on, 
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Or ovefi I should have said-^the reciieatioiis of his 
(look at the seaside; and **the thought struck him** 
that railroads were an advantage to them in taking 
them for their holiday out of Manchester, 'fhe 
thought may, perhaps, strike him, next, that a 
working man ought to be able to find ** holy days '* 
in his home, as well as out of it* 

A year or two ago, a man who had at the time, 
and has still, important official authority over much 
of the business of the country, was speaking 
anxiously to me of the misery increasing in the 
suburbs and back streets of London, and debating, 
with the good help of the Oxford Regius Professor 
of Medicine—^wlio was second in council—^what 
sanitary or moral remedy could be found. The 
debate languished, however, because of the strong 
conviction in the minds of all three of us that the 
misery was inevitable in the suburbs of so vast a 
city. At last, either the minister or physician, I 
forget which, expressed the conviction. “ Well,” I 
answered, “then you must not have large cities.” 
“That,” answered the minister, “is an unpractical 
saying—you know we must have them, under 
existing circumstances.” 

I made no reply, feeling that it was vain to assure 
any man actively concerned in modern parliamen¬ 
tary business, that no measures were “practical” 
except those which touched the source of the evil 
opposed. Ail systems of government— all efforts of 
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beo^olence, ai^ vain to repress iht natural conse¬ 
quences of radical error. But any man of influence 
who had the sense and courage to refuse himself and 
his family one London season—^to stay on his estate, 
and employ the shopkeepers in his own village, in^ 
stead of those in Bond Street—would be practi¬ 
cally’* dealing with, and conquering, this evil, so 
far as in him lay; and contributing with his whole 
might to the thorough and final conquest of it. 

Not but that I know how to meet it directly also, 
if any London landlords choose so to attack it. 
You are beginning to hear something of what Miss 
Hill has done in Marylebone, and of the change 
brought about by her energy and good sense in the 
centre of one of the worst districts of London. It 
is difficult enough, I admit, to find a woman of 
average sense and tenderness enough to be able 
for such work; but there are, indeed, other such 
in the world, only three-fourths of them now get 
lost in pious lecturing, or altar-cloth sewing; and 
the wisest remaining fourth stay at home as quiet 
house-wiveSf not seeing their way to wider action; 
nevertheless, any London landlord who will content 
himsdf with moderate and fixed rent, (I get five 
per cent, from Miss Hill, which is surely enough I), 
assuring his tenants of secure possession if that is 
paid, so that they need not fear having their rent 
raised, if they improve their houses; and who will 
secure also a quiet bit of ground for their children to 
play in, instead of the street,—has established all the 
necessary conditions of success; and I doubt not 
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thftt Hiss Hill hersdf could find cf>-*worknrs nUe tn 
cactend the system of management she has (^iginatedf 
and shown to be so effective. 

, But the best that can be done in this way will 
be useless ultimately, unless the deep source of the 
misery be cut off. While Miss Hdl, with intense 
effort and noble power, has partially moralised a 
couple of acres in Maryiebone, at least fifty square 
miles of lovely country have been Demoralized 
outside London, by the increasing itch of the upper 
classes to live where they can get some gossip in 
their idleness, and show each other their dresses. 

That life of theirs must come to an end soon, 
both here and in Paris, but to what end, it is, I 
trust, in their own power still to decide. If they 
resolve to maintain to the last the present system 
of spending the rent taken from the rural districts 
in the dissipation of the capitals, they will not al¬ 
ways find they can secure a quiet time, as the other 
day in Dublin, by withdrawing the police, nor that 
park-railmgs are the only thing which (police being 
duly withdrawn) will go down. Those favounte 
castle battlements of mine, their internal ** police ’’ 
withdrawn, will go down also; and I should 
be sorry to see it,—the lords and ladies, house¬ 
less at least in shooting season, perhaps sorrier, 
though they find the grey turrets dismal in winter 
time. If they would yet have them for autumn, 
they must have them fot winter. Consider, fair lords 
and ladies, by the time you marry, and choose your 
dwdling-piaccs, there are for you but forty or fifty 
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wiiiters mote in whose dark days you may see the 
snow fall and wreathe. There will be no snow in 
Heaven, I presume—still less elsewhere, (if lords 
and ladies ever miss of Heaven). 

And that some may, is perhaps conceivable, for 
there are more than a few things to be managed 
on an English estate, and to be faithful ** in those 
few cannot be interpreted as merely abstracting 
the rent of them. Nay, even the TekgrapJ^s beau 
id6al of the landowner, from a mechanical point 
of view, may come short, somewhat. Cultivating 
huge farms for himself with abundant machinery;—" 
Is that Lord Derby’s ideal also, may it be asked ? 
The Scott-reading of my youth haunts me, and 1 
seem still listening to the (perhaps a little too long) 
speeches of the Black Countess who appears terri¬ 
fically through the sliding panel in ' Peveril of the 
Peak,’ about her sainted Derby ” Would Saint 
Derby’s ideal, or his Black Countess’s, of due ordi¬ 
nance for their castle and estate of Man, have been 
a minimum of Man therein, and an abundance of 
machinery? In fact, only the Trinacrian Legs of 
Man, transposed into many spokes of wheels—no 
use for '' stalwart arms ” any more—and less than 
none for inconveniently heroic ” souls ? 

^'Cultivating huge farms for himself!” I don’t 
even see, after the sincerest efforts to put myself 
into a mechanical point of view, how it is to be 
done. For himself? Is he to eat the comricks 
then? Surely such a beau id^al is more Utopian 
than any of mine ? Indeed, whether it be praise- or 
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bhune-worthy, it is n<^ so easy to cultivate any** 
thing wholly for oneself, nor to consume, <meself, 
the products of cultivation. I have, indeed, befm 
now, hinted to you that perhaps the consumer*’ 
was not so necessary a person economically, as has 
been supposed; nevertheless, it is not in his own 
mere eating and drinking, or even his picture- 
collecting, that a false )ord injures the poor. It 
is in his bidding and forbidding—or worse stdl, 
in ceasing to do either. I have given you another 
of Giotto’s pictures, this month, his imagination of 
Injuftice, which he has seen done in his time, as 
Mre in ours; and I am Sony to observe tliat his 
Injustice lives in a battlemented castle and in a 
mountain country, it appears; the gates of it be¬ 
tween rocks, and in the midst of a wood; but in 
Giotto’s time, woods were too many, and towns too 
few. Also, Injustice has indeed very ugly talons 
to his fingers, like Envy; and an ugly quadruple 
hook to his lance, and other ominous resemblance^ 
to the ** hooked bird,” the falcon, which both knights 
and ladies too much delighted in. Neverthdess 
Giotto’s main idea about him is, clearly, that he 
** sits in the gate ” pacifically, with a cloak thrown 
over his chain-armour (you can just see the links 
of it appear at his throat), and a plain citizen’s cap 
for a helmet, and his sword sheathed, while all 
robbery and violence have way in the wild places 
round him,—*he heedless. 

Which is, indeed, the depth of Injustice: not the 
barm you do, but that you permit to be done,— 
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hooking perhaps here and there something to you 
with your clawed weapon meanwhile. The baronial 
type exists still, 1 fear, in such manner, here and 
there, in spite of improving centuries. 

My friends, we have been thinking, perhaps, 
to-day, more than we ought of our masters’ faults, 
—scarcely enough of our own. If you would have 
the upper classes do t^tr duty, see that you also 
do yours. See that you can obey good laws, and 
good lords, or law-wards, if you once get them— 
that you believe in goodness enough to .know what 
a good law is. A good law is one that holds, 
whether you recognize and pronounce it or not; a 
bad law is one that cannot hold, however much 
you ordain and pronounce it. That is the mighty 
truth which Carlyle has been telling you for a 
quarter of a century—once for all he told it you, 
and the landowners, and all whom it concerns, in 
the third book of 'Past and Present’ (1845, buy 
Chapman and Hall’s second edition if you can, it 
is good print, and read it till you know it by 
heart), and from that day to this, whatever there 
is in England of dullest and insolentest may be 
always known by the natural instinct it has to howl 
against Carlyle. Of late, matters coming more and 
more to crisis, the liberty men seeing their way, 
as they think, more and more broad and bright 
before them, and still this too legible and steady 
old sign-post saying, That it is not the way, lovely 
as it looks, the outcry against it becomes deafening. 
Now, I tell you once for all, Carlyle is the only 
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living writer who has spoken the ahsoltne and per^ 
petud truth about yoorseivesi and your business; 
and exactly in proportion to the inherent weakness 
of^ brain in your lying guides, will be their animosity 
against Carlyle. Your lying guides, observe I 
say—^not meaning that they lie wilfully*-but that 
their nature is to do nothing else. For in the 
modern Liberal there is a new and wonderful form 
of misguidance. Of old, it was bad enough that 
the blind should lead the blind; still, with dog and 
stick, or even timid walking with recognized need 
of dog and stick, if not to be had, such leadership 
might come to good end enough; but now a worse 
disorder has come upon you, that the squinting 
should lead the squinting. Now the nature of bat, 
or mole, or owl, may be undesirable, at least in the 
day-time, but worse may be imagined. The modem 
Liberal politico-economist of the Stuart Mill school 
is essentially of the type of a flat-fibh—one eyeless 
side of him always in the mud, and one eye, on 
the side that has eyes, down in the corner of his 
mouth,—not a desirable guide for man or beast. 

Read your Carlyle, then, with all your heart, and 
with the best of brain you can give; and you will 
learn from liim first, the eternity of good law, and 
the need of obedience to it: then, concerning your 
own immediate business, you will learn farther 
this, that the beginning of all good law, and nearly 
the end of it, is in these two ordinances,—That 
every man shall do good work for his bread: and 
seetmdlyi that every man shall have good bread for 
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hts work. But the first of these is the only one yoi; 
have to think of. If you are resolved that the wor* 
shall be good, the bread will be sure; if not,— 
believe me, there is neither steam plough nor steam 
mill, go they never so glibly, that will win it from 
the earth long, either for you, or the Ideal Landec 
Proprietor. 

Faithfully yours, 

T. RUSKIN. 
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I>l '-MAt I. Ifll I, 

My Frilnds,— 1871. 

A D(\V fccldoin passes, now that people begin 
to notire these Letters a little, without ni}" rertiv 
ing a remonstrance on the absurdity of writing ** so 
much above the level ” of those whom I address. 

1 have said, however, that e\entually you shall 
understand, if you care to understand, every word 
111 these pages. Tlirough all this yeai 1 have only 
been putting questions; some of them such as have 
puz/lcd the wisest, and which may, foi a long time 
yet, prove too hard for you and me ’ but, m xt year, 
1 will go over all the ground again, answering the 
questions, where I know of any answers; or making 
them plain loi yrmr examination, when I know ol 
none. 

But, ill till meantime, be it admitted, for argu¬ 
ment's sake, that this way of writing, W'hich is 
easy to me, and which most educated persons can 
easily undet stand, /f very much above your level. 
1 want to know why it is assumed so quietly 
that your brains must alw’avs be at a low level 
Is it e«’sential to tlic doing of the work by which 
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England esistsi Uiat it9 workmen should tiot he able 
to understand 6<^olar*8 £nglish|(reiiienitier,l onlyas^ 
sume mine to be so for argument’s sake^ knt only 
newspaper’s English ? I chanced, indeed, to take up a 
number <A Belgravia^ the other day, which contaimad 
a violent attack on an old enemy of 
wood^s Magitsine; and I enjoyed the attaek mightily» 
until Belgravia declared, by way of eoup-de^grace 
to Bkickwoody that something which Bkuchwood^neA 
spoken of as settled in one way had been kasVocably 
settled the other way,—^’settled,” said triumphkitt 
Belgravia^ “in seventy-two newspapers*” 
Seventy-two newspapers, then, it seems—-or, with 
a margin, eighty-two,—perhaps, to be perfectly safe, 
we had better say ninety-two—are enough to settle 
anything in this England of ours, for the pnesent 
But, irrevocably, 1 doubt. If, perchance, you woikf^' 
men should reach the level of understanding sc|M^lat’s 
English instead of newspaper’s English, thingasnight 
a little Unsettle themselves again; and, in die end, 
might even get into positions uncontemplated 
the idnety-two newspapers,—contemplated only by 
the laws of Heaven, and settled by them> some time 
stnoei as positions which, if things «ver got out of, 
ahey wotUd need to get into again* 

Aod, for my own part, 1 cannot at aU understand 
why well-educated people should still so habitually 
speak of you as beneath their level, and needing to 
be Written dbwn to, wiA condescending a||Upli4^^ 
as dat-foreheaded creatures of another rj^ce, unre¬ 
deemable by any Darwinism. ' 
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1 was waiting last Saturday afternoon on the plat- 
foim of the railway station at Furness Abbey; (the 
station itself is tastefully placed so that you can see 
it, and nothing else but it, through the east window 
ofi^he Abbot’s Chapel, over the ruined altar;) and 
a j>aFty of the workmen employed on another line, 
wanted for the swiftly progressive neighbourhood of 
Dalton, were <taking Sabbatical refreshment at the 
tavern recently established at the south side of the 
$a|d Abbti^s Chapel. Presently, the train whistling 
fat* them, they came out in a highly refreshed state^ 
and made for it as fast as they could by the tunnel 
under the line, taking very long steps to keep their 
balance in the direction of motion, and securing 
themselves, laterally, by hustling the wall, or any 
chance passengers. They were dressed universally 
in brown rags, which, perhaps, they felt to be the 
comfortablest kind of dress; they had, most of them, 
pipes, which I really believe to be more enjoyable 
than cigars; they got themselves adjusted in their 
carriages by the aid of snatches of vocal music, and 
looked at us,—(I had charge of a lady and her two 
young daughters),—with supreme indifference, as in¬ 
deed at creatures of another race; pitiable, perhaps, 
-certainly disagreeable and objectionable—but, on 
the whole, despicable, and not to be minded. We, 
on our part, had the insolence to pity them for being 
dressed in rags, and for being packed so dose in 
the third-dass carriages: the two young girls bore 
being run egainst patiently; and when a thin boy of 
fodtteeh or fifteen, the most drunk of the company, 

1. O 
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wai^sent back staggering to tbe tavern fora f<ggotfeen 
pickazen we would, any of iia» I am suie, have gone 
and fetched it for him, if be had asked us. For we 
were all in a vety virtuous and charitable temper; 
we had had an excellent dinner at the new inn, and 
had earned that portion of our daily bread by ad^o 
miring the Abbey all the morning. So we pitied the 
poor workmen doubly—first, for being so wicked as 
to get drunk at four in the afternoon; and, secondly, 
for being employed in work so disgraceful as throw¬ 
ing up clods of earth into an embankment, instead 
of spending the day, like us, in admiring the 
Abbey: and I, who am always making myself a 
nuisance to people with my political economy, 
inquired timidly of my friend whether she thought 
it all quite right. And she said, certainly not; 
but what could be done ? !t was of no use tiying 
to make such men admire the Abbey, or to keep 
them itx>m getting drunk. They wouldn’t do the 
one, and they would do the other—they were quite 
*an unmanageable sort of people, and had been so 
for generations. 

Which, indeed, 1 knew to be partly the truth, but 
it only made the thing seem to me more wrong than 
it did before, since here were not only the actual two 
or three dozen of unmanageable persons, with much 
taste fpit beer, and none for architecture; but these 
impljled the existence of many unmanageable persons 
before and after them,—^nay, a long ancestral and 
filial unmanageabfeness. They were a Fallen Race, 
every way incapable, as 1 aumt^y felt, of appredatjog 
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thkt beauty of * Modem Painters,* or ft^thoningf the 
significance of * Fors Ciavigenu' 

But what they had done to deserve their fall, or 
what I had done to deserve the privilege of being 
the author of those valuable books, remained obscure 
to me; and indeed, whatever the deservings may 
have been on either side, in this and other cases 
of the kind, it is always a marvel to me that the 
arrangement and its consequences are accepted so 
patiently. For observe what, in brief terms, the 
arrangement is. Virtually, the entire business of 
the world turns on the clear necessity of getting on 
table, hot or cold, if possible, meat—but, at least, 
vegetables,—at some hour of the day, for all oi 
us: for you labourers, we will say at noon; for us 
lesthedcal persons, we will say at eight in the 
evening; for we like to have done our eight hours’ 
work of admiring abbeys before we dine. But, at 
some time of day, the mutton and turnips, or, since 
mutton itself is only a transformed state of turnips, 
we may say, as sufficiently typical of everything, 
turnips only, must absolutely be got for us both 
And nearly every problem of State policy and 
economy, as at present understood, and practised, 
consists in some device for persuading you labourers 
to go and dig up dinner for us reflective and 
eesthetical persons, who like to sit still, and think, 
or admire. So that when we get to the bottom of 
the matter, we find the inhabitants of this earth 
broadly divided into two great masses;—the peasant 
paymasters—^spade in hand, original and imperial 
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producers of turnips; and, waiting on them all 
round, a crowd of polite persons, modestly expectant 
of turnips, for some—too often theoretical—service. 
There is, first, the clerical person, whom the peasant 
pays in turnips for giving him moral advice; then 
the legal person, whom the peasant pays in turnips 
for telling him, in black letter, that his house is his 
own; there is, thirdly, the courtly person, whom 
the peasant pays in turnips for presenting a celestial 
appearance to him; there is, fourthly, the literary 
person, whom the peasant pays in turnips for talking 
daintily to him; and there is, lastly, the military 
person, whom the peasant pays in turnips for stand¬ 
ing, with a cocked hat on, in the middle of the field, 
and exercising a moral influence upon the neigh¬ 
bours. Nor is the peasant to be pitied if these 
arrangements are all faithfuUy carried out. If he 
really gets moral advice from his moral adviser; if 
his house is, indeed, maintained to be his own, by 
his legal adviser; if courtly persons, indeed, present 
a celestial app^fance to him; and literary persons, 
indeed, talk beautiful words: if, finally, his scare¬ 
crow, do, indeed, stand quiet, as with a stick 
through the middle of it, producing, if not always 
a wholesome terror, at least, a picturesque effect, 
and colour-contrast of scarlet with green,—^they 
are all of them woith their daily turnips. But if, 
perchance, it happen that he get immoral advice 
from his moralistii or if his lawyer advise him ^at 
his house is his own; and his bard, story¬ 
teller, or other literary charmer, begin to charm 
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him unwisely, not with beautiful words, but with 
obscene and ugly words—and he be readier with his 
response in vegetable produce for these than for any 
other sort; finally, if his quiet scareo'ow become 
disquiet, and seem likely to bring upon him a whole 
flight of scarecrows out of his neighbours’ fields,— 
the combined fleets of Russia, Prussia, etc., as my 
friend and your trustee, Mr. Cowper-Temple, has 
it, (see above, Letter II., p. 37,) it is time to look 
into such arrangements under their several heads. 

Well looked after, however, all these arrange¬ 
ments have their advantages, and a certain basis 
of reason and propriety. But there are two other 
arrangements which have no basis on either, and 
which are very widely adopted, nevertheless, among 
mankind, to their great misery. 

I must expand a little the type of my primitive 
peasant before defining these. You observe, I have 
not named among the polite persons giving theo¬ 
retical service in exchange for vegetable diet, the 
large, and lately become exceedingly polite, class 
of artists. For a true artist is only a beautiful 
development of tailor or carpenter. As the peasant 
provides the dinner, so the artist provides the 
clothes and house: in the tailoring and tapestry- 
producing function, the best of artists ought to be 
the peasant’s wife herself, when properly emulative 
of Queens Penelope, Bertha, and Maude; and in 
the house-producing-and-painting function, though 
ccmcluding itself in such painted chambers as 
those of the Vatican, the artist is still typically and 
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essentially a carpenter or xoason; first earning wood 
and stone, then painting the same for preaervatioa; 
—if ornamentally, all the better. And, accordingly, 
you see these letters of mine are addressed to the 
** workmen and labourers ” of England,—that Is to 
say, to the providers of houses and dinners, for 
themselves, and for all men, in this country, as in 
all others. 

Considering these two sorts of Providers, then, 
as one great class, surrounded by the suppliant 
persons for whom, together with themselves, they 
have to make provision, it is evident that they both 
have need originally of two things—land, and tools. 
Clay to be subdued; and plough, or potteris wheel, 
wherewith to subdue it. 

Now, as aforesaid, so long as the pohte surround¬ 
ing personages are content to offer their salutary 
advice, their legal information, etc., to the peasant, 
for what these articles are verily worth in vegetable 
produce, all is perfectly fair; but if any of the polite 
persons contrive to get hold of the peasant’s land, 
or of his tools, and put him into the ** position of 
William,” and make him pay annual interest, first 
for the wood that he planes, and then for the plane 
he planes it with!—my friends, polite or otherwise, 
these two arrangements cannot be considered as 
settled yet, even by the ninety-two newspapers, 
with all Belgravia to back them. 

Not by the newspapers, nor by Belgravia, nor 
even by the Cambridge Catechism, or the Cambridge 
Professor of Political Economy. 
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Look to the beginning of the second chapter in 
the last edition of Professor Fawcett's Manual of 
Pcditicai Economy, (Macmillan, 1869, p. 105). The 
chapter purports to treat of the ''Classes among 
whom wealth is distributed." And thus it begins;— 

We have described the requisites of production to be 
three: land, labour, and capital. Since, therefore, land, 
labour, and capital are essential to the production of 
wealth, it is natural to suppose that the wealth which is 
produced ought to be possessed by those who own the 
land, labour, and capital which have respectively con¬ 
tributed to its production. The share of wealth which 
is thus allotted to the possessor of the land is termed 
rent; the portion allotted to the labourer is termed 
wages, and the remuneration of the capitalist is termed 
profit 

You observe that in this very meritoriously clear 
sentence both the possessor of the land and the 
possessor of the capital are assumed to be ab¬ 
solutely idle persons. If they contributed any 
labour to the business, and so confused themselves 
with the labourer, the problem of triple division 
would become complicated directly;—^in point of 
fact, they do occasionally employ themselves some^ 
what, and become deserving, therefore, of a share, 
not of rent only, nor of profit only, but of wages 
alsa And every now and then, as I noted in my 
last letter, there is an outburst of admiration in 
some one of the ninety-two newspapers, at the 
amount of "work " done by persons of the superior 
classes; respecting which, however, you remember 
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that I also advised you that a great deal of it was 
only a form of competitive play. In the main, 
therefore, the statement of the Cambridge Professor 
may be admitted to be correct as to the existing 
facts; the Holders of land and capital being virtu¬ 
ally in a state of Dignified Repose, as the Labourer 
is in a state of—(at least, I hear it always so an¬ 
nounced in the ninety-two newspapers)—Dignified 
Labour. 

But Professor Fawcett's sentence, though, as I 
have just said, in comparison with most writings 
on the subject, meritoriously clear, yet is not as 
clear as it might be,—still less as scientific as it 
might be. It is, indeed, gracefully ornamental, in 
the use, in its last clause, of the three words, 

share,” “portion,” and “remuneration,” for the 
same thing; but this is not the clearest imaginable 
language. The sentence, strictly put, should run 
thus:—“The portion of wealth which is thus al¬ 
lotted to the possessor of the land is termed rent; 
the portion allotted to the labourer is termed 
wages; and the portion allotted to the capitalist 
is termed profit.” 

And you may at once see the advantage of re¬ 
ducing the sentence to these more simple terms; 
for Professor Fawcett's ornamental language has 
this danger in it, that “ Remuneration,” being so 
much grander a word than “ Portion," in the very 
roll of it seems to imply rather a thousand pounds 
a day than three-and-sixpence. And until there 
be scientific reason shown for anticipating the 
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portions to be thus disproportioned, we have no 
right to suggest their being so, by ornamental 
variety of language. 

Again, Professor Fawcett’s sentence is, I said, 
not entirely scientific. He founds the entire prin¬ 
ciple of allotment on the phrase ^Mt is natural to 
suppose.” But 1 never heard of any other science 
founded on what it was natural to suppose. Do 
the Cambridge mathematicians, then, in these ad¬ 
vanced days, tell their pupils that it is natural to 
suppose the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones ? Nay, in the present case, I regret 
to say it has sometimes been thought wholly 
unnatural to suppose any such thing; and so 
exceedingly unnatural, that to receive either a 
”remuneration,” or a ''portion,” or a "share,” for 
the loan of an3rthing, without personally working, 
was held by Dante and other such simple persons 
in the middle ages to be one of the worst of the 
sins that could be committed against nature: and 
the receivers of such interest were put in the 
same circle of Hell with the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

And it is greatly to be apprehended that if ever 
our workmen, under the influences of Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Street, come indeed to admire the Abbot’s 
Chapel at Furness more than the railroad station, 
they may become possessed of a taste for Gothic 
opinions as well as Gothic arches, and think it 
" natural to suppose ” that a workman’s tools 
should be his own property. 
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Which I, mysdf, having been always given to 
Gothic opinions, do indeed suppose, very strongly; 
and intend to try with aU my mig^t to bring about 
that arrangement wherever I have any iniluenoe 
the arrangement itself being feasible enough, if we 
can only begin by not leaving our pickaxes behind 
us after taking Sabbatical refreshment. 

But let me again, and yet again, warn you, that 
only by beginning so,—that is to say, by doing 
what is in your own power to achieve of plain right, 
—can you ever bring about any of your wishes; or, 
indeed, can you, to any practical purpose, begin to 
wish. Only by quiet and decent exaltation of your 
own habits can you qualify yourselves to discern 
what is just, or to define even what is possible. I 
hear you are, at last, beginning to draw up your 
wishes in a definite manner; (I challenged you to 
do so, in Time and Tidgy four years ago, in vain,) 
and you mean to have them at last represented 
in Parliament;" but 1 hear of small question yet 
umong you, whether they be just wishes, and can 
be represented to the power of everlasting Justice, 
as things not only natural to be supposed, but 
necessary to be done. For she accepts no repre¬ 
sentation of things in beautiful langm^, but takes 
her own view of them, with her own eyes. 

I did, indeed, cut out a slip from the Birming¬ 
ham Morning News last September, (12th,) con¬ 
taining a letter written by a gentleman signing 
himself ''Justice " in person, and professing himself 
an engineer, who talked very grandly about the 
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^ individual and scNdal laws of out nature: ” but 
had arrived at the inconvenient conclusions that 
** no Individual has a natural right to hold property 
in land/’ and that *’all land sooner or later must 
become public property/’ 1 call this an incon¬ 
venient conclusion, because 1 really think you would 
find yourselves greatly inconvenienced if your wives 
couldn’t go into the garden to cut a cabbage, with¬ 
out getting leave from the Lord Mayor and Cor¬ 
poration ; and if the same principle is to be carried 
out as regards tools, 1 beg to state to Mr. Justice-in- 
Person, that if anybody and everybody is to use 
my own particular palette and brushes, 1 resign my 
office of Professor of Fine Art. Perhaps, when we 
become really acquainted with the true Justice in 
Person, not professing herself an engineer, she may 
suggest to us, as a Natural Supposition,—''That 
land should be given to those who can use //, and 
tools to those who can use //lem; ” and 1 have a 
notion you will find this a very tenable supposition 
also. 

I have given you, this month, the last of the 
pictures I want you to see from Padua;—Giotto’s 
Im^fe of Justice—which, you observe, differs some¬ 
what from the Image of Justice we used to set up 
in England, above insurance offices, and the like. 
Bandaged dose about the eyes, our English Justice 
was wont to be, with a pair of grocers' scales in her 
hand, wherewith, doubtless, she was accustomed to 
wei^ out accurately their shares to the landlords, 
and portions to the labourers, and remunerations to 
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the capitalists. But Giotto’s Justice has no bandage 
about her eyes, (Albert Durer’s has them rtmnd 
open, and flames flashing from them,} and weighs^ 
not with scales, but with her own hands; and 
weighs not merely the shares, or remunerations of 
men, but the worth of them; and finding them 
worth this or that, gives them what they de^ 
serve—death, or honour. Those are her forms of 

Remuneration.” 

Are you sure that you are ready to accept the 
decrees of this true goddess, and to be chastised or 
rewarded by her, as is your due, being seen through 
and through to your hearts’ core ? Or will you 
sdll abide by the level balance of the blind Justke 
of old time; or rather, by the oblique balance of the 
squinting Justice of our modem geological Mud- 
Period ?—^the mud, at present, becoming also more 
slippery under the feet—I beg pardon, the belly 
—of squinting Justice, than was once expected; 
becoming, indeed, (as it is announced, even by Mr. 
W. P. Price, M P., chairman at the last half-yearly 
meeting of the Midland Railway Company,) quite 
“ delicate ground.” 

The said chairman, you will find, by referring 
to the Pall Mall Gazette of August 17th, 1871, 
having received a letter from Mr. Bass on the 
subject of the length of time that the servants 
of the company were engaged in labour, and their 
inadequate remuneration, made the following re¬ 
marks;—He (Mr. Bass) is treading on very 
delicate ground. The remuneration of labour, 
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vallie of whidi, like the value of gold itself, depends 
altogether on the one great universal law of supply 
and demand, is a question on which there is very 
little room for sentiment. He, as a very successful 
tradesman, knows very well how much the success 
of commercial operations depends on the observ¬ 
ance of that law; and we, sitting here as your 
representatives, cannot altogether close out eyes 
to it.'' 

Now it is quite worth your while to hunt out that 
number of the Pall Mall Gazette in any of your 
free libraries, because a quaint chance in the placing 
of the type has produced a lateral comment on these 
remarks of Mr. W, P. Price, M.P. 

Take your carpenter's rule, apply it level under 
the words, Great Universal Law of Supply and 
Demand," and read the line it marks off in the other 
column of the same page. It marks off this, In 
Khorassan one-third of the whole population has 
perished from starvation, and at Ispahan no less 
than 27,000 souls." 

* Of course you will think it no business of yours 
if people are starved in Persia. But the Great 
“Universal" Law of Supply and Demand may 
some day operate in the same manner over here; 
and even in the Mud-and-Flat-fish period, John 
Bull may not like to have his belly flattened for 
him to that extent. 

You have heard it said occasionally that I am 
not a practical person. It may be satisfactory to 
you to know, on the contrary, that this whole plan 
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qf 491^ \9 fotHMfedon tile vety 
nuJuQg you rmipd persons instwi oC flat, itotasid 
and merryt instead of flat and sul|cy. And my 
beau id^al is not taken from **& mechankd pfomt 
of view/’ but is one already realised* 1 saw last 
summer^ in the flesh, as round and meny a person 
as 1 ever desire to see. He was tiddy dressed-r— 
not in brown rags, but in green velveteen; he weae 
a jaunty hat, with a feather in it, a little oh one 
side; he was not drunk, but the effervescence of 
his shrewd good-humour filied the room aU about" 
him; and he could sing like a robin. You may 
like a nightingale,” if you like, but I think Tobi^/ 
singing the best, myself; only 1 hardly ever hi^r 
it now, for tlie young ladies of England have had 
nearly all the robins shot, to wear in their hats, and 
the bird-stuflers are exporting the few remaining to 
America* 

This meny round person was a Tyrolese peasant; 
and I hold it an entirely practical proceeding, since 
I find my idea of felicity actually produced in the 
Tyrol, to set about the production of it, here, on. 
Tyrolese principles; which, you will find, on in¬ 
quiry, liave not hitherto implied the employment nf 
submission to the great Universal law 
of Supply and Demand* nor even Demand for the 
local Supply of a “ Liberal ” government. But they 
do imply labour of all hands on pure earth and in 
fresh air. They do imply obedience to government 
which endeavours to bt just, and faith in a religijon 
which endeavours to be moral And they result in 





id UmliSf cSeamess' of ^foats, roimdaoss 
of and pretty jackets, aod still prettier 

OH-aels to fit them. 

I mu^ pass, disjointecUy, to matters which, in a 
written letter, would have been put in a postscript; 
but I do not care, in a printed one, to leave a use¬ 
less gap in the type. First, the reference in page 
197 to the works of Mr. Zion Ward, is incorrect. 
The passage 1 quoted is not in the ** Letter to a 
" Friend,” price twopence, but in the “ Origin of Evil 
Discovered,” price fourpence. (John Bolton, Steel 
House Lane, Birmingham.) ^And, by the way, 1 
wish that booksellers would save themselves, and 
me, some (now steadily enlarging) trouble, by noting 
that the price of these Letters to friends of mine, 
as supplied by me, the original inditer, to all and 
sundry, through my only shopman, Mr. Allen, is 
sevenpenc^ per epistle, and not fivepence half¬ 
penny ; * and that the trade profit on the sale of 
them is intended to be, and must eventually be, as 
I intend, a quite honestly confessed profit, charged 
to the customer, not compressed out of the author; 
which object may be easily achieved by the retail 
bookseller, if he will resolvedly charge the sym¬ 
metrical sum of Tenpence per epistle over his 
ccHinter, as it is my purpose he should. But to 
return to Mr. Ward; the correction of roy reference 
wap sent me by one of his disciples, in a very 


f* Referrine; to the onginal issue; see Letter VI } 
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and' coutteous iettar, wiilli^ ^ to 

complain that my quotation totally mist^prosonted 
Mr. Ward's opinions. I regret that it should have 
done so, but gave the quotation neither to repre¬ 
sent nor misrepresent Mr. Ward's opinions; but 
to show, which the sentence, though brief, quite 
sufficiently shows, that he had no light to have 
any. 

I have before noted to you, indeed, that, in a 
broad sense, nobody has a right to have (pinions; 
but only knowledges: and, in a practical and large 
sense, nobody has a right even to make experiment^ 
but only to act in a way which they certainly know 
wih be productive of good. And this 1 ask you to 
observe again, because I begin now to receive some 
earnest inquiries respecting the plan 1 have in hand, 
the inquiries very naturally assuming it to be an 
'^experiment," which may possibly be successful, 
and much more possibly may fail. But it is not an 
experiment at all. It will be merely the carrying 
out of what has been done already in some places, 
to the best of my narrow power, in other places: 
and so far as it can be carried, it must be pro¬ 
ductive of some kind of good. 

For example; 1 have round me here at Denmark 
Hill seven acres of leasehold ground. ! pay £$o a 
year ground-rent, and £2^0 sl year in wages to my 
gardeners; besides expenses in fuel for hothouses, 
and the like. And for this sum of three hundred 
odd pounds a year I have some pease and straw¬ 
berries in summer; some camellias and azaleas in 
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wio^; anti good cFeam, and a qinot place to walk 
all the year round. Of the atrawberrks, cream, 
and pease, 1 eat more than is good for me; some¬ 
times, of course^ obliging my friends with a super¬ 
fluous pottle or pint. The camellias and azaleas 
stand in the anteroom of my library; and everybody 
says, when they come in, How pretty! ” and my 
young lady friends have leave to gather what they 
like to put in their hair, when they are going to 
balls. Meantime, outside of my fenced seven acres 
—owing to the operation of the great universal law 
of supply and demand—numbers of people are 
starving; many more, dying of too much gin; and 
many of their children dying of too little milk; and, 
as I told you in my first Letter, for my own part, I 
won’t stand this sort of thing any longer. 

Now it is evidently open to me to say to my 
gardeners, want no more azaleas or camellias; 
and no more strawberries and pease than are good 

V 

for^ me. Make these seven acres everywhere as 
productive of good corn, vegetables, or milk, as you 
can; 1 will have no steam used upon them, for 
nobody on my ground shall be blown to pieces; 
nor any fuel wasted in making plants blossom in 
winter, for 1 believe we shall, without such unseason¬ 
able blossoms, enjoy the spring twice as much as 
now; but, in any part of the ground that is not good 
for eatable vegetables, you are to sow such wild 
flowers as it seems to like, and you are to keep all 
trim and orderly. The produce of the land, after I 

have had my limited and salutaiy portion of pease, 

I, P 
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i^Uhcymr am; im if you s^l % pm ^ 
tlie piice you get for it be dediK^ed from you^ 
wages.'' 

* Now observe, there would be &o experuzieut whsl-* 
ever in any one feature of this proceeding. My 
gardeners might be stimulated to some extra exer¬ 
tion by it; but in any event I should ittdn exaedy 
the same command over them that 1 had before. 1 
mi^t save something out of my ^^250 of wages, but 
I should pay no more than 1 do now, and in return 
for the gift of the produce 1 should certainly be able 
to exact compliance from my people with any sudi 
capricious fancies of mine as that they should wear 
velveteen jackets, or send their children to learn to 
sing; and, indeed, I could grind them, generally, 
under the iron heel of Despotism, as the ninety-two 
newspapers would declare, to an extent unheard of 
before in this free countiy. And, assuredly, s<»ne 
children would get milk, strawberries, and wild 
flowers who do not get them now; and my young 
lady friends would still, I am firm in my belief, 
look jn-etty enough at their balls, even without the 
camellias or azaleas. 

I am not going to do this with my seven acres 
here; first, because they are only leasehold; 
secondly, because they are too near London for 
wild flowers to grow brightly in. But I have 
bought, instead, twice ^ many freeh(^d acres, where 
wild flowers are growing now, and shall continue to 
grow; and there I mean to live; and, with the tenth 
part of my available fortune, 1 will buy other bits of 
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tod, and gardeners cti them in this 
alKive^stated matter. I may as well tell you at once 
that my tithe will be, roughly, about seven thousand 
pounds altogether, (a little less rather thzui more). 
If I get no help, 1 can show what I mean, even with 
diis; but if any one cares to help me with gifts 
of either money or land, they will find that what 
they give is applied honestly, and does a perfectly 
definite service: they might, for aught I know, do 
more good with it in other ways; but somt good 
m this way—and that is all I assert—they will do, 
certainly, and not experimentally And the longer 
they take to think of the matter the better 1 shall 
like it, for my work at Oxford is -more than enough 
fi^r me just now, and 1 shall not practically be¬ 
stir myself in this land-scheme for a year to come, 
at least; nor then, except as a rest from my main 
business: but the money and land will always be 
safe in the hands of your trustees for you, and you 
need not doubt, though 1 show no petulant haste 
about the matter, that I remain 

Faithfully yours, 

J. RUSKIN. 
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THE PRINCESS LESSON 

Denmark Hill, 

My Friends,— zydDecmhtn 1871. 

You will scarcdy care to read anything I 
have to say to you this evening—^having much to 
think of^ wholly pleasant, as I hope; and prospect 
of delightful days to come, next week. At least, 
however, you will be glad to know that I have really 
made you the Christmas gift I promised— £7^000 
Consols, in all, clear; a fair tithe of what I had: 
and to as much perpetuity as the law will allow me. 
It will not allow the dead to have their own way, 
long, whatever licence it grants the living^ in their 
humours: and this seems to me unkind to those 
helpless ones;—very certainly it is inexpedient for 
the survivors. For the wisest men are wise to the 
full in death; and if you would give them, instead 
of stately tombs, only so much honour as to do their 
will, when they themselves can no more contend for 
it, you would find it good memorial of them, such as 
the best of them would desire, and full of blessing 
to all men for all time. 

English law needs mending in many respects; in 
none more than in this. As it stands, I can only 
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viest my gift in trustees, desiring them, in the case 

my death, immediately to appoint ^eir own suc¬ 
cessors, and in such continued succession, to api^y 
the proceeds of the St. George’s Fund to the pur¬ 
chase of land in England and Scotland, which shall 
be cultivated to the utmost attainable fruitfulness 
and beauty by the labour of man and beast thereon, 
such men and beasts receiving at the same time 
the best education attainable by the trustees for 
labouring creatures, according to the terms stated 
in this book, Fors Clavigera. 

These terms, and the arrangement of the whole 
matter, will become clearer to you as you read on 
with me, and cannot be clear at all, till you do; 
—here is the money, at any rate, to help you, one 
day, to make merry with, only, if you care to give 
me any thanks, will you pause now for a moment 
from your merrymaking, to tell me,—to whom, as 
Fortune has ordered it, no merrymaking is pos¬ 
sible at this time, (nor, indeed, much at any time ;) 
—to me, therefore, standing as it were astonished 
in the midst of this gaiety of yours, will you tell— 
what it is all about ? 

Your little children would answer, doubtless, 
fearlessly, ** Because the Child Chnst was bom to¬ 
day:” but you, wiser than your children, it may 
be,—at least, it should be,—are you also sure that 
He was ? 

And if He was, what is that to you ? 

I repeat, are you indeed sur^ He was ? I mean, 
with real happening of the strange things you have 
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been ioId| that tbe Heavens ofiened nw 1^/ 
dbming their hosts^ an<i tbat one oi their etaii 
stood still over His head? You are Sure of diat^ 
you say? I am glad; and wish it were so with, 
*iiie; but I have been so puzzled lately by many 
matters that once seemed clear to me^ that I seldom 
now feel sure of anything. Still seldoiheTi however, 
do I feel sure of the contrary of anything. That 
people say they saw it, may not prove that it was 
visible; but that 1 never saw it cannot prove that 
it was invisible: and this is a story which I more 
envy the people who believe on the weakest grounds, 
than who deny on the strongest. The peo^de 5vbom 
1 envy not at all are those who imagine they bidieve 
it, and do not. - ^ 

For one of two things this story of the Nativity 
is certainly, and without any manner of doubt It 
relates either a fact full of power, or a dream full of 
meaning. It is, at the least, not a cunningly devised, 
fable, but the record of an impression made, by 
some strange spiritual cause, on the minds of the 
human race, at the most critical period of their 
existence;—an impression which has produced, in 
past ages, the greatest effect on mankind ever yet 
achieved by an intellectual conception; and whidi 
is yet to guide, by the determination of its truth or 
falsehood, the absolute destiny of ages to come. 

Will you give some little time therefore, to think 
of it with me to-day, being, as you tell me^ sure of 
$ts truth ? What, then, let me ask you, is its truth 
to jws ? The Oiild for whose birth you are rejoidng 
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borni told, to save His people from 

tbdr sins; but 1 have never noticed that you were 
particularly conscious of any sins to be saved from. 
If I were to tax you with any one in particular— 
lying» or thieving, or the like—^my belief is you 
would say direcdy I had no business to do any¬ 
thing of the kind. 

Nay, but, you may perhaps answer me—‘^That 
is because we Aave been saved from our sins; and 
we are making merry, because we are so perfectly 
good.” 

Well; there would be some reason in such an 
answer. There is much goodness in you to be 
thankful for: far more than you know, or have 
learned to trust. Still, I don't believe you will tell 
me seriously that you eat your pudding and go to 
your pantomimes only to express your satisfaction 
that you are so very good. 

What is, or may be, this Nativity, to you, then, 
I repeat? Shall we consider, a little, what, at all 
events, it was to the people of its time; and so make 
ourselves more clear as to what it might be to us ? 
We will read slowly. 

*‘And there were, in that country, shepherds, 
staying out in the held, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night.” 

Watching night and day, that means; not going 
home. The staying out in the field is the trans¬ 
lation of a word from which a Greek nymph has 
her name Agraulos, ''the stayer out in fields,” of 
whom I shall have something to tell you, soon. 
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H^idd, the Messfioger of ^|iie lira stdod 
cilexJthem^ and the glory of die ^td tightened 
them^ and they feared a gi^t^-**** 

* “ Mesaenger.*^ You must imember that, when 
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Our translators say '^migel** w|^ tifiey like, and 

* ^ »fc, 

messenger ” when they Hke ; hut the Bible, mes¬ 
senger only, or angef only, as you please. For 
instance, *^Was not Rahab the harlot justified by 
works, when she had received the angels, and sent 
them forth another way ? ” 

^ Would not you fain know what this angel looked 
like ? I have always grievously wanted, front child^ 
hood upwards, to know that; and gleaned diligently 
every word written by people who said they had 
seen angels: but none of them ever tell me what 
their eyes are like, or hair, or even what dress they 
have on. We dress them, in pictures, conjecturally, 
in long robes, falling gracefully; but we only con¬ 
tinue* to think that kind of dress angelic, because 
religious young girls, in their modesty, and wish 
to look only human, give their dresses flounces. 
When 1 IVRs ^ child, I used to be satisfied by 
hearing that angels had always two wings, and 
sometimes six; but now nothing dissatisfies me so 
much as hearing that; for my business compels me 
continually into close drawing of wings;-and now 
never give me the notion of anything but a 
%Wifl; or a gannet. And, Worse stiil, when 1 see a 
ple|ure of an angel, I know positively where he got 
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Im wings frnni-Miot at all from any hcav«?nly vision, * 
but from th^worshipped hawk and ibiSn 46w^ 
through Assuan ^ flying bulls, and Greek %ing 
horses, and Byzantine evangelists, till we ^t 
a brass eagle, (of j^l creatures in the world, to 
choose!) to have ^e gospel of peace read from the 
back of it. 

Therefore, do the best I can, no idea of an angel 
is possible to me. And when 1 ask my religious 
friends, they tell me not to wish to be wise above 
that which is written. My religious friends, let me 
write a few words of this letter, not to my poor 
puzzled workmen, but to you, who will all be going 
serenely to church to-morrow. This messenger, 
formed as we know not, stood above the shep¬ 
herds, and the glory of the Lord lightened round 
them. 

You would have liked to have seen it, you 
think! Brighter than the sun; perhaps twenty-one 
coloured, instead of seven-coloured, and as bright 
as the lime-light: doubtless you would have liked 
to see it, at midnight, in Judsea. 

You tell me not to be wise above that which is 
written; why, therefore, should you be desirous, 
above that which is given ? You cannot see the 
glory of God as bright as the lime-light at midnight; 
but you may see it as bright as the sun, at eight in 
the morning, if you choose. You might, at least, 
forty Christmases since: but not now. 

You know 1 must antedate my letters for special 
days. I am actually writing this sentence on the 
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wepmd December^ leit in 

possibte gleam ot aun m my paepmt; mud 
hf die last tliree we^s the jha«e been <tmi 
long drift of ragged gloomy mih isdy sfHiiethiies 
five minutes’ gleam of the glocy of Gad| between 
the gusts, whidi no one regarded 
1 am taking the name of God in va&, you think ? 
No« my religious friends, not 1. For completed forty 
years, 1 have been striving to consider the blue 
heavens, the work of His fingers, and the moon 
and the stars which He hath ordained: but you 


have left me nothing now to consider here at Den¬ 
mark Hill, but these black heavens, the w<»‘k of 
your fingers, and the blotting of moon and stars 
which you have ordained; you,-^taking the name 
of God in vain every Sunday, and His work and His 
mercy in vain all the week through. 


“ You have nothing to do with it—^you are very 
Sony for it'>-and Baron Liebig says that the power 
of England is coal ? ” 

You have everything to do with it. Were you 
not told to come out and be separate from all evil ? 
You take whatever advantage you can of the evil 
work and gain of this world, and yet expect the 
people you ^are with, to be damned, out of your 
way, in the next. If you would begin by putting 
them out of your way here, you would perhaps 
cany some of them with you there. But return lo 
your night vision, and explain to me, if not what 
^ angel was like, at least what you unders^nd 
him to have said,—^he, and those with him. With 
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Ibis the there was born 

a Saviour for them; but more was to be toikl: 

Jbid siidd^y there was with him a multitude of 
the heavenly h<»t." 

Peopk generally think that this verse means only 
that after one angel had spoken, there came more 
to sing, in the manner of a chorus; but it means 
far another thing than that. If you look back to 
Genesis you find creation summed thus :—** So the 
heavens and earth were finished, and all the host of 
them.’’ Whatever living powers of any order, great 
or small, were to inhabit either, are included in the 
word. The host of earth includes the ants and the 
worms of it; the host of heaven includes,—^we 
know not what;—how should we ?—the creatures 
that are in the stars which we cannot count,—in 
the space which we cannot imagine; some of them 
so Iktle and so low that they can become flying 
poursuivants to this grain of sand we live on; others 
having missions, doubtless, to larger grains of sand, 
and wiser creatures on them. 

But the vision of th^ir multitude means at least 
diis; that all the powers of the outer world which 
have any concern with ours became in some way 
visible now; having interest—they, in the praise,— 
as all the hosts of earth in the life, of this Child, 
horn in David’s town. And their hymn was of 
peace to the lowest of the two hosts—peace on 
earth ;-«^nd praise in the highest of the two hosts; 
and, better than peace, and sweeter than praise, 
Love, among men. 
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"Hie men fa questloiii ambitious of |»mafag Qo^ 
after ^ manner of the hosts of heaven, have written 
something whidi they suppose this Song of Peace 
to have been like; and sing it themaeives^ in state, 
after successful battles. But you bear it, those of 
you who go to church in orthodox quarters, every 
Sunday; and will understand the terms of it h^ter 
by recollecting that the Lordship, which you begin 
the Te Deum by ascribing to God, is this, over all 
creatures, or over the two Hosts. In the Apocalypse 
it is '*Lord, All governing”—Pantocrator—which 
we weakly translate ^^Almighty”; but the Ammicans 
still understand the original sense, and apply it so 
to their god, the dollar, praying that the will may be 
done of their Father which is in Earth. Farther on 
in the hymn, the word ** Sabaoth ” again means all 
** hosts ” or creatures; and it is an important word 
for workmen to recollect, because the saying of 
St. James is coming true, and that fast, that the cries 
of the reapers whose wages have been kept back 
by fraud, have entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth; that is to say, Lord of all creatures, as 
much of the men at St. Catherine's Docks as of 
Saint Catherine herself, though they live only under 
Tower-Hill, and she lived close under Sinai. 

You see, farther, i have written above, not ** good 
will towards men,” but 'Move among men.” It is 
nearer right so; but the word is not easy to trans¬ 
late at all. What it means precisely, you may con¬ 
jecture best from its use at Christ’s baptism—"This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
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For, in predsdy t^e wne wordsi th^ angels say, 
tliertf^s to be weU^^pleasing' in men.” 

Kow, my religious fiiends, 1 continually hear you 
talk of acting for God’s glory, and giving God praise. 
Might you not; for the present, think less of prais¬ 
ing, and more of pleasing Him ? He can, perhaps, 
dispense with your praise; your opinions of His 
character, even when they come to be held by a 
l^ge body of the religious press, are not of material 
importance to Him. He has the hosts of heaven to 
praise Him, who see more of His ways, it is likely, 
than you; but you hear that you may be pleasing 
to Him, if you try:—that He expected, then, to have 
some satisfaction in you; and might have even 
great satisfaction—well-pleasing, as in His own 
Son, if you tried. The sparrows and the robins, if 
you give them leave to nest as they choose about 
ya$r garden, will have their own opinions about 
youTigarden; some of them will think it well laid 
out,—others ill. You are not solicitous about their 
opinions; but you like them to love each other; to 
build their nests without stealing each other’s sticks, 
and to trust you to take care of them. 

Ferhaps, in like manner, if in this garden of the 
world you would leave off telling its Master youi 
opinions of Him, and, much more, your quarrelling 
about your opinions of Him; but would simply trust 
Him, and mind your own business modestly, He 
nught have more satisfaction in you than He has 
had yet these eighteen hundred and seventy-one 
years, or than He seems likely to have in the eighteen 
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liMdi«d and fleventy«feeoiid« For drsi, IcH^oad df 
Miftviiig itke sjntrrowS and rotskis^ ym wiM to 
behave Uko those birds you read tl^Gos|>el Ibom 
the backs of,—eagles. Now the Lord of the gard^ 
made the claws of eagles for them, and your Utigm 
for you; and if you would do the work of iingeni, 
with the fingers He made, would, without doubt, 
have satisfaction in you. But, instead of fingers, 
you want to have claws—not mere short claws, at 
the finger-ends, as Giotto's Injustice has them; but 
long claws that will reach leagues away; so ymi set 
to work to make yourselves manifold claws,“-Hfaf* 
scratching;—^and diis smoke, which hides the sun and 
chokes the sky—^this Eg 3 rptian darkness that may be 
feh—^manufactured by you, singular modern children 
of Israel, that you may have light in your dwell¬ 
ings, is none the fairer, because cast forth by the 
furnaces, in which you forge your weapons of w^ ' 

A very singular children of Israel! Your Father, 
Abrahan^ indeed, once saw the smoke of a country 
go up as the smoke of a furnace; but not with envy 
of the country. 

Your English power is coal? Well; also the 
power of the Vale of Siddim was in slime,—-petro¬ 
leum of the best; yet the Kings of the five cittes 
fdl there; and the end was no well-pleasing of 
God among men. 

Emmanuel 1 God with us!—how often, ymi 
teiKtoly»minded Christians, have you desired to 
see this great sight,—^this Babe lying in a manger ? 
Yet, you have so contrived it,^ once more, this year, 
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i&t laany a in Fisuh^ if He weve l»om 
agak^ in that nei^bourhoo4, there would be found 
no aianger for Him to lie in; only ashes of mangers. 
Our clergy and lawyers dispute, indeed, whether 
He may not be yet among us; if not in mangers, 
hi the straw of them, or the corn. An English 
lawyer spoke twenty-six hours but the other day 
—tlie other four days, I mean—^before the Lords 
of her Majesty^s most Honourable Privy Council, 
to prove that an English clergyman had used a 
proper quantity of equivocation in his statement 
that Christ was in Bread. Yet there is no harm 
in anybody thinking that He is in Bread,—or even 
in Flour! The harm is, in their expectation of His 
Presence in gunpowder. 

ftesent, however, you believe He was, that night, 
in flesh, to any one who might be warned to go and 
see Him. The inn was quite full; but we do not 
hear that any traveller chanced to look into the 
cow4iouse; and most likely, even if they had, 
none^if them would have been much interested in 
the workman’s young wife, lying there. They pro¬ 
bably would have thought of the Madonna, with 
Mr,. John Stuart Mill, ('Principles of Political 
Economy,’ 8 vo, Parker, 1848 , vol. ii., page 321 ,) 
that there was scarcely " any means open to her of 
gaining a livelihood, except as a wife and mother; ” 
and that " women who prefer that occupation might 
justifiably adopt it—but, that there should be no 
option, no other carri^re possible, for the great m^o- 
rity of women, except in the humbler departments 





of is o»e of those socihl ii^iistlced csli 
loudest for x«medy.” 

The poor g^l of Nazareth had less option dian 
«most; and with her weak be it unto me as Thou 
wilt,** fell so far below the modem type of in-*, 
dependent womanhood, that cme cannot wonder at 
any degree of contempt felt for her by British 
Protestants. Some few people, nevertheless, were 
meant, at the time, to think otherwise of her. And 
now, my working friends, 1 would ask you to read 
with me, carefully, for however often you may have 
read this before, 1 know there are points in the 
story which you have not thought of. 

The shepherds were told that their Saviour was 
that day born to them ^*in David’s village," We 
are apt to think that this was told, as of special 
interest to them, because David was a King. 

Not so. It was told them because David was in 
youth a King; but a Shepherd like themselves. 
**To you, shepherds, is bom this day a Saviour 
in the shepherd’s town;" that would be the 
sound of the message in their ears. For the gre^M: 
interest to them in the story of David himself 
must have been always, not that he had saved the 
monarchy, or subdued Syria, or written Psahns, but 
that he had kept sheep in those very fields they 
were watching in; and that his grandmother * Ruth 
had gone gleaning, hard by. 

And they said hastily, Let us go and see.” 


Gi'«at ;>-«fatber*s father’s mother. 
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l^m you note oareftf&y that they only think of 
suingf not of won^ipping? Even when tfiey do 
see the Qiild, it is not said that they worshipped. 
Thi^ were simple people, and had not much faculty 
of worsh4); even though the heavens had opened 
for them, and the hosts of heaven had sung. They 
had been at first only frightened; then curious, 
and communicative to the bystanders: they do not 
think even of making any offering, which would 
have been a natural thought enough, as it was to 
the first of shepherds: but they brought no firstlings 
of their flock—(it is only in pictures, and those 
chiefly painted for the sake of the picturesque, that 
the shepherds are seen bringing lambs, and baskets 
of eggs). It is not said here that they brought any¬ 
thing, but they looked, and talked, and went away 
praising God, as simple people,—^yet taking nothing 
to heart; only the mother did that. 

They went away:—"returned,” it is said,—to 
their business, and never seem to have left it again. 
Which is strange, if you think of it. It is a good 
business truly, and one much to be commended, 
not only in itself, but as having great chances of 
"advancement” — as in the case of Jethro the 
MldHanite's Jew shepherd and the herdsman of 
T^oa'; besides that keeper of the few sheep in the 
wilderness, when his brethren were under arms 
afieid. But why are they not seeking for some 
advancement now, after opening of the heaveps to 
them ? or, at least, why not called to it afterwards, 
being, one would have thought, as fit for ministry 

1. Q 
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mder a shepherd as or 

takers ? 

Can it be that the weak is itsdf the best that ooi 
‘^be done by simple men; that die c^pherd Lead 
Clifford^ or Michael of the Green4iead ghyll, are 
ministering better in the wilderness than any Imds 
or commoners are likdy to do in Parliament^ or 
other apostleship; so diat even the professed 
Fishers of Men are wise in calling dimnselves 
Pastors rather than Piscators ? Yet it seems not 
less strange that one never hears of any of these 
shepherds any more. The boy who made the 
pictures in diis book for you could only fancy the 
Nativity, yet left his sheep, that he mi^t preach 
of it, in his way, all his life. But they, who saw 
it, went back to their sheep. 

Some days later, another kind of persons came. 
On that first day, the simjdest people of His own 
land;—twelve days after, the wisest people of other 
lands, far away: persons who had received, what 
you are all so exceedingly desirous to receive, a 
good education; the result of which, to you,-^ 
according to Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the page of 
the chapter on the probable future of the Ubourmg 
classes, opposite to that from which 1 have 
quoted his opinions about the Madonna’s 
life—will be as follows;—^^From this mcFeafM^ of 
intelligence, several effects may be confidently an- 
tidpu^ed. First: that they wUl become even less 
wlUi^ than at present to be led,4land governed, 
and directed into the way they should go^ by the 
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ig^m ms^Miiy^ atid prest^ ^ superiors. If Hiey 
have not now, still less will lliey have herei^r, 
any deferetitid awe, or rdiglous principle of obe- 
dks^ hokiing them in mental subjection to a 
class above them/' 

It is curious that, in this old story of die Nativity, 
the greater wisdom of these educated persons ap¬ 
pears to have produced upon them an effect exactly 
ctmtraiy to that which you hear Mr. Stuart Mill 
would have "confidently anticipated.” The un¬ 
educated people came only to see, but these highly 
trained ones to worship; and they have allowed 
themselves to be led, and governed, and directed 
into the way which they should go, (and that a 
long one,) by the mere authority and prestige of 
a superior person, whom they clearly recognize as 
a bom king, though not of their people. " Tell us, 
where is he that is born King of the Jews, for we 
have come to worship him.” 

You may perhaps, however, think that these 
Magi had received a different kind of education 
from that which Mr. Mill would recommend, or 
even the book which I observe is the favourite of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer-^'Cassell's Edu¬ 
cator.' It is possible; for they were looked on in 
their own country as themselves the best sort of 
Educators which the Cassell of their day could pro¬ 
vide, even for Kings. And as you are so much 
biterested in education, you will, perhaps, .have 
patience with Ine while 1 translate for you a wise 
Greek's account of the education of the princes of 
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Befttm; account given tlnec huiidred ^eais, and 
motrci before these Magi came to Bethlehem. 

«When the boy is seven years old he has to go 
' and learn all about horses, and is taught by the 
masters of horsemanship, and begins to go against 
wild beasts; and when be is fourteen years old, 
they give him the masters whom they call the 
Kingly Child-Guiders: and these are four, chosen 
the best out of all the Persians who are then in the 
prime of life—to wit, the most wise man they can 
find, and the most just, and the most temperate, and 
the most brave; of whom the first, the wisest, 
teaches the prince the magic of Zoroaster; and that 
magic is the service of the Gods: also, he teaches 
him the duties that belong to a king. Then the 
second, the justest, teaches him to speak truth all 
his life through. Then the third, the most tem¬ 
perate, teaches him npt to be conquered by even so 
much as a single one of the pleasures, that he may 
be exercised in freedom, and verily a king, master 
of all things within himself, not slave to them. And 
the fourth, the bravest, teaches him to be dreadless 
of all things, as knowing that whenever he fears, he 
is a slave.'* 

Three hundred and some odd years before that 
carpenter, with his tired wife, asked for room in the 
inn, and found none, these words had been written, 
my enlightened friends; and much longer than that, 
these things had been done. And the three hun¬ 
dred and odd years (more than from Elixabeth's rime 
till now) passed by, and much fine philosophy was 
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talttsed in mterval, and many fine things found 
out; hut It seems that when God wanted tutors fi»r 
His little PHnce,—at least, persons who would have 
heen tutors to any other little prince, hut could only 
worship this one,—He could find nothing better 
than diose quaint-minded masters of the old Persian 
sdiool. And since then, six times over, three hun¬ 
dred years have gone by, and we have had a good 
deal of theology talked in them;—^not a little popu¬ 
lar preaching administered; sundry Academies of 
studious persons assembled, — Paduan, Parisian, 
Oxonian, and the like; persons of erroneous views 
carefully collected and burnt; Eton, and other 
grammars, diligently digested; and the most exqui¬ 
site and indubitable physical science obtained,— 
able, there is now no doubt, to extinguish gases of 
every sort, and explain the reasons of their smell. 
And here we are, at last, finding it still necessary to 
treat ourselves by Cassell’s Educator,—patent filter 
of human faculty. Pass yourselves through that, 
my inteliigent working friends, and see how clear 
you .will come out on the other side. 

Have a moment’s patience yet with me, first, 
while I note for you one or two of the ways of that 
older tutorship. Four masters, you see, there were 
for the Persian Prince. One bad no other business 
than to teach him to speak truth; so difficult a 
matter the Persians thought it. We know better,— 
we. You heard how perfectly the French gazettes 
did it last year, without any tutor, by their Holy 
Republican instincts. Then the second tutor had 
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die Prince to be free^ lliat tittor botb 
Prench and you have bad for mm time back; biUI 
the, Peraan and Parisian dialects are not idmUar ki 
^ thdr use of the word ** freedom **; of diat herealter. 
Then another master has to teach the Prince to &ar 
nothing; him, I admit, you want little teaihlng 
from, for your modem Republicans fear even the 
devil little, and God, less; but may 1 observe that 
you are occasionally still afraid of thieves, diough 
as I said some time since, 1 never can make out 
what you have got to be stolen. 

For instance, much as we suppose ourselves 
desirous of beholding this Bethlehem Nativity, or 
getting any idea of it, I know an English gentleman 
Who was offered the other day a picture of it, by 
a good master,—Raphael,—for five-and-twenty 
pounds; and said it was too dear; yet had paid, 
only a day or two before, five hundred pounds for 
a pocket-pistol that shot people out of both ends, 
so afraid of thieves was he.* 

None of these three masters, however, the mastem 
of justice, temperance, or fortitude, were sent tathe, 
little Prince at Bethlehem. Young as He wa% He 
had already been in some practice of l^iese; hut 
there was yet the fourth cardinal viitue^ of which, 
so far as we can understand, He had to learn a new 
manner fcsr His new reign: and the masters of that 

* The pupers ha4 It thU ^eral gentleme& eoncofreti hi thh 
piece df business; tnit they put the Nativity at five*aitd-twelity 
thousand, and the Agincourt, of whatever the exploave protector 
was calledi atayehuBdiedthottsafid. 
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^iM 6 scut td Him^thd masters of Obedientx. For 
He Imd to becoine obedient unto Deadi. 

And the most unlse*-^^-says the Greek—^the most 
wise master of all, teaches the hoy magic; and this 
mai^c is the service of the god& 

My skilled working friends, I have heard much of 
your magic lately. Sleight of hand, and better than 
that, (you say,) sleight of machine. Ldger-de-main, 
improved into l^er-de-m^caniquc. From the West, 
as from the East, now, your American and Arabian 
magicians attend you; vociferously crying their 
new lamps for the old stable lantern of scapegoat’s 
horn. And for the oil of the trees of Gethsemane, 
your American friends have struck oil more finely 
inflammable. Let Aaron look to it, how he lets any 
run down his beard*; and the wise virgms trim their 
wicks cautiously, and Madelaine la P^troleuse, with 
her improved spikenard, take good heed how she 
breaks her alabaster, and completes the worship of 
her Christ. 

Christmas, the mass of the Lord’s anointed;— 
you will hear of devices enough to make it merry 
to you this year, I doubt not. The increase in the 
quantity of disposable malt liquor and tobacco is 
one fact, better than all devices. Mr. Lowe 
has, ^ys the Times of June 5 th, done the 

country ^d service, by placing before it, in a com¬ 
pendious form, the statistics of its own prosperity. 
. . . The twenty-two millions of people of 1825 
drank barely nine millions of barrels of beer in the 
twelve montlis: our thirty-two millions now living 
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ddnk all mit twenty-six miUimis of tbarfei& The 
consuinpl^n of ^rits has inmased also, ^tlu>iigh 
m nothing Hkts the same proportion; hut whereas 
'sixteen million pounds of tobacco sufficed for tts 
in 1825 , as many as forty-one million pounds are 
wanted now. By every kind of measure, therefore, 
and on every principle of calculation, the growth of 
our prosperity is established.”* 

Beer, spirits, and tobacco, are thus more than 
ever at your command; and magic besides, of 
lantern, and harlequin’s wand; nay, necromancy 
if you will, the Witch of Endor at number so and 
so round the corner, and raising of the dead, if you 
roll away the tables from off them. But of this one 
sort of magic, this magic of Zoroaster, which is the 
service of God, you are not likely to hear. In one 
sense, indeed, you have heard enough of becoming 
God’s servants; to wit, servants dressed in His 
court livery, to stand behind His chariot, with gold¬ 
headed sticks. Plenty of people will advise you to 

«r 

apply to Him for that sort of position: and many 
will urge you to assist Him in carrying out His 
intentions, and be what the Americans call hel|ifs, 
instead of servants. 

Well! that may be, some day, truly enou|^; but 


* This last clause does not, you are however to observe, refer in 
the great TeAporal Mind, merely to the merciful Dispensation of 
beet and tobacco, but to the general state of thio^ afterwards thus 
summed with exultation t ** We doubt if there is a housdioM m 
the kingdom which would now be contented with the conditions 
(dieetfully accepted in 1835/’ 
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beibbe jcm can be to help Hmit jrou must 

be quite suits that you can see Him. It & a quesr 
tion now, whether you can even see any creature 
of His—or the least thing that He has made,—see 
it,—so *as to ascribe due worth, or worship to it,— 
how much less to its Maker ? 

You have felt, doubtless, at least those of you 
who have been brought up in any habit of rever¬ 
ence, that every time when in this letter I have 
used an American expression, or aught like one, 
there came upon you a sense of sudden wrong—the 
darting through you of acute cold. I meant you to 
feel that: for it is the essential function of America 
to make us all feel that. It is the new skill they 
have found there;—this skill of degradation; others 
they have, which other nations had before them, 
from whom they have learned all they know, and 
among whom they must travel, still, to see any 
human work worth seeing. But this is their speci¬ 
ality, this their one gift to their race,—to show men 
how fwf to worship,—^how never to be ashamed in 
the presence of anything. But the magic of Zoro- 
aste^r is the exact reverse of this, to find out the 
woi^ of all things and do them reverence. 

Tlbl^l^ore, the Magi bring treasures, as being 
discertrers of treasures, knowing what is intrinsi¬ 
cally worthy, and worthless; what is best in bright¬ 
ness, best in sweetness, best in bitterness—gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh. Finders of treasure 
hid in fields, and goodliness in strange pearls, such 
as produce no effect whatever on the public mind, 



i^si^cuitely on its own fashion of 
at Genc^asbet. 

And yoQ will find that the essaace ci the 
Ceacbing, of your day, concerning wealth of jmy 
kind, is in this cknial of intrmsic value.^ ^ What 
anything is worth, or not worth, it cannot tefi you: 
tdl that it can tell is the exchange Value^ What 
Judas, in the present state of Demand and Suj^y, 
can get for the article he has to sell, in a> given 
market, that is the value of his article:—Yet you 
do not find that Judas had joy of his bargain. No 
Christmas, still less Easter, holidays, coming to him 
with merrymaking* Whereas, the Zoroastrians, 
who ** take stars for money,rejoice with exceeding 
great joy at seeing something, which—they cannot 
put in their pockets. For, ** the vital principle of 
their religion is the recognition of one supreme 
power; the God of Light^in every sense of*the 
word—the Spirit who creates the world, and ri^es 
it, and d^ends it against the power of evil.” * 

I repeat to you, now, the question 1 put at the 
beginning of my letter. What is this Christmas 
to you? What Light is there, for your eyefs, 
also, pausing yet over the place where the Child 
lay? 

1 will tell you, briefiy, what Light drere should 
be;—what lessons and promise are in this story, 
at the least. There may be infimteiy more than i 
know; but there is certainly, this. 


* Max MdLiXR t ^Geaesis oad the Z^d-Avemu* 
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Oiild is ^boro to bring you the i^tdse of 
new life. Eternd or not, is no matter; pure and 
redeemed, at leaat. 

Me is bom twice on your earth; first, from the 
womb, to the life of toil; then, from the grave, to 
that of rest. 

To His first life He is bom in a cattle-shed, 
the supposed son of a carpenter; and afterwards 
brought up to a carpenter's craft. 

But the circumstances of His second life are, in 
great part, hidden from us: only note this much of 
it. The three principal appearances to His disciples 
are accompanied by giving or receiving of food*. 
He is known at Emmaus in breaking of bread; at 
Jerusalem He Himself eats fish and honey to show 
that He is not a spirit; and His charge to Peter 
is **when they had dined," the food having been 
obtained under His direction. 

But in His first showing Himself to the person 
who loved Him best, and to whom He had forgiven 
most, there is a circumstance more singular and 
significant still. Observe—assuming the accepted 
belief to be true,—this was the first time when the 
Maker of men showed Himself to human eyes, risen 
from the dead, to assure them of immortality. You 
might have thought He would have shown Himself 
in some brightly glorified form,—in some sacred and 
before unimaginable beauty. 

He shows Himself in so simple aspect, and dress, 
that she, who, of all people on the earth, should have 
known Him best, glancing quickly back through 
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her l^rs, does not know Him. Takes Him Ibr 
gardmief.^’ 

Now, unless absolute orders had been given to 
iIS| such as would have rendered error impossible, 
(which would have altered the entire temper oi 
Christian probation); could we possibly have had 
more distinct indication of the purpose of the 
Master—bom first by witness of shepherds, in a 
cattle-shed, then by witness of the person for whom 
He had done most, and who loved Him best, in the 
garden, and in gardener’s guise, and not known 
even by His familiar friends till He gave them 
bread—could it be told us, 1 repeat, more definitely 
by any sign or indication whatsoever, that the 
noblest human life was appointed to be by the 
cattle-fold and in the garden; and to be known as 
noble in breaking of bread ? 

Now, but a few words more. You will constantly 
hear foolish and ignoble persons conceitedly pro- 
claiming the text, that ''not many wise and not 
many noble are called." 

Nevertheless, of those who are truly w»s®> and 
truly noble, all are called that exist. And to sight, 
of this Nativity, you find that, together with the 
simple persons, near at hand, there were called 
precisely the wisest men that could be found on 
earth at that moment. 

And these men, for their own part, came—I beg 
you very earnestly again to note this—not to see, 
nor talk—but to do reverence. They are neither 
curious nor talkative, but submissive. 
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fio &r as they came to teach, they came as 
teadim^ of one virtue only: Obedience. For of 
this Chtkli at once Pnnce and Servant, Shepherd 
and Lamb, it was written: **See, mine elect, in 
whom my soul delighteth. He shall not strive, 
nor ciy, till he shall bring forth Judgment unto 
Victory,” 

My friends, of the black country, you may have 
wondered at my telling you so often,—1 tell you 
nevertheless, once more, in bidding you farewell 
this year,—that one main purpose of the education 
I want you to seek is, that you may see the sky, 
with the stars of it again; and be enabled, in their 
material light—“ riveder le stelle.” 

But, much more, out of this blackness of the 
smoke of the Pit, the blindness of heart, in which 
the children of i 9 z>obedience blaspheme God and 
each other, heaven grant to you the vision of 
that sacred light, at pause over the place where 
the young Child was laid; and ordain that more 
and more in each coming Christmas it may be said 
of you, “When they saw the Star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.” 

Believe me your faithful servant, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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EVERY MAN HIS DUE 

My Friends,— ut January, 187?. 

1 WOULD wish you a happy New Year, if 
I thought my wishes likely to be of the least use. 
Perhaps, indeed, if your cap of liberty were what 
you alwa3rs take it for, a wishing cap, 1 might 
borrow it of you, for once, and be so much cheered 
by the chime of its bells, as to wish you happy 
New Year, whether you deserved one or not; which 
would be the worst thing I could possibly bring to 
pass for you. But wishing cap, belled or silenti 
you can lend me none; and my wishes having 
proved, for the most part, vain for myself except 
in making me wretched till 1 got rid of them, 1 
will not present you with anything wliich I have 
found to be of so little worth. But if you trus 
more to any one else’s than mine, let me advise 
your requesting them to wish that you may deserve 
a happy New Year, whether you get one or not. 

To some extent, indeed, that way, you are sure 
to get it: and it will much help you towards the 
seeing such way if you would make it a practice 
ip your talk always to say you ^'deserve” things, 
ins^d of that you ^^have^a right’* to them. Say 

»54 
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ym "deservse” a vote,—^“dcfenre** so much 
a day, instead of you have ^'a right to” a vote, 
etc. The expression is both more accurate and 
more general; for if it chanced, which Heaven for¬ 
bid,—but it might be,—that you deserved a whip¬ 
ping, you would never think of expressing that fact 
1:^ saying you *'had a right to” a whipping; and 
if you deserve anything better than that, why 
conceal your deserving under the neutral term, 
rights”; as if you never meant to claim more 
than might be claimed also by entirely nugatory 
and worthless persons ? Besides, such accurate 
use of language will lead you sometimes into re¬ 
flection on the fact, tliat what you deserve, it is 
not only well for you to get, but certain that you 
ultimately will get; and neither less nor more. 

Ever since Carlyle wrote that sentence about 
rights and mights, in his French Revolution,” all 
blockheads of a benevolent class have been de- 
clitiming against him, as a worshipper of force. 
What else, in the name of the three Magi, is to 
be worshipped ? Force of brains. Force of heart, 
Force of hand;—^will you dethrone these, and wor¬ 
ship apoplexy ?—despise the spirit of Heaven, and 
worship phthisis? Every condition of idolatry is 
summed in the one broad wickedness of refusing to 
worship Force, and resolving to worship No-Force; 
—denying the Almighty, and bowing down to four- 
and-twopence with a stamp on it 

But Carlyle never me^t in that place to refer you 
to such final truth, meant but to tell you that 
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beim you di^te about what you should get, yod 
WQtdd do weh to dnd out fu'st what is to be gotl^ 
briefly is, for eveiy body, at last, their des»^ 
and no more. 

1 not choose, in beginning this book a yea^. 
sm<^ tQ tell you what 1 meant it to become. Thi^ 
for one of several things, I mean,—^that it shall put 
before you so much of the past history of the world, 
in an intelligible manner, as may enable you to see 
the laws of Fortune or Destiny, “Clavigcra,” Nail 
bearing; or, in the full idea, nail-^and^hammer bear¬ 
ing ; driving the iron home with hammer-stroke, so 
that nothing shall be moved; and fastening each of 
us at last to the Cross we have chosen to carry. Nor 
do 1 doubt being able to show you that this irresis¬ 
tible power is also just; appointing measured return 
for every act and thought, such as men deserve. 

And that being so, foolish moral vmters will 
you that whenever you do wrong you will be pun*^ 
ished, and whenever you do right rewarded; rriiich 
is true, but only half the truth. And foolish im- 
mord writers will tell you that if you do right, you 
will get no good; and if you do wrong dexterously, 
no harm. Which, in their sense of good and harm, 
is true also, but, even in that sense, only half the 
truth. The joined and four-square truth is, that 
every right is exactly rewarded, and every wrong 
exactly punished; but that, in the midst of this 
subtle, and, to our impatience, slow, retribution, 
there is a startlingly separate or counter ordinance 
of good and evil,--^ne to ^s man, and the other to 
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—*oiic «.t this hour of our Hvos, and the other at 
that,^—on^nance which is entirely beyond our con¬ 
trol; and of which the providential law, hitherto, 
defies investigation. 

^ To take an example near at hand, which I can 

* 

answer for. Throughout tlie year which. ^ded 
this morning, I have been endeavouring, more than 
hitherto in any equal period, to act for others more 
than for myself: and looking back on the twelve 
months, am satisfied that in some measure I have 
done right. So far as I am sure of that, I see also, 
even already, definitely proportioned fruit, and clear 
results following from that course;—consequences 
simply in accordance with the unfailing and unde- 
ceivable Law of Nature. 

That it has chanced to me, in the course of the 
same year, to have to sustain the most acute mental 
pain yet inflicted on my life; to pass through the 
most nearly mortal illness;—and to write your 
Christmas letter beside my mother's dead body, are 
appointments merely of the hidden Fors, or Destiny, 
whose power I mean to trace for you in past history, 
being hitherto, in the reasons of it, indecipherable, 
yet palpably following certain laws of storm, which 
are in the last degree wonderful and majestic. 

Setting this Destiny, over vrhich you have no con¬ 
trol whatsoever, for the time, out of your thoughts, 
there remains the symmetrical destiny, over which 
you have control absolute—namely, that you are ulti¬ 
mately to get—exactly what you are worth. 

And your control ovSr this destiny consists, 

I. R 
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tkBPe^ore, itoply In iktn^ worth iiiore or )eli^ ai;4 
not ot aU in voting that you are worth more or leim. 
Nay, though you ahould leave voting* and eonm to 
’ figlitting, which 1 see ia next proposed, you will not, 
even that way, arrive any nearer to your olyect-j 
adnutting that you ha7>e an object, which is muen 
to be doubted. I hear, indeed, that you mean to 
fil^t for a Republic, in consequence of having bean 
informed by Mr. John Stuart Mill, and others, that 
a number of utilities are embodied in that object. 
We will inquire into the nature of this object 
presently, going over the ground of my last 
January’s letter again; but first, may I suggest to 
you that it Would be more prudent, instead of 
fighting to make us all republicans against our will, 
—to make the most of the republicans you have 
got ? There are many, you tell me, in England,— 
more in France, a'sprinkling in Italy,—and nobody 
else in the United States. What should you fight 
for, being already in such prevalence? FighUng 
is unpleasant, now-a-days, however glorious, what 
with mitrailjieuses, torpedoes, and mismanaged com¬ 
missariat* . And what, I repeat, should you 
for? All the fighting in the world cannot 
us Tories change our old opinions, any more^than 
it will make you change your new ones, Itnannot 
make us leave off calling each other names if we 
like—Lord this, and the Duke of that, whether you 
republicans like it or not After a great deal of 
trouble on both sides, it might, Indeed, end in 
abcdishing our prc^>erty but without any trouble 
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oa side, ^y eannot your fiiends beg^in 
ibc^shmg 'didr own ? Or even abolishing a tithe 
of their own? Ask them to do merely as much 
as I, an objectionable old Tory, have done for you. 
Make them send you in an account of their little 
properties, and strike you off a tenth, for what pur¬ 
poses you see good; and for the remaining nine- 
tenths, you will find clue to what should be done 
in the Re^blican of last November, wherein Mr. 
W. Riddle, C.E., “ fearlessly states ” that all property 
must be taken under control; which is, indeed, 
precisely what Mr. Carlyle has been telling you 
these last thirty years, only he seems to have been 
under an impression, which I certainly shared with 
him, that you republicans objected to control of any 
description. Wliereas if you let anybody put your 
property under control, you will find practically he 
has a good deal of hold upon you^ also. 

You are not all agreed upon that point perhaps ? 
But you are all agreed that you want a Republic. 
Though England is a rich country, having wm'ked 
herself literally black in the face to become so, she 
finds she cannot afford to keep a Queen any longer; 
—4tr doubtful even whether she would not get on 
bottdi* Queenless; and 1 see with consternation that 
tme of my own personal friends, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, rising the other day at Nottingham, in the 
midst of great cheering, declares that, though he 
is not in favour of any immediate change, yet, if 
we asked ourselves what form of government was 
the most reasonable, the most in harmony with 
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idea^ of i^f-governmetit and self^respondbili^, 
and what Government waa moat likely to save na 
from unnecessai^ divisions of party, and to 4feld 
us into one compact mass, he had no hesitation in 
saying the weight of aiigument was in favour a 
Republic.** • 

Well, suppose we were all welded into a compact 
mass. Might it not still be questionable what sort 
of a mass we were ? After any quantity of puddling, 
iron is still nothing better than iron;—in any rarity 
of dispersion, gold-dust is still gold. Mr. Auberon 
Herbert thinks it desirable that you should be stuck 
together. Be it so; but what is there to stick? 
At this time of year, doubtless, some of your chil¬ 
dren, interested generally in production of puddings, 
delight themselves, to your great annoyance, with 
idealization of pudding in the gutter; and enclose, 
between unctuous tops and bottoms, imaginary 
mince. But none of them, I suppose, deliberately 
come in to their mothers, at cooking-time, with 
materials for a treat on Republican principles. 
Mud for suet—^gravel for plums—droppings of what 
heaven may send, for flavour;—“ Please, mother, a 
towel, to knot it tight**—(or, to use Mr. Herbmt!^ 
cx;»ression, ** weld it into a compact mass **)—** 
for the old'Saucepan, mother;—and you just 
cloth 1 ** 

My friends, I quoted to you last year the foolish- 
est thing, yet said, according to extant history, by 


* See /fa// Maff Cktzetiey Dec. 5th, 1871. 
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of mgokUid—^namely, that the qause of star- 
vatiom is quantity of meat.* But one can yet see 
whit the course of foolish thought was which 
achieved that saying; whereas, though it is not 
absurd to quite the same extent to believe that a 
nation depends for happiness and ^rtue on the 
form of its government, it is more difficult to under¬ 
stand how so large a number of otherwise rational 
persons have been beguiled into thinking so. The 
stuff of which the nation is made is developed by 
the effort and the fate of ages; according to that 
material, such and such government becomes pos¬ 
sible to it, or impossible. What other form of 
government you try upon it than the one it is fit 
for, necessarily comes to nothing; and a nation 
wholly worthless is capable of none. 

Notice, therefore, carefully Mr. Herbert*s expres¬ 
sion ^'welded into a compact mass.” The phrase 
would be likely enough to occur to any one's mind, 
in a midland district; and meant, perhaps, no more 
than if the speaker had said ** melted,” or “ blended ” 
into a mass. But whether Mr. Herbert meant more 
or not, his words meant more. You may melt glass 
or glue into a mass, but you can only weld, or ' 
wield, metal. And are you sure that, if you would 
have a Republic, you are capable of being welded 
into one ? Granted that you are no better than 
iron, are you as good ? Have you the toughness 

* Letter IV, p. 77. Compare Letter V. p, 85; and observe, in 
future references of this kind I shall merely say, IV. 77; V. 85, etc. 
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in you? and can you bear the hamtn^^iog? 
wuld your fudon together—your literal con^fiii^ioti# 

, —^be as of glass only, blown thin with iiitiogen,%cHi 
shattered before it got coM ? 

Welded Republics there indeed have been, ere 
now, but they ask first for bronze, then for a 
hammerer, and mainly, for patience on the anvfl. 
Have you any of the three at command,—patience, 
above all things, the most needed, yet not one of 
your prominent virtues ? And finally, for the cost 
of such smith’s work,—My good friends, let me 
recommend you, in that point of view, to keep your 
Queen. 

Therefore, for your first bit of history this year, 
I will give you one pertinent to the matter, which 
will show you how a monarchy, and such a Republic 
as you are now capable of producing, have verily 
acted on special occasion, so that you may compare 
their function accurately. 

The special occasion that 1 choose shall be the 
most solemn of all conceivable acts of Government; 
the adjudging and execution of the punishment 
Death. The two examples of it shall be, one ubder 
an absolutely despotic Monarchy, acting 
ministers trained in principles of absolute aes^ 
potism; and the other in a completely free Republic, 
acting by its collective wisdom, and in association of 
its practical energies. 

The exampk: of despotism shall be taken from 
the bodfe which Mr. Froude most justly calls ‘^thc 
prose> epic of the English nation,*’ the records 
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hf lU<^ar4 Hakluyt, Preacher, and some- 
tnae Stndmt ot Christchiarch in Oxford, imprinted at 
Ralph Newberie, anno 1599 , and then 
in five volumes, quarto, in 18 ii, two hundred and 
seventy copies only of this last edition being printed. 

These volumes contain the original—usually per¬ 
sonal,—narrati^^s of the earliest voyages of the 
great seamen of all countries,—the chief part of 
them English; who ** first went out across the 
unknown seas, fighting, discovering, colonizing; 
and graved out the channels, paving them at last 
with their bones, through which the commerce and 
enterprise of England has flowed out over all the 
world.” I mean to give you many pieces to read 
out of this book, which Mr. Froude tells you truly 
is your English Homer; this piece, to our present 
purpose, is already quoted by him in his essay on 
England’s forgotten worthies; among whom, far- 
forgotten though they be, most of you must have 
heard named Sir Francis Drake. And of him, it 
now imports you to know this much: that he was 
the son of a clergyman, who fled into Devonshire 
to hst^^pG the persecution of Henry VIII. (abetted 
old friend. Sir Thomas of Utopia)-- that the 
Frank was apprenticed by his father to the 
n^ter of a small vessel trading to the Low Coun- 

t 

tries; and that as apprentice, he behaved so well 
that his master, dying, left him his vessel, and he 
begins his independent life with that capital. Tiring 


• J. A. Froude, * Short Studies on Great Subjects.’ Longmans, 
1867; Page 397- 
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of tlie )U>w Cauntiies, lie his 

shipi sod invests his substance in die new trade 
tcrthe West Indies* In the course of his business 
*there| the Spaniards atta<;)£ him, and carry off his 
goods. Whereupon, Master Francis Drake, making 
his way back to England, and getting his brother 
John to join with him, after due deliberation, fits 
out two ships, to wit, the Passover of 70 tons, and 
the Swan of 24, with 73 men and boys (both crews, 
all told,) and a year’s provision; and, thus appointed. 
Master Frank in command of the Passover^ and 
Master John in command of the Swan^ we^h 
anchor from Plymouth on the 24th of May, 1572, 
to make reprisals on the most powerful nation of 
the then world. And making his way in this man¬ 
ner over the Atlantic, and walking with his men 
across the Isthmus of Panama, he beholds ''from 
the top of a very high hill, the great South Sea, on 
which no English ship had ever sailed. Where¬ 
upon, he lifted up his hands to God, and implored 
His blessing on the resolution which he then formed, 
of sailing in an English ship on that sea.” In the 
meantime, building some light fighting pinnaces, 
of which he had brought out the material in die 
Passover^ and boarding what Spanish ships he can, 
transferring his men to such as he finds most con¬ 
venient to fight in, he keeps the entire coast of 
Spanish America in hot water for several months; 
and having taken and rifled, between Carthagena 
and Nombre de Dios (Name of God) more than two 
hundred ships of all sizes, sets sail cheerfully for 
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‘ srtmng at Plymouth on the 9th of Augnsti 

15^3, on Sunday, in the aftmuoon; and so much were 
the people delighted with the news of their arrival, 
diat they left the pread^r, and ran in crowds to 
the quay, with shouts and congratulations. 

He passes four years in England, explaining 
American affairs to Queen Elizabeth and various 
persons at court; and at last in raid-life, in the year 
1577, he obtains a commission from the Queen, by 
which he is constituted Captain-general of a fleet of 
five ships: the Pelican^ admiral, joo tons, his own 
ship; the Elisabeth^ vice-admiral, 80 tons; the Swafif 
50 tons; Marigoldy 30; and Christopher (Christ- 
bearer) r 5; the collective burden of the entire fleet 
being thus 275 tons; its united crews 164 men, all 
told: and it carries whatever Sir Francis thought 
might contribute to raise in those nations, with 
whom he should have any intercourse, the highest 
ideas of the politeness and magnificence of his native 
country. He, therefore, not only procured a com¬ 
plete service of silver for his own table, and furnished 
the cook-room with many vessels of the same metal, 
but engaged several musicians to accompany him.” 

I quote from Johnson’s life of him,—^you do not 
know if in jest or earnest ? Always in earnest, 
believe me, good friends. If there be jest in the 
nature of things, or of men, it is no fault of mine. I 
try to set them before you as they truly are. And 
Sir Francis and his crew, musicians and all, were in 
uttermost earnest, as in the quiet course of their 
narrative you will find. For arriving on the 20th of 
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Magellan Fort St. Julian^ ^tvt we found a ^bet 
standing upon the maine, which we supposed to he 
the place where Magellai^^ did eacecution upon his 
disobedient and rebellious company; . . . « in this 
port our Generali began to inquire diligently of the 
actions of M. Thomas Doughtie, and found them 
not to be such as he looked for, but tending rather 
to contention or mutinie, or some other disorder, 
whereby (without redresse) the successe of the 
voyage might greatly have bene hazarded; where¬ 
upon the company was called together and made 
acquainted with the particulars of the cause, which 
were found, partly by Master Doughtie's owne con^ 
fession, and partly by the evidence of the fact, to 
be true; which when our Generali saw, although 
his private affection to M. Doughtie (as hee then in 
the presence of us all sacredly protested) was great, 
yet the care he had of the state of the voyage, of 
the expectation of her Maiestic, and of the honour 
of his countrey, did more touch him (as, indeede, it 
ought) than the private respect of one man: so that, 
the cause being thoroughly heard, and all things 
done in good order, as neere as might be to ^ 
course of our lawes in England, it was concl^isd 
that M. Doughtie should receive punishment accord¬ 
ing to the qualitie of the offence; and he, seeing no 
remedie but patience for himselfe, desired before his 
death to receive the Communion, which he did at the 
hmtds of M. Fletcher, our Minister, and our Genendl 
himselfe accompanied him in that holy action: whidi 
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and tlie |dace of execution made teady^ 
im liaviiig embraced our Generally and taken his 
leave of ali the companies with prayer for the Queen’s 
Maiestie and our reaime, in quiet sort laid his head 
to die blocke, where he ended his life. This being 
done, our Generali made divers speeches to the 
whole company, persuading us to unitie, obedience^ 
love, and regard of our voyage; and for the better 
confirmation thereof, willed evry man the next 
^ Sunday following to prepare himselfe to receive the 
Communion, as Christian brethren and friends ought 
to doe, which was done in very reverent sort, and 
so with good contentment every man went about his 
businesse.” 

Thus pass judgment and execution, under a des¬ 
potic Government and despotic Admiral, by religious, 
or, it may be, superstitious laws. 

You shall next see how judgment and execution 
pass on the purest republican principles; every 
man's opinion being held as good as his neigh¬ 
bour's; and no superstitious belief whatsoever in¬ 
terfering with the wisdom of popular decision, or 
the liberty of popular action. The republicanism 
shall also be that of this enlightened nineteenth 
ceotiity: in other respects the circumstances are 
similar; for the event takes place during an expe¬ 
dition of British—not subjects, indeed, but quite un¬ 
subjected persons,—acknowledging neither Queen 
nor Admiral,—in search, nevertheless, of gold and 
silver, in America, like Sir Francis himself. And 
to make all more precisely illustrative, 1 am able to 
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taiee ^ account of tha matter from veijr pa|^ 
wbkh contained Mr. Auberon Herbot’s speech^ 
the Pall Mall Gazette of 5th December last In 
another column, a little before the addresses of 
the members for Nottingham, you will therein find, 
quoted from the New York Tribune^ the following 
account of some executions which took place at 
"the Angels” (Los Angeles), California, on the 
24th October. 

"The victims were some unoffending Chinamen/ 
the executioners were some * warm-hearted and im¬ 
pulsive' Irishmen, assisted by some Mexicans. It 
seems that owing to an impression that the houses 
inhabited by the Chinamen were filled with gold, 
a mob collected in front of a store belonging 
to one of them named Yo Hing with the object 
of plundering it. The Chinamen barricaded the 
building, shots were fired, and an American was 
killed. Then commenced the work of pillage anfi 
murder. The mob forced an entrance, four China¬ 
men were shot dead, seven or eight were wounded, 
and seventeen were taken and hanged. The follow* 
ing description of the hanging of the first viedm 
will show how the executions were conducted:— 

"Weng Chin, a merchant, was the first victim of 
hanging. He was led through the streets by two lusty 
Irishmen, who were cheered on by a crowd of men and 
boys, most of Irish and Mexican birth. Several times 
the unfortunate Chinaman faltered or attempted to ex¬ 
tricate himself from the two brutes who were leadit^ 
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Iw, whm a half^lninken Mesdcan in his immediate 
Tpff would plunge the point of a large dirk knife into his 
back. This, of course, accelerated his speed, but never 
a syllable fell from his mouth. Arriving at the eastern 
gate of Tomlinson’s old lumber yard, just out of Temple 
Street, hasty preparations for launching the inoffensive 
man into eternity were followed by his being pulled up 
to the beam with a rope round his neck. He didn’t 
seem to ‘ hang right,’ and one of the Irishmen got upon 
his shoulders and jumped upon them, breaking his collar¬ 
bone. What with shots, stabs, and strangulation, and 
other modes of civilized torture, the victim was ‘ hitched 
up ’ for dead, and the crowd gave vent to their savage 
delight in demoniac yells and a jargon which too plainly 
denoted their Hibernian nationality. 

*^One victim, a Chinese physician of some cele¬ 
brity, Dr. Gnee Sing, offered his tormentors 4,000 
dollars in gold to let him go. His pockets were 
immediately cut and ransacked, a pistol - shot 
mutilated one side of his face 'dreadfully,* and he 
too was * stretched up * with cheers. Another 
wretched man was jerked up with great force 
against the beam, and the operation repeated until 
his head was broken in a way we cannot describe. 
Three Chinese, one a youth of about fifteen years 
old, picked up at random, and innocent of even 
a knowledge of the disturbance, were hanged in 
the same brutal manner. Hardly a word escaped 
them, but the younger one said, as the rope was 
bciing placed round his neck, ' Me no ’fraid to die ; 
me vefly good China boy; me no hurt no man.* 
Three Chinese boys who were hanged 'on the side 
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xd a waggon* striked bard for thdr lives* Om 
managed to lay hold of the rope, upon which two 
liishmen beat his hands with clubs and pistols tM 
' he released his hold and fell into a ' hang^g posi¬ 
tion/ The Irishmen then blaaed away at him with 
bullets, and so put an end to his existence/* 

My republican friends,—or otherwise than friends, 
as you choose to have it—you will say, 1 presume, 
that this comparison of methods of magistracy is 
partial and unfair? It is so. All comparisons— 
as all experiments—are unfair till you have made 
more. More you shall make with me; and as 
many as you like, on your own side. I will tell 
you, in due time, some tales of Tory gentlemen 
who lived, and would scarcely let anybody else 
live, at Padua and Milan, which will do your hearts 
good. Meantime, meditate a little over these two 
instances of capital justice, as done severally by 
monarchists and republicans in the sixteenth ano 
nineteenth centuries; and meditate, not a little, on 
the capital justice which you have lately accom¬ 
plished yourselves in France. You have had it 
your own way there, since Sedan. No Emperw 
to paralyse your hands any more, or impede the 
(low of your conversation. Anything, since that 
fortunate hour, to be done,—^anything to be said, 
that you liked; and in the midst of you, found 
by sudden good fortune, two quiet, hcmest^ and 
brave men; one old and one young, ready to serve 
you widi all their strength, and evidently of supreme 
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fiiks in the way of service^—Generals Trochu and 
ftossd. You have exiled one, shot the other,^ 
and, hut that, as 1 told you, my wishes are of no 
account that I know of, I should wish you joy of 
your ''situation/' 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 


* ** You did not shoot him ” ? No ; my expression was hasty; 
you only stood by, in a social manner, to see him shot;—how many 
of you ?—a.nd so finely organized as you say you are ! 
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ON THE DORDOGNE 

Denmark Hiti., 

MV Friends,— Feiruary, 1872. 

In going steadily over our ground again, 
roughly broken last year, you see that, after en¬ 
deavouring, as 1 did last month, to make you see 
somewhat more clearly the absurdity of fighting 
for a Holy Republic before you are sure of having 
got so much as a single saint to make it of, I have 
now to illustrate farther the admission made in my 
first Letter, that even the most courteous and per¬ 
fect Monarchy cannot make an unsaintly life into 
a saintly one, nor constitute thieving, for instance, 
an absolutely praiseworthy profession, however 
glorious or delightful. It is indeed more difficult 
to show this in the course of past history than any 
other moral truth whatsoever. ^ For, without dou^ 
or exception, thieving has not only hitherto been 
the most respected of professions, but the most 
healthy, cheeritil, and in the practical outcome of it, 
though not in theory, even the honestest, followed 
by men. Putting the higher traditional and romantic 
ideab, such as that of our Robin Hood, and the 
Scottish Red Robin, for the time, aside, and keeping 
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to xaeagre historical facts, could any of you help 
^ving your heaviest sympathy to Master Francis 
Drake, setting out in his little Paschal Lamb to 
seek his fortune on the Spanish seas, and coming 
home, on that happy Sunday morning, to the un» 
speakable delight of the Cornish congregation ? 
Would you like to efface the stories of Edward IIL, 
and his lion’s whelp, from English history; and do 
you wish that instead of pillaging the northern half 
of France, as you read of them in the passages quoted 
in my fourth Letter, and fighting the Battle of Cre9y 
to get home again, they had stayed at home all the 
time; and practised, shall we say, upon the flute, as 
I find my moral friends think Frederick of Prussia 
should have done ? Or would you have chosen that 
your Prince Harry should never have played-that 
set with his French tennis-balls, which won him 
Harfleur, and Rouen, and Orleans, and other such 
counters, which we might have kept, to this day 
perhaps, in our pockets, but for the wood maid 
of Domr^my? Are you ready, even now, in the 
height of your morality, to give back India to the 
Brahmins and their cows, and Australia to her 
aborig^'nes and their apes ? You are ready ? Well, 
my Christian friends, it does one’s heart good to 
hear it, providing only you are quite sure you know 
what you are about. *‘Let him that stole steal 
no more; but rather let him labour.” You are 
verily willing to accept that alternative ? I inquire 
anxiously, because I see that your Under Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Grant Duff, proposes to you. 


L 
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ki las speech St Elgit^ noi at ah ss the first lAfeet 
of jour lives to be h<mesi; but, as the firsts to be 
rich, and the second to be intelHgeat. Now when 
you have all become rich and intelligent, how do you 
mean to live? Mr, Grant Duff, of course, means 
by being rich that you are each to have two pow*^ 
dered footmen; but then who are to be the footmen, 
now that we mustn’t have blacks ? And granting 
you all the intelligence in the world on the most 
important subjects,—the spots in the sun, or the 
nodes of the moon, as aforesaid,—will that help 
you to get your dinner, unless you steal it in the 
old fashion? The subject is indeed discussed 
with closer definition than by Mr. Grant Duff, by 
Mr. William Riddle, €.£., the authority I quoted to 
you 4ot taking property ** under control.” You had 
better perhaps be put in complete possession of 
his views, as stated by himself in the R^^ntbUcan^ 
of December last; the rather, as that periodical has 
not had, according to Mr. Riddle, hitherto a world-^ 
wide circulation:— 

*’TUE SIMPLE AND ONLY REMEDY FOR THE 
WANTS OF NATIONS. 

**lt is with great grief that I hear that your 
periodical finds but a limited mde. }. ask you to 
insert a few words from me, which may strike some 
of yemr readers as being important. These are ali 
in aU. What all nations want, Sir, are, i, Shelter; 
2, Food; 5, Clothes; 4, Warmth; 5, Cleanfiness; 
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He^it^ 7, Love; 8, B^uty« ‘ These are only 
to be fot m one way. X T;vill state it i.-^An 
Intomational Congress must make a number of 
steam engines, or use those now made, and taking 
a£i property under its control (I fearlessly state it) 
must roll off iron and glass for buildings to shelter 
hundreds of millions of people. 2.—Must, by such 
engines, make steam apparatus to plough immense 
plains of wheat, where steam has elbow-room abroad; 
must make engines to grind it on an enormous 
scale, first fetching it in flat-bottomed ships, made 
of simple form, larger than the Great Eastern^ and 
of simple form of plates, machine fastened; must 
bake it by machine ovens commensurate. 3.— 
Machine looms must work unattended night and 
day, rolling off textile yams and fabrics,' and 
machines must make clothes, just as envelopes are 
knocked off. 4.—Machineiy must do laundress 
work, ironing and mangling; and, in a word, our 
labour must give place to machinery, laid down in 
gigantic factories on common-sense principles by 
an International leverage. This is the education 
you must inculcate. Then man will be at last 
emancipated. All else is utter bosh, and I will 
prove it so when and wherever I can get the means 
to lecture. Wm. Riddle, C.E. 

*■ 

"South Lambeth, Nw. 2.” 

Unfortunately, till those means can be obtained 
(may it be soon), it remains unriddled to us on what 
principles of international leverage ” the love and 
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be^LUty w to be provided^ But the poiot 1 msh you 
mainly to notice is, that for this general muanci- 
potion, and elbow-^room for men and st^m, you are 
si^ll required to find 'Mmmense plains of wheat 
abroad." Is it not probable that these immense 
plains may belong to somebody ** abroad " already ? 
And if not, instead of bringing home their produce 
in flat-bottomed ships, why not establish, on the 
plains themselves, your own flat-bottomed—I beg 
pardon,—flat-bellied, persons instead of living here 
in glass cases, which surely, even at the British 
Museum, cannot be associated in your minds with 
the perfect manifestation of love and beauty? It 
is true that love is to be measured, in your per¬ 
fected political economy, by rectangular area, as you 
will find on reference to the ingenious treatise of 
Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester, 
who informs you, among other interesting facts, 
that pleasure and pain are the ultimate objects of 
the calculus of economy," and that a feeling, whether 
of pleasure or pain, may be regarded as having two 
dimensions—namely, in duration and intensity, so 
that the feeling, say of a minute, ** may be repre¬ 
sented by a rectangle whose base cormssponds to 
the duration of a minute, and whose height is pro¬ 
portioned to the intensity.”* The collective area 
of the series of rectangles will mark the “ aggregate 
of feeling generated." 


1 quote from the Pali Mall Gazette of Januaiy 10th. 
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But the Professor appears unconscious that the>e 
ta a third dimension of pleasure and pain to be con¬ 
sidered, besides their duration and intensity; and 
,that this third dimension is to some persons, the 
most important of all—namely, their quality. It 
is possible to die of a rose in aromatic pain; and, 
on the contrary, for flies and rats, even pleasure 
may be the reverse of aromatic. There is swine’s 
pleasure, and dove’s; villain’s pleasure, and gentle¬ 
man’s, to be arranged, the Professor will find, by 
higher analysis, in eternally dissimilar rectangles. 

My friends, the follies of Modern Liberalism, 
many and great though they be, are practically 
summed in this denial or neglect of the quality and 
intrinsic value of things. Its rectangular beatitudes, 
and spherical benevolences,—^theology of universal 
indulgence, and jurisprudence which will hang no 
rogues—mean, one and all of them, in the root, in¬ 
capacity of discerning, or refusal to discern, worth 
and unworth in anything, and least of all in man; 
whereas Nature and Heaven command you, at your 
peril, to discern worth from unworth in everything, 
and most of all in man. Your main problem is that 
ancient and trite one, Who is best man ? ” and the 
Fates forgive much,—forgive the wildest, fiercest, 
cruellest experiments,—if fairly made for the deter¬ 
mination of that Theft and blood-guiltiness are 
not pleasing in their sight; yet the favouring powers 
of the spiritual and material world will confirm to 
you your stolen goods; and their noblest voices 
applaud the lifting of your spear, and rehearse the 
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slaying have been in iair arbitrament of tbat quea- 
doQi Who is bei^ man ? ** But if you refuse sudi 
inquiiy, and maintain every man for his neighbour’s 
match,*—if you give vote to the simple, and liberty 
to the vile,-—the powers of those sparitual and 
material worlds in due time present you inevitaldy 
with the same problem, soluble now only wrong 
side upwards; and your robbing and slaying must 
be done then to find out **Who is zcwr/ man?” 
Which, in so wide an order of merit, is, indeed, not 
easy; but a complete Tammany Ring, and lowest 
circle in the Inferno of Worst, you are sure to find, 
and to be governed by. ^ 

And you may note that the wars of men, in this 
winnowing or sifting function, separate themselves * 
into three distinct stages. In healthy times of 
early national development, the best men go out 
to battle, and divide the spoil; in rare generosity, 
perhaps, giving as much to those who tany by the 
stuff, as to those who have followed to the field. 

In the second, and more ingenious stage, which 
is the one we have reached now in England and 
America, the best men still go out to battle, and get 

* B^ery miai as good as his neighbour I you extremely sagacious 
English persons; and forthwith you establish competitive exami¬ 
nation, which drives your boys into idiocj', before you will give them 
a tut of bread to make their young muscles of! Every man as good 
as His iM^hhour I and when I tokl you, seven years ago, that at 
least you should give every man his penny of wages, whether he 
was good or not, so only that he gave you the best that was in him, 
what did you answer to me? 
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^leitisdlveis IciHedi-^r, at all events, well withdrawn 
froas ^ihlic affairs,-^and the wvM^t st<^ at hme, 
manage the government, and make money out of 
the eommiasariat. (See § 124 of' Munera Pulveiis/ 
and my note there on the last American War.) 
Then the third and last stage, immediately preceding 
the dissolution of any nation, is when its best men 
(such as they are)—stop at home too!—and pay 
other peoj^ to fight for them. And this last stage, 
not wholly reached in England yet, is, however, 
within near prospect; at least, if we may again on 
this point refer to, and trust, the anticipations of 
Mr. Grant Duff, ‘*who racks his brains, without 
success, to think of any probable combination of 
European events in which the assistance of our 
English force would be half so useful to our allies 
as money.” 

Next month I will give you some farther account 
of the operations in favour of their Italian allies 
in the fourteenth century, effected by the White 
company under Sir John Hawkwood;—(they first 
crossed the Alps with a German captain, however,) 
—not at all consisting in disbursements of money; 
but such, on the contrary, as to obtain for them 
—(as you read in my * first Letter) the reputation, 
wijth good Italian judges, of being the best thieves 
known at the time. It is in many ways important 
for you to understand the origin and various ten¬ 
dencies of mercenary warfare; the essential power 
of which, in Christendom, dates, singularly enough, 
from the struggle of the free burghers of Italy with 
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i^;Tory gentleman^ a fHead of Frederick ft df <kr« 
ttHiiy; the quarrel, of which you shall hear the 
prettiest parts, being one of the most dramatic mid 
vital passages of mediaeval history. Afterwards we 
"shall be able to examine, more intelligently, the 
prospects in store for us according to ^e*—I trust 
not too painfully racked,—brains of our Under 
Secretary of State. But I am tired to-day of 
following modem thought in these unexpectedly 
attenuated conditions; and 1 believe you will also 
be glad to rest, with me, by reading a few words 
of true history of such life as, in here and there a 
hollow of the rocks of Europe, just persons have 
sometimes lived, untracked by the hounds of war. 
And in laying them before you, 1 begin to give 
these letters the completed character I intend for 
them; hrst, as it may seem to me needful, com¬ 
menting on what is passing at the time, with 
reference always to the principles and plans of 
economy I have to set before you; and then col¬ 
lecting out of past literature, and in occasional 
frontispieces of woodcuts, out of past art, what may 
confirm or illustrate things that are for ever true: 
choosing the pieces of the series so that, both^ 
^irt and literature, they may become to you in the 
strictest sense, educational, and familiarise you with 
the look and manner of fine work. 

I want you, accordingly, now to read attentively 
some pieces of agricultural economy, out of Mar- 
montel's ^ Contes Moraux,’—(we too grandly trans¬ 
late the title into * Moral Tales,’ for the French 
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ivofd Ifceurs doas not in accuracy correspond to 
our Morals); and I think it first desirable that you 
should know something about Marmontel himself. 
He was a French gentleman of the old school; not 
noble, nor, in French sense, even ** gentilhomme; ’* 
but a peasant’s son, who made his way into Parisian 
society by gentleness, wit, and a dainty and candid 
literary power. He became one of the humblest, yet 
honestest, placed scholars at the court of Louis XV., 
and wrote pretty, yet wise, sentimental stories, in 
finished French, which I must render as I can in 
broken English; but, however rudely translated, the 
sayings and thoughts in them deserve your extreme 
attention, for in their fine tremulous way, like the 
blossoming heads of grass in May, they are perfect. 
For introduction then, you shall have, to-day, his 
own description of his native place, Bort, in central 
south France, and of the cireumstances of his child- 
life. You must take it without further preamble— 
my pages running short. 

'' Bort, situated, on the river Dordogne, between 
Auvergne and the province of Limoges, is a fright¬ 
ful place enough, seen by the traveller descending 
suddenly on it; l 3 n[ng, as it does, at the bottom of 
a precipice and looking as if the storm torrents 
would sweep it away, or as if, some day, it must 
be crushed under a chain of volcanic rocks, some 
planted like towers on the height which commands 
the town, and others already overhanging, or half 
Uprooted: but, once in the valley, and with the eye 
free to wander there, Bort becomes full of smiles. 
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Abave ll&e town, 4>ii a grtt/a island ifviiicb Klie Tfvar 
embrac^es untb equal 3ireatBS» ^re is a ^kioet 
peo|M wi^ birds, and animated also with tbe 
motion and noise of a mill On each ^de of the 
riva: are orchards and Iklds, cultivated with labow 
rious care. Below the village the valley opens, 
on one side of the river, into a broad, flat meadow, 
watered by springs; on the other, into sloping 
fields, crowned by a belt 1>f hills whose soft slope 
contrasts with the opposing rocks, and is divi<kd, 
farther on, by a torrent whidi rolls and leaps 
through the forest, and falls into the Dordogne in 
one of the most beautiful cataracts on the Conti* 
nent. Near that spot is situated the little farm of 
St. Thomas, where I used to read Virgil under the 
blossoming trees that surrounded our bee-hives, 
and where 1 made delicious lunches of their honey. 
On the other side of the town, above the mill, and 
on the slope to the river, was the enclosure wher^ 
on kte days, my father took me to gather gtf^p^ 
from the vines he had himself planted, or cherries, 
plums, and apples, from the trees he had grafted. 

But what in my memory is the chief charm of 
my native place is the impression of the affection' 
^ which my family had for me, and with which my 
, soul was penetrated in earliest infancy. If there 
is any goodness in my character, it is to these 
sweet emotions, and the perpetual happiness of 
loving and beii^ loved that I believe it is owing. 
What a gift does Heaven bestow on us in the 
virtue of parents! 
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.^1 oiped miidh also to a certain gentleness of 
fiiaiifiiers which reigned then in my, native town; 
and iFuly the sweet and simple life that one led 
there must have had a strange attraction, for 
noting was more unusual than that the children 
of Bort should ever go away from it. • In their 
youth they were well educated, and in the neigh¬ 
bouring colleges their colony distinguished itself; 
but they came back to their homes as a swarm of 
bees comes hack to the hive with its spoil. 

** I learned to read in a little convent where the 
nuns w«^ friends of my mother. Thence I passed 
to the school of a priest of the town, who gratui¬ 
tously, and for his own pleasure, devoted himself 
to the instruction of children; he was the only son 
of a shoemaker, one of the honestest fellows in the 
world; and this churchman was a true model of 
filial piety. I can yet remember, as if I had seen 
it but a moment since, the air of quiet courtesy and 
mutual regard which the old man and his son main¬ 
tained to each other; the one never losing sight of 
the d^nity of the priesthood, nor the other of the 
sanctity of the paternal character.” 

I interrupt my translation for a moment to ask 
you to notice how this finished scholar applies his ^ 
words. A vulgar writer would most probably have 
said ''the sanctity of the priesthood” and "the 
dignity of the paternal character.” But it is quite 
possible that a priest may not be a saint, yet 
(admitting the theory of priesthood at all) his 
authority and office are not, therefore, invalidated. 
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On the cithef hand^ a father may he entirdy Iti&iior 
to hts son, incapable of advising him, and, if he be 
wise, daitning no strict authority over him. But the 
xeiation between the two is always sacred. 

''The Abb^ Vaissifere” (that was his name), 
"after he had fulfilled his duty at the church, 
divided the rest of his time between reading, and 
the lessons he gave to us. In fine weather, a little 
walk, and sometimes for exercise a game at mall 
in the meadow, were his only amusements. For 
all society he had two friends, people of esteem in 
our town. They lived together in the roost peace¬ 
ful intimacy, seeing each other eveiy day, and 
every day with the same pleasure in their meeting; 
and for fulfilment of good fortune, they died within 
a very little while of each other. I have scarcely 
ever seen an example of so sweet and constant 
equality in the course of human life. 

" At this school I had a comrade, who was from 
my infancy an object of emulation to me. Hia 
deliberate and rational bearing, his industry in 
study, the care he took of his books, on which 1 
never saw a stain; his fair hair always so well 
combed, his dress always fresh in its simplicity, his 
linen ^ways white, were to me a constantly visible 
examine; and it is rare that a child inspires another 
child with/ such esteem as I had for him. His 
father was a labourer in a neighbouring village, and 
weU known to mine. I used to walk with his son 
to see him in his home. How he used to receive 
us, the white-haired old man,—the good cream 1 the 
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good brown biPead that be gave us t and what happy 
presides did he not please himself in making for 
my future life, because of my respect for his old 
age. Twenty years afterwards, his son and I met 
at Paris; I recognized in him the same character 
of prudence and kindness which 1 had known in him 
at school, and it has been to me no slight pleasure 
to name one of his children at baptism. 

“ When I was eleven years old, just passed, my 
master judged me fit to enter the fourth class of 
students; and my father consented, though un¬ 
willingly, to take me to the College of Mauriac. 
His reluctance was wise. I must justify it by giv¬ 
ing some account of our household. 

'' I was the eldest of many children; my father, a 
little rigid, but entirely good under his severe manner, 
loved his wife to idolatry; and well he might! 1 

have never been able to understand how, with the 
simple education of our little convent at Bort, she 
had attained so much pleasantness in wit, so much 
elevation in heart, and a sentiment of propriety so 
just, pure, and subtle. My good Bishop of Limoges 
has often spoken to me since, at Paris, with most 
tender interest, of the letters that my mother wrote 
in recommending me to him. 

My father revered her as much as he loved; and 
blamed her only for her too great tenderness for me: 
but my grandmother loved me no less. I think I 
»ee her yet—the good little old woman! the bright 
nature that she had! the gentle gaiety! Economist 
of the bouse, she presided over its management, and 
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Hifi alao hex oam Biotbar m4 her huab^ad*s mother 
to take care ,o£ I am now dating far back, being 
jost able to remember my great-grandmothmr drink* 
ing her little cup of wine at the corner of the hearth; 
but| during the whole of my childhood, my grand¬ 
mother and her three sisters lived with us, and 
among all these women, and a swam of chiMren, 
my father stood abne, tlieir suppcut With little 
means enough, all could live. Order, economy, and 
labour,—a little commerce, but above all things, ’^ 
frugality ” (Note again the good scholar’s accuracy 
of language: "Economy” the right arrangement 
of things, " Frugality ” the careful and fitting use of 
them)—" these maintained us all in ccunfort. The 
little garden produced veget^Ies enough for the 
need of the house; the orchard gave us fruit, and 
our quinces, apples, and pears, preserved in the honey 
of our bees, made, during the winter, for the children 
and old women, the most exquisite breakfasts.” 

1 interrupt again to explain to you, once for all, 
a chief principle with me in translation. Marmontel 
says, " for the children and old women.” Were 
I quoting the French, 1 would give bis exact words; 
but, in translating, 1 miss the word " good,” of which 
1 know you are not likely to see the applicatuHi at 
the moment You would not see why the old women 
should be called good, when die question is only 
what they had for breakfast Mmmcmtel means 
that if they had bemi bad dd women they would 
have wanted gin and bitters for breakfast, instead of 
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quinces but 1 can’t always stop to 
td^ you Marmoiiters memiing^ or other people’s; 
and therefore, if 1 think it not likely to strike you, 
and die wcu’d weakens the sentence in the direction 
1 want you to follow, 1 omit it in translating, as 1 do 
also entire sentences, here and there; but never, as 
aforesaid, in actual quotation. 

*^The flock of the fold of St. Thomas, clothed, 
with its wool, now the women, and now the children; 
my aunt spun it, and spun also the hemp whidi 
^made our under-dress; the children of our neighbours 
came to beat it with us in the evening by lamp-light, 
(our own walnut trees giving us the oil,) and formed 
a ravishing picture. The harvest of our little farm 
assured our subsistence; the wax and honey of our 
bees, of which one of my aunts took extreme care, 
were a revenue, with little capital. The oil of our 
fresh walnuts had flavour and smell, which we Hked 
better than those of the oil-olive, and our cakes of 
buck-wheat, hot, with the sweet butter of Mont Dor, 
were for us the most inviting of feasts. By the fire¬ 
side, in the evening, while we heard the pot boiling 
with sweet chestnuts in it, our grandmother would 
roast a quince under the ashes and divide it among 
as children. The most sober of women made us all 
gourmands. Thus, in a household, where nothing 
was ever lost, very little expense supplied all our 
further wants; the dead wood of the neighbouring 
fimsts was in abundance, the fresh mountain butter 
and most delicate cheese cost little ; even wine was 
not dear, and my father used it soberly.” 
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That is as mudii I sui^x^se^ as yvm will cars £i^ 
at once. Insipid enough, you think ?—or perhaps^ 
in one way, too sapid; one’s soul and atfecdons 
mixed up so curiously with quince-marmalade ? It 
is true, the French have a trick of doii^ that; hut 
why not take it the other way, and say, one’s 
quince-marmalade mixed up with affection? We 
adulterate our affections in England, now-a-days, 
with a yellower, harder, baser thing than that; and 
there would surely be no harm in our confectioners 
putting a little soul into their sugar,—-if they put in 
nothing worse ? 

But as to the simplicity—or, shall we say, wateri¬ 
ness,—of the style, I can answer you more con¬ 
fidently. Milkiness would be a better word, only 
one does not use it of styles. This writing of 
Marmontel’s is different from the writing you are 
accustomed to, in that there is never an exaggerat¬ 
ing phrase in it—^never a needlessly strained or 
metaphorical word, and never a misapplied one. 
Nothing is said pithily, to show the author’s power, 
diffusely, to show his observation, nor quaintly, to 
show his fancy. He is not thinking of himself as 
an author at all; but of himself as a boy. He is 
not remembering his native valley as a subject for 
fine writing, but as a beloved real place, about 
which he may be garrulous, perhaps, but not rheto¬ 
rical. But fs it, or was it, or could it ever be, a real 
place indeed ?—^you will ask next. Yes, real in 
the severest sense; with realities that are to last 
for ever, when this London and Manchester life of 
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evidence, incredible, romance of the past. 

Real, but only partially seen; still more partially 
told. The rightnesses only perceived; the felicities 
only remembered; the landscape seen as if spring 
lasted always; the trees in blossom or fruitage 
evermore: no shedding of leaf: of winter, nothing 
remembered but its fireside. 

Yet not untrue. The landscape is indeed there, 
and the life; seen through glass that dims them, 
but not distorts; and which is only dim to Evil. 

But now supply, with your own undimmed insight 
and better knowledge of human nature; or invent, 
with imaginative malice, what evil you think neces¬ 
sary to make the picture true. Still—make the 
worst of it you will—it cannot but remain somewhat 
incredible to you, like the pastoral scene in a panto¬ 
mime, more than a piece of history. 

Well; but the pastoral scene in a pantomime 
itself,—tell me,—is it meant to be a bright or a 
glomny part of your Christmas sp>ectacle ? Do you 
mean it to exhibit, by contrast, the blessedness of 
your own life, in the streets outside; or, for one 
fond and foolish half-hour, to recall the ravish¬ 
ing picture ” of days long lost ? The sheep-fold of 
St. Thomas,” (you have at least, in him, an incre¬ 
dulous saint, and fit patron of a Republic at once 
holy and enlightened), the green island full of 
singing birds, the cascade in the forest, the vines on 
the steep river-shore;—the little Marmontel reading 
his Virgil in the shade, with murmur of bees round 

I. T 
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tum In die susshine;—tlie fw'hained comnidiB, ao 
gentlci BO ivaBonat^y and^ marvd of aiarvelai be^ 
loved for being ezempiaty! Js all this incredible 
to you in its good, or in its evil ? Those childm 
rolling on the heaps of black and slimy ground, 
mixed with brickbats and broken plates and bottles, 
in the midst of Preston or Wigan, as edified trave¬ 
lers behold them when the station is blocked, add 
the train stops anywhere outside,—'the children 
themselves, black, and in rags evermore, and the 
only water near them either boiling, or gathered in 
unctuous pools, covered with rancid clots of scum, 
in the lowest holes of the earth-heaps,—why do you 
not paint these for pastime? Are they not what 
your machine gods have produced for you ? T^e 
mighty iron arms are visibly there at work;—^no * 
St. Thomas can be incredulous about the existence of 
gods such as they,—day and night at work,—omni¬ 
potent, if not resplendent. Why do you not rejoice 
in these; appoint a new Christmas for these, in 
memory of the Nativity of Boilers, and put their 
realms of black bliss into new Arcadias of Panto¬ 
mime—the harlequin, mask all over ? Tell me, my 
practical friends. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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THE FOUR FUNERALS 

Denmark Hill, 

My Friends,— iS72- 

The Tory gentleman whose character 1 have 
to sketch for you, in due counterbalance of that 
story of republican justice in California, was, as 
I told you, the friend of Friedrich IL of Germany, 
another great Friedrich preceding the Prussian one 
• by some centuries, and living quite as hard a life of 
it. But before I can explain to you anything either 
about him, or his friend, I must develop the state¬ 
ment made above (XI. 213 ), of the complex modes 
of injustice respecting the means of maintenance, 
which have hitherto held in all ages among the 
three great classes of soldiers, olergy, and peasants. 
I mean, by * peasants * the producers of food, out of 
land or water; by ^clergy,* men who live by teach¬ 
ing or exhibition of behaviour; and by * soldiers,’ 
those who live by fighting, cither by robbing wise 
peasants, or getting themselves paid by foolish ones. 
Into these three classes the wcH-ld’s multitudes are 
essentially hitherto divided. The legitimate mer¬ 
chant of course exists, and can exist, only on the 
small percentage of pay obtainable for the transfer 

291 
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of goods; and the manufacturer and artiat are, in 
healthy society; developed states of the peasant. 
The morbid power of manufacture and commerce 
imour own age is an accidental condition of national 
decrepitude; the injustices connected with it are 
mainly those of the gambling-house, and quite un¬ 
worthy of analytical inquiry; but the unjust rela¬ 
tions of the soldier, clergyman, and peasant h^ve 
hitherto been constant in all great nations they 
are full of mystery and beauty in their iniquity; 
they require the most subtle, and deserve the most 
reverent, analysis. 

The first root of distinction between the soldier 
and peasant is in barrenness and fruitfulness of 
possessed ground; the inhabitant of sands and rocks 
‘‘redeeming his share” (see speech of Roderick in 
the ‘ Lady of the Lake *) from the inhabitant of coni'* 
bearing ground. The second root of it is delight in 
athletic exercise, resulting in beauty of person and 
perfectness of race, and causing men to be content, 
or even triumphant, in accepting continual risk of 
death, if by such risk they can escape the injury of 
servile toil. 

Again, the first root of distinction between clergy¬ 
man and peasant is the greater intelligence, which 
instinctively desires both to learn and teach, and is 
content to accept the smallest maintenance, if it may 
remain so occupied. (Look back to Marmontel's 
account of his tutor.) 

The second root of distinction is that which gives 
rise to the word ‘ clergy,’ properly signifying persons 
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cho^n by lot, or in a manner dect, for the practice 
and exhibition of good behaviour; the vi$i<»iary or 
passionate anchorite being content to beg his bread, 
so only that he may have leave by undisturbed 
prayer or meditation, to bring himself into closer 
union with the spiritual world; and the peasant 
being always content to feed him, on condition of 
his becoming venerable in that higher state, and, 
as a peculiarly blessed person, a communicator of 
blessing. 

Now, both these classes of men remain noble, as 
long as they arc content with daily bread, if they 
may be allowed to live in their own way; but the 
moment the one of them uses his strength, and the 
other his sanctity, to get riches with, or pride of 
elevation over other men, both of them become 
tyrants, and capable of any degree of evil. Of the 
clerk's relation to the peasant, I will only tell you, 
now, that, as you learn more of the history of 
Germany and Italy in the Middle Ages, and, indeed, 
almost to this day, you will find the soldiers of Ger¬ 
many are always trying to get mastery over the 
body of Italy, and the clerks of Italy are always 
trying to get mastery over the mind of Germany;— 
this main struggle between Emperor and Pope, as 
the respective heads of the two parties, absorbing 
in its vortex, or attracting to its standards, all the 
minor disorders and dignities of war; and quarter¬ 
ing itself in a quaintly heraldic fashion with the 
methods of encroachment on the peasant, separately 
invented by baron and priest. 
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The rdatiori of the baron to the peasithti how-** 
ever, is all that 1 can touch upon to-day; and ^rst, 
note that this word ^baron' is the purest^En^sh 
you can use to denote “the soldleri sohlato, or 
‘fighter, hired with pence, or soldi,* as sudt. 
Originally it meant the servant of a soldfefi or, 
as a Roman clerk of Nero’s time* tells us, (the 
literary antipathy thus early developing itself in 
its future nest,) “ the extreme fool, who is a fool’s 
servant; ” but soon it came to be associated with a 
Greek word meaning ‘ heavy ’; and so got to signify 
heavy-handed, or heavy-armed, or generally pre¬ 
vailing in manhood. For some time it was used 
to signify the authority of a husband; a woman 
called herself her husband’s t ‘ancilla,’ (handmaid), 
and him her * baron.’ Finally the word got settled 
in the meaning of a strong fighter receiving regular 
pay. “Mercenaries are persons who serve for 
a regularly received pay; the same are called 
* Barones * from the Greek, because they are strong 
in labours.” This is the definition given by an 
excellent clerk of the seventh century, Isidore, ’ 
Bishop of Seville, and I wish you to recollect it, 
because it perfectly unites the economical idea of 
a Baron, as a person paid for fighting, with the 
physical idea of one, as prevailing in battle by 
weight, not without some attached idea of slight 
stupidity;—^the notion holding so distinctly even to 

* Cornutiis, quoted by Ducange under the word * Baro.* 

t I am told in the north such pleasant fiction still holds in the 
Tcesdale district; the wife calling her husband * my mastennan.* 
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this day diat Mr. Matthew Arnold thinks the entire 
das^ aptly describahle under the term * barhiMians.’ 

' At ai^^ents, the word is the best general one for 
the dominant rank of the Middle Ages, as distin- 
guished from the pacific peasant, and so delighting 
in battle that one of the most courteous barons of 
the fourteenth century tells a young knight who 
comes to him for general advice, that the moment 
war fails in any country, he must go into another. 

Et St la guerre est faillie, 

Ddpartie 

Fay tost de cellui paYs ; 

• N’arreste quo*' que nul die.” 

“ And if the war has ended, 

Departure 

Make quickly from that country ; 

Do not stop, whatever anylwdy says to you.” * 

But long before this class distinction was clearly 
established, the more radical one between pacific 
and warrior nations had shown itself cruelly in the 
history of Europe. 

You will find it greatly useful to fix in your minds 
these following elementary ideas of that history:— 

The Roman Empire was already in decline at the 
birth of Christ. It was ended five hundred years 
afterwards. The wrecks of its civilization, mingled 
with the broken fury of the tribes which had de¬ 
stroyed it, were then gradually softened and purged 
by Christianity; and hammered into shape by three 

* * The Book of a Hundred Ballads.’ You skall hear more of 
thorn, fiotm. 
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great warrior oationsi on the norths aoitthi 
west^‘^^shippera of the storms, of the mmf and of 
fate. ^iStree Christian kings, Henry the Fotirler of 
Germany, Charlemagne m Fiance, and ^tfied m 
England, typically represent the justice of huma¬ 
nity, gradually forming the feudal system out of the 
ruined elements of Roman luxury and ^law, under 
the disciplining torment inflicted by the mountaineers 
of Scandinavia, India, and Arabia. 

This forging process takes another five hundred 
years. Christian feudalism may he considered as 
definitely organized at the end of the tenth century, 
and its political strength established, having for the 
most part absorbed the soldiers of the north, and 
soon to be aggressive on those of Mount Imaus and 
Mount Sinai. It lasts another five hundred years, 
and thOn our own epoch, that of atheistic liberalism, 
begins, practically necessitated,—the liberalism by 
the two discoveries of gunpowder and printing,— 
and the atheism by the unfortunate persistence of 
the’clerks in teaching children what they cannot 
understand, and employing young consecrated per¬ 
sons to assert in pulpits what they do not know. 

That is enough generalization for you to-day. I 
want now to fix your thoughts on one small point 
in all this;—the effect of the discovery of gunpowder 
in promoting liberalism. 

Its first operation was to destroy the power of 
the baron, by rendering it impossible for hinj to 
hold his castle, with a few men, against a mob. 
The fall of the Bastile is a typical fact in histoiy 
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of this kind; but, df course long pFeviousljr^ cas*<> 
tellated architecture had been felt to bc^^^S»eless. 
Much |[ther building of a noble kind %iishes 
together with it; nor less (which is a much greater 
loss than the building,) the baronial habit of living 
in the country. 

Next to his castle, the baron’s armour becomes use¬ 
less- to him; and all the noble habits -of life vanish 
which depend on the wearing of a distinctive dress, in¬ 
volving the constant exercise of accurately disciplined 
strength, and the public assertion of an exclusive 
occupation in life, involving exposure to danger. 

Next, the baron’s sword and spear become useless 
to him; and encounter, no longer the determination 
of who is best man, but of who is best marksman, 
which is a very different question indeed. 

Lastly, the baron being no more able to maintain 
his authority by force, seeks to keep it by form; he 
reduces his own subordinates to a fine machinery, 
and obtains the command of it by purchase or in¬ 
trigue The necessity of distinction of character is 
in war so absolute, and tlie tests of it are so many, 
that, in spite of every abuse, good officers get some¬ 
times the command of squadrons or of ships; and 
one good officer in a hundred is enough to save the 
honour of an army, and the credit of a system; but 
generally speaking, our officers at this day do not 
know their business; and the result is—that, paying 
thirty millions a year for our army, we are informed 
by Mr. Grant Duff that the army we have bought 
is of no use, and we must pay still more money to 
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see, tins IS Uic actual state of ^ings,—atid it k tik 
perfection of liberalism,—^that first we cannot bny a 
Raphael for five-and-twenty pounds, because we, 
have to pay five hundred for a pocket pistol; and 
next, we are coolly told that the pocket pistol li^on’t 
go off, and that we must still pay foreign ^constables 
to keep the peace. 

In old times, under the pure baronial power,, 
things used, as 1 told you, to be differently managed 
by us. We were, all of us, in some sense barons; 
and paid ourselves for fighting. We had no pocket 
pistols, nor Woolwich Infants—nothing but bows and 
spears, good horses, (I hear, after two-thirds of our 
existing barons have ruined their youth in horse- 
racing, and a good many of them their fortunes 
also, we are now in irremediable want of horses 
for our cavalry,) and bright armour. Its brightness, 
observe, was an essential matter with us. Last 
autumn I saw, even in modern England, some¬ 
thing bright; low sunshine at seven o’clock of 
an October morning, glancing down a long bank 
of fern covered with hoai>frost, in Yewdale, at the 
head of Coniston Water. I noted it as more beautii- 
ful than anything I had ever seen, to my remeta- 
brance, in gladness and infinitude of light. Now, 
Scott uses this very image to describe the look of 
the chain-mail of a soldier in one of these free* 

* This singular use of the word ‘ free ’ m baromal times, corres¬ 
ponding to our present singular use of it rrapecting trade, we will 
examine in doe time. A soldier who fights only for his own hand, 
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^ompakiies;—Baiailr^» Quentin Durward’s unde: 
'^The ardier’s goi^et, arm-pieces^ and gauntlets 
were of the finest steel, curiously inlaid wirii silver, 
and his hauberk, or shirt of mail, was as clear and 
bright as the frost-work of a winter morning upon 
fern or briar.” And Sir John Hawkwood's men, 
of whose proceedings in Italy I have now to give 
you some account, were named throughout Italy, 
as I told you in my first letter, the White Company 
of English,—'Societas alba Anglicorum,’ or gene¬ 
rally, the Great White Company, merely from the 
splendour of their arms. They crossed the Alps 
in 1361 , and immediately caused a curious change 
in the Italian language. Azario lays great stress 
on their tall spears with a very long iron point at 
the extremity; this formidable weapon being for 
the most part wielded by two, and sometimes more¬ 
over by three individuals, being so heavy and huge, 
that whatever it came in contact with was pierced 
through and through. He says, that* *^at their 
backs the mounted bowmen carried their bows; 
whilst those used by the infantry archers were so 
enormous that the long arrows discharged from 
diem were shot with one end of the bow resting 
on ground instead of being drawn in the air.” 

XK the English how you have probably heard 

and’ a nu^rchant who sells only for his own hand, are of course, in 
reality, equally the slaves of the persons who employ them. Only 
thp&e sdldiers and merchants are truly free, who and sell as 
country needs, and bids them. 

* I always give Mn Rawdon Brown’s translation, from his work, 
* The English in Italy/ already quoted. 
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before, though 1 shall have, both of it, and the 
mudi mferior Greek bow made of two goats’ horns, 
to tell you some things that may not have come in 
your way; but the change these English caused in, 
the Italian language, and afterwards generally in 
that of chivalry, was by their use of the spern:; for 
" Filippo Villani tells us that, whereas, ‘ * until the 
English company crossed the Alps, his countrymen 
numbered their military forces by * helmets’ and 
colour companies, (bandicre); thenceforth armies 
were reckoned by the spear^ a weapon which, when 
handled by the White Company, proved no less tre¬ 
mendous than the English bayonet of modem times.” 

It is worth noting as one of the tricks of the third 
Fors—the giver of names as well as fortunes—that 
the name of the chief poet of passionate Italy should 
have been ' the bearer of the wing,' and that of the 
chief poet of practical England, the bearer or shaker 
of the spear. Noteworthy also that Shakespeare 
himself gives a name to his type of the false soldier 
from the pistol; but, in the future, doubtless we 
shall have a hero of culminating soldierly courage 
named from the torpedo, and a poet of the 
mercial period, singing the wars directed by Mr. 
Grant Duff, named Shake-purse. 

The White Company when they crossed the Alps 
were under a German captain. (Some years be¬ 
fore, an entirely German troop was prettily defeated 
by the Apennine peasants.) Sir John Hawkwood 
did not take the command until 1364, when the 
Pisans hired the company, live thousand strong, at 
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rat^ of a hundred and fifty thousand golden 
fiorins for six months—1 think about fifty thousand 
pounds of our money a month, or ten pounds a 
mari'^Sir John himself being then described as 
a ''great general,” an Englishman of a vulpine 
nature, " and astute in their fashion.” This English 
fashion of astuteness means, I am happy to say, 
that Sir John saw far, planned deeply, and was cun¬ 
ning in military stratagem; but would neither poison 
his enemies nor sell his friends—the two words of 
course being always understood as for the time 
being;—for, from this year 1364 for thirty years 
onward, he leads his gradually more and more 
powerful soldier’s life, fighting first for one town 
and then for another; here for bishops, and there 
for barons, but mainly for those merchants of 
Florence, from whom that narrow street in your 
city is named Lombard Street, and interfering thus 
so decidedly with foreign affairs, that, at the end 
of the thirty years, when he put off his armour, 
and had lain resting for a little while in Florence 
Cathedral, King Richard the Second begged his 
body from the Florentines, and laid it in his own 
land; the Florentines granting it in the terms of 
this following letter:— 

"To THE King of England. 

" Most serene and invincible Sovereign, most dread 
Lord, and our very especial Benefactor— 

" Our devotion can deny nothing to your High¬ 
ness* Eminence: there is nothing in our power 
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wli^ we wookl not strive by aU mea^S to ace<^ 
plish, iStouM it prove grateful to you* 

''Wbenefore, although we ^^ould ccmsMer it 
glorious for us and our people to possess ^e dust 
and ashes of the late valiant knight^ nay, most 
renowned captain, Sir John Hawkwood, who fought 
most gloriously for us, as the commander of our 
armies, and whom at the public expense we caused 
to be entombed in the Cathedral Ci^urch of our 
city; yet, notwithstanding, according to the form 
of the demand, that his remains may be taken back 
to his country, we freely concede the permission, 
lest it be smd that your sublimity asked anything 
in vain, or fruitlessly, of our reverential humility, 
*‘We, however, with due deference, and all 
possible earnestness, recommend to your Highness’ 
graciousness, the son and posterity of said Sir 
John, who acquired no mean repute, and glory for 
the English name in Italy, as also our merchants 
and citizens.” 

It dianced by the appointment of the third Fors,* 
to which, you know, I am bound in these letters 
uncomplainingly to submit, that, just as lhad looked 
out this letter for you, given at Florence in the year 
^ found in an old bookshop two gazettes 
nearly three hundred years later, namely, Num¬ 
ber 20 of the Mercurius ^ubltcus^ and Number 
50 of the Paltamentary Intelligencer^ the latter 

* Re^etnbeT) briefly always, till I eai» tell you more about that 
the fljst B'ots is Courage, the second Patience, the third, Fortune, 
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eo9ii^sing the same '^foralgii mtdligence, '^ith the 
a£Batrs now in agitation in England, Sco^and, and 
lieland, for information of the people. Publish’d 
by order, from Monday, December 3rd, to Monday, 
December lOth, 1660.” This little gazette informs us 
in its first advertisement, that in London, November 
30th, 1660, was lost, in or about this city, a small 
paper book of accounts and receipts, with a red 
leather cover, with two clasps on it; and that any¬ 
body that can give intelligence of it to the city crier 
at Bread Street end in Cheapside, ** shall have five 
shillings for their pains, and more if they desire it.” 
And its last paragraph is as follows:—“On Saturday 
(December 8), the Most Honourable House of Peers 
concurred with the Commons in the order for the 
digging up the carkasses of Oliver Cromwell, Heniy 
Ireton, John Bradshaw, and Thomas Pride, and 
carrjnng them on an Hurdle to Tyburn, where they 
are to be first bang’d up in their Coffins, and then 
buried under the Gallows.” 

The Public Mercuty is of date Thursday, June 
14th, to Thursday, June 21st, 1660, and contains a 
report of the proceeding at the House of Commons, 
on Saturday, the 16th, of which the first sentence is:— 

■i 

“ Resolved, —That his Majesty be humbly 
moved to call in Milton’s two books, and John 
Goodwin’s, and order them to be burnt by the 
common hangman.” 

By the final appointment of the third Fors, 
1 changed just after finding these gazettes, to 
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come upon the following pa$8^ge in nty f}mfy 
Ttkgraph /— 

Every head was uncovered, and although among 
those who were farthest off there was a pressing 
forward and a straining to catch sight of the cofSn, 
there was nothing unseemly or rude. The Cata¬ 
falque was received at the top of the stairs by Col. 
Braine and other officers of the^ 9th, and placed in 
the centre of the vestibule on a rich velvet pall on 
which rested crowns, crosses, and other devices, 
composed of tuberoses and camellias, while beauti¬ 
ful lilies were scattered over the corpse, which was 
clothed in full regimentals, the cap and sword rest¬ 
ing on the body. The face, with the exception of 
its pallor, was unchanged, and no one, unless know¬ 
ing the circumstances, would have believed that 
Fiske had died a violent death. The body was 
contained in a handsome rosewood casket, with 
gold-plated handles, and a splendid plate bearing 
the inscription, * James Fiske, jun., died January 
7th, 1872, in the 37th year of his age.* 

In the fcH'egoing passages, you see, there is autit- 
entic account given you of the various honof^. 
rendered by the enlightened public of the fourteenth, 
seventeenth, and nineteenth centuries to the hero 
of their day or hour; the persons thus reverenced 
in their burial, cf unburial, being all, by profession, 
soldiers; and holding rank in that profession, very 
properly describable by the pretty modem English 
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word ' Colonel ^—leader, that is to say, of a Coroncl, 
Coronella, or daisy-like circlet of men; as in the last 
case of the three before us, of the Tammany ' Ring/ 

You are to observe, however, that the first of 
the three. Colonel Sir John Hawkwood, is a soldier 
both in heart and deed, every inch of him; and that 
the second, Colonel Oliver Cromwell, was a soldier 
in deed, but not in heart; being by natural disposi¬ 
tion and temper fitted rather for a Huntingdonshire 
farmer, and not at all caring to make any money 
by his military business; and finally, that Colonel 
James Fiske, jun., was a soldier in heart, to the 
extent of being willing to receive any quantity of 
soldi from any paymaster, but no more a soldier in 
deed than you are yourselves, when you go piping 
and drumming past my gate at Denmark Hill (1 
should rather say—banging, than drumming, for I 
observe you hit equally hard and straightforward 
to every tune; so that from a distance it sounds 
just like beating carpets), under the impression that 
you are defending your country as well as amusing 
yourselves. 

Of the various honours, deserved, or undeserved, 
done by enlightened public opinion to these three 
soldiers, I leave you to consider till next month, 
merely adding, to put you more entirely in command 
of the facts, that Sir John Hawkwood, (Acuto, the 
Italians called him, by h^ppy adaptation of syllables,) 
whose entire subsistence was omi^ of systematic 
military robbery, had, when he was first buried, 
the honour, rarely granted even to the citixens of 

L U 
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Flottuce^ of havtfig his cofhn laid on font 
the House of his name^saint, John Baptist—^that 
same font which Dante was accused of having im^ 
piously broken to save a child from drowning, in 
**mio bel San Giovanni.” I am soon going to Flor¬ 
ence myself to draw this beautiful San Giovanni for 
the beginning of my lectures on Architecture, at 
Oxford; and you shall have a print of the best 
sketch 1 can make, to assist your meditations on 
the honours of soldiership, and efficacy of baptism. 
Meantime, let me ask you to read an account of one 
funeral mote, and to meditate also on that. It is 
given in the most exquisite and finished piece which 
1 know of English Prose literature in the eighteenth 
century; and, however often you may have seen it ^ 
already, I beg of you to read it now, both in connec¬ 
tion with the funeral ceremonies described hitherto, 
and for the sake of its educational effect on your own 
taste in writing : 

*‘We last night received a piece of ill news a| 
our club, which very sensibly afflicted every one of 
us. I question not but my readers themselves will 
be troubled at the hearing of it. To keep them 
no longer in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley m 
dead. He departed this life at bis house in 
Country, ^ter a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew 
Freeport has a letter from one of his correspondents 
in those parts, that informs him the old man caught 
a cold at the county-sessions, as he was very 
warmly promoting an address of his own penning, 
in which he succeeded according to his wishes. 
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B^t thk particular comes from a Whig justice of 
peace who was always Sir Roger’s enemy and an¬ 
tagonist X have letters both from the chaplain and 
Captain Sentry, which mention nothing of it, but 
are filled with many particulars to the honour of 
the good old man. I have likewise a letter from the 
butler, who took so much care of me last summer 
when I was at the knight's house. As my friend 
the butler mentions, in the simplicity of his heart, 
several circumstances the others have passed over 
in silence, I shall give my reader a copy of his 
letter, without any alteration or diminution. 


" * Honoured Sir, —Knowing that you was my 
old master’s good friend, I could not forbear send¬ 
ing you the melancholy news of his death, which 
has afflicted the whole country, as well as his poor 
servants, who loved him, I may say, better than 
we did our lives. I am afraid he caught his death 
the last county-sessions, where he would go to see 
justice done to a poor widow woman, and her 
fatherless children, that had been wronged by a 
neighbouring gentleman; for you know, Sir, my 
good master was always the poor man’s friend. 
Upon his coming home, the first complaint he made 
that he had lost his roast-beef stomach, not 
being £d>le to touch a sirloin, which was served up 
according to custom: and you know he used to take 
great delight in it. From that time forward he 
grew worse and worse, but still kept a good heart 
to the last. Indeed we were once in great hope 
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of his recovery, upon a kind message thaf #as 
him from the widow lady whom he had made love 
to the forty last years of his life; but this only 
pfoved a lightning before death. He has bequeathed 
to this lady, as a token of his love, a great pearl 
necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set with 
jewels, which belonged to my good old lady his 
mother^ He has bequeathed the line white gelding 
that he used to ride a hunting upon, to his chap¬ 
lain, because he thought he would be kind to him, 
and has left you all his books. He has moreover 
bequeathed to the chaplain a very pretty tenement 
with good lands about it. It being a very cold day 
when he made his will, he left for mourning to every 
man in the parish, a great frize-coat, and to every 
woman a black riding-hood. It was a most moving 
sight to see him take leave of his poor servants, 
commending us all for our fidelity, whilst we were 
not able to speak a word for weeping. As we most 
of us are grown grey-headed in our dear master’s 
service, he has left us pensions and legacies, which 
we may live very comfortably upon the remaining 
part of our days. He has bequeathed a great deal 
more in charity, which is not yet come to my know¬ 
ledge, and it is peremptorily said in the parish, that 
he has left money to build a steeple to the church; 
for he was heard to say some time ago, that if he 
lived two years longer, Coverley church should have 
a steeple to it. The chaplain tells evexy body that 
he made a very good end, and never speaks of him 
without tears. He was buried according to his own 
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darectb^is, among the family of the Coverleys, on the 
left hand of his father Sir Arthur. The cofQn was 
carried by six of his tenants^ and the pall held up 
by six of the quorum. The whole parish followed 
the corpse with heavy hearts, and in their mourning 
suits; the men in frize, and the women in riding- 
hoods. Captain Sentry, my master’s nepliew, has 
taken possession of the Hall-house, and the whole 
estate. When my old master saw him a little before 
his death, he took him by the hand, and wished him 
joy of the estate which was falling to him, desiring 
him only to make a good use of it, and to pay the 
several legacies, and the gifts of charity, which he 
told him he had left as quit-rents upon the estate. 
The captain truly seems a courteous man, though he 
says but little. He makes much of those whom my 
master loved, and shews great .kindness to the old 
house-dog, that you know my poor master was so 
fond of. It would have gone to your heart to have 
heard the moans the dumb creature made on the 
day of my master’s death. He has never enjoyed 
himself since; no more has any of us. It was the 
melancholiest day for the poor people that ever 
happened in Worcestershire. This is all from, 

**' Honoured Sir, 

** * Your most sorrowful servant, 

< Edward Biscuit. 


*** P.S .—My master desired, some weeks before 
he died, that a book, which comes up to you by the 
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carrier^ should be given to Sir Andrew Fneepoit in 
his name.* 

**This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler*s 
manner of writing it, gave us such an idea of our 
good old friend, that upon the reading of it there 
was not a dry eye in the club. Sir Andrew opening 
the book, found it to be a collection ’ of acts of 
parliament. There was in particular the Act of 
Uniformity, with some passages in it marked by 
Sir Roger's own hand. Sir Andrew found that 
they related to two or three points which he had 
disputed with Sir Roger the last time he appeared 
at the club. Sir Andrew, who would have been 
merry at such an incident on another occasion, at 
the sight of the old man’s hand-writing burst into 
tears, and put the book into his pocket. Captain 
Sentry informs me that the knight has left rings 
and mourning for every one in the club.” 

I am obliged to give you this ideal of Addison’s 
because I can neither from my own knowledge, nor, 
at this moment, out of any domestic chronicles 1 
remember, give you so perfect an account of the 
funeral of an English squire who has lived W; 
honourable life in peace. But Addison is 
as truth itself. So now, meditate over these ioafi' 
funerals, and the meaning and accuracy of the 
public opinions they express, till I can write again. 

And believe me, ever faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN, 
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Denmark Hill, 

My Friends,— 

The meditation 1 asked you to give to the 
facts put before you in my last letter, if given, 
should have convinced you for one thing, quite 
sufficiently for all your future needs, of the un¬ 
importance of momentary public opinion respecting 
the characters of men; and for another thing, of 
the preciousness of confirmed public opinion, when 
it happens to be right;—^preciousness both to the 
person opined of, and the opiners;—as, for instance, 
to Sir Roger de Coverley, the opinion formed of 
him by his tenants and club: and for third thing, 
it might have properly led you to consider, though 
it was scarcely probable your thoughts should 
have turned that way, what an evil trick of human 
creatures it was to reserve the expression of these 
opinionS""-or even the examination of them, until 
the persons to be opined of are dead; and then to 
endeavour to put all right by setting their coffins 
on baptistery fonts—or hanging them up at Tyburn. 
Let me very strongly advise you to make up your 
nfinds concerning people, while they are with you; 

331 
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to honour and obey th<»5e whom you consider good 
ones; to dishonour and disobey those whom you 
consider bad ones; and when good and bad ones 
die, to make no violent or expressive demonstra¬ 
tions of the feelings which have now become entirely 
useless to the persons concerned, and are only, as 
they are true or false, serviceable, or the contrary, 
to yourselves; but to take care that some memorial 
is kept of men who deserve memory, in a distinct 
statement on the stone or brass of their tombs, 
cither that they were true men or rascals,—^wise 
men or fools. 

How beautiful the variety of sepulchral architec-' 
ture might be, in any extensive place of buriiil, if 
the public would meet the small expense of thus 
expressing its opinions, in a verily instructive 
manner; and if some of the tombstones accordingly 
terminated in fools' caps; and others, instead of 
crosses or cherubs, bore engravings of cats-of-nine- 
tails, as typical of the probable methods of enter¬ 
tainment, in the next world, of the persons, not, it 
is to be hoped, reposing, below. 

But the particular subject led up to in my last 
letter, and which, in this special month of April, 
I think it appropriate for you to take to hearty 
the way in which you spend your money, or allow 
it to be spent for you. Colonel Hawkwood and 
Colonel Fiske both passed their whole lives in 
getting possession, by various means, of other 
p>eopIe's money; (in the final fact, of working-men’s 
money,—'yours, that is to say), and everybody 
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{«%ises and crowns them for doing so. Colonel 
Cromwell passes his life in fighting for, what in 
the gist of it meant, not freedom, but freedom from 
unjust taxation;—and you hang his coffin up at 
Tyburn. 

Not Freedom, but deliverance from unjust tax¬ 
ation.’* You call me unpractical. Suppose you 
became practical enough yourselves to take that 
for a watchword for a little while, and see how near 
you can come to its realization. 

For, I very positively can inform you, the 
considerablest part of the misery of the world 
comes of the tricks of unjust taxation. All its 
evil passions—pride, lust, revenge, malice, and 
sloth — derive their main deadliness from the 
facilities of getting hold of other people’s money 
open to the persons they influence. Pay every 
man for his work,—pay nobody for his work, 
—and see that the work be sound; and you will 
find pride, lust, and sloth have little room left for 
themselves. 

Observe, however, very carefully, that by un¬ 
just taxation, I do not mean merely Chancellor 
of Exchequer’s business, but a great part of 
whxt really very wise and worthy gentlemen, but, 
unfortunately, proud also, suppose to be their 
business. 

For instance, before beginning my letter to you 
this morning, (the last I shall ever date from 
Denmark Hill,) I put out of my sight, carefully, 
under a large book, a legal document, which 
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disturbed me by its barbarous black letteriag* This 
is an R 



in it, for instance, which is ugly enough, as such; 
but how ugly is the significance of it, and reasons 
of its being written that way, instead of in a pro¬ 
perly intelligible way, there is hardly vituperation 
enough in language justly to express to you. This 
said document is to release the sole remaining exe¬ 
cutor of my father’s will from further responsibility 
for the execution of it. And all that there is really 
need for, of English scripture on the occasion, would * 
be as follows:— 

I, having received this I5tli of March, 18 / 2 , from 
A. B., Esq., all the property which my father left, 
hereby release A. B., Esq., from future responsibility, 
respecting either my father’s property, or mine, or 
my father’s business, or mine. Signed, J. R., before 
such and such two witnesses. 

This document, on properly cured calf-skin, (not 
cleaned by acids), and written as plainly as, alter 
having contracted some careless literary habits, 1 
could manage to write it, ought to answer the pur¬ 
pose required, before any court of law on earth. 

In order to effect it in a manner pleasing to the 
present legal mind of England, 1 receive eighty- 
seven lines of close writing, containing from fourteen 
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to sixteen wonis each, (one diousand two hundred 
and eighteen words in all, at the minimum); thirteen 

them in black letters of the lovely kind above 
imitated, but produced with much pains by the 
scrivener. Of the manner in which this overplus of 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-eight words 
is accomplished, (my suggested form containing 
forty only), the following example—the last clause 
of the document—may suffice. 

** And the said J. R. doth hereby for himself his 
heirs executors and administrators covenant and 
agree with and to the said A. B. his executors and 
administrators that he the said J. R. his heirs exe¬ 
cutors administrators or assigns shall and will from 
time to time and at all times hereafter save harm¬ 
less and keep indemnified the said A. B. his heirs 
executors administrators and assigns from and in 
respect of all claims and demands whatsoever which 
may be made upon him or them or any of them for 
or in respect of the real or personal estate of the 
said J. R. and from all suits costs charges and dam¬ 
ages and expenses whatsoever which the said A. B. 
his heirs executors administrators or assigns shall 
be involved in or put unto for or in respect of the 
said real or personal estate or any part thereof.” 

Now, what reason do you suppose there is for all 
this barbarism and bad grammar, and tax upon my 
eyes and time, for very often one has actually to 
read these things, or hear them read, all through ? 
The reason is simply and wholly that I may be 
chaiged so much per word, that the lawyer and his 
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derk may live. But do you not see how^ iafinitely 
advantageous it would be for me, (if only 1 could 
get t^e other sufferers under this black literature 
to* be of my mind), to clap the lawyer and his clerk, 
once for all, fairly out of the way in a dignified alms^ 
house, with parchment unlimited, and ink turned 
on at a tap, and maintenance for life, On the mere 
condition of their never troubling humanity more, 
with either their scriptures or opinions on any sub¬ 
ject ; and to have this release of mine, as above 
worded, simply confirmed by the signature of any 
person whom the Queen might appoint for that pur¬ 
pose, (say the squire of the parish), and there an 
end ? How is it, do you think, that other sufferers 
under the black literature, do come to be of my 
mind, which was Cicero’s mind also, and has been 
the mind of every sane person before Cicero and 
since Cicero,—so that we might indeed get it ended 
thus summarily ? 

Well, at the root of all these follies and iniquities, 
there lies always one tacit, but infinitely strong per¬ 
suasion in the British mind, namely, that somehow 
money grows out of nothing, if one can only find 
some expedient to produce an article that must be 
paid for. “ Here,” the practical Englishman s^kys 
to himself, produce, being capable of nothing 
better, an entirely worthless piece of parchment, 
with one thousand two hundred entirely foolish 
words upon it, written in an entirely abominable 
hand; and by this production of mine, 1 conjure 
out of the vacant air, the substance of ten pounds, 
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or the hke. What an infinitely profitable trans- 
aedon to me and to the world! Creation, out of 
a chaos of words, and a dead beast’s hide, of. this 
beautiful and omnipotent ten pounds^ Do I not 
see with my own eyes that this is very good ? ” 

That is the real impression on the existing 
popular mind; silent, but deep, and for the pre¬ 
sent unconquerable. That by due parchment, cali- 
graphy, and ingenious stratagem, money may be 
conjured out of the vacant air. Alchemy is, indeed, 
no longer included in our list of sciences, for alchemy 
proposed,-—irrational science that it was,—to make 
money of something of lead, or the like. 

But to make money of nothings —this appears to be 
manifoldly possible, to the modern Anglo-Saxon 
practical person,—instructed by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. Sometimes, with rare intelligence, he is 
capable of carrying the inquiry one step farther. 
Pushed hard to assign a Providential cause for 
such legal documents as this we are talking of, an 
English gentleman would say: ’^Well, of course, 
where property needs legal forms to transfer it, it 
must be in quantity enough to bear a moderate 
tax without inconvenience; and this tax on its 
transfer enables many well-educated and agreeable 
persons to live.” 

Yes, that is so, and I (speaking for the nonce in 
the name of the w’orking-man, maker of property) 
am willing enough to be taxed, straightforwardly, 
for the maintenance of these most agreeable per¬ 
sons; but not to be taxed obliquely for it, nor 
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teaaed, obliquely or odierwise^ for it i 

greatly and truly admire (as aforessdd, in my first 
letter,) these educated persons in wigs; and when 
I go into my kitchen-garden in spring time, to 
the dew on my early sprouts, 1 often mentally 
acknowledge the fitness, yet singularity, of the 
arrangement by which I am appointed to grow 
mute Broccoli for the maintenance of that talking 

Broccoli. All that I want of it is to let itself be 

kept for a show, and not to tax my time as well 
as my money. 

Kept for a show, of heads; or, to some better 

purpose, for writing on fair parch¬ 
ment, with really well-trained 
hands, what might be desirable 
of literature. Suppose every ex¬ 
isting lawyer’s clerk was trained, 
in a good drawing school, to write 
red and blue letters as well as 
black ones, in a loving and delicate 
manner; here for instance is an R 
and a number eleven, which begin 
the eleventh chapter of Job in 
one of my thirteenth - century 
Bibles. There is as good a letter 
and as good a number—eveiy one 
different in design, — to every 
chapter, and beautifully gilded 
and painted ones to the beginning of books; all 
done for Jove, and teasing nobody. Now sup* 
pose the lawyer's clerks, thus instructed to vrrite 
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dosently, were a|a|>omted to write for us, for tbdr 
preheat pay, words really worth setting down—Nur* 
sery Songs, Grimm's Popular Stories, and the like, we 
should have again, not, perhaps, a cheap literature; 
but at least an innocent one. Dante's words might 
then be taken up literally by relieved mankind. ** Piii 
ridon le carte.” “The papers smile more,” they 
might say, of such transfigured legal documents. 

Not a cheap literature, even then; nor pleasing 
to my friend the Glasgow Herald^ who writes to 
roe indignantly, but very civilly, (and 1 am obl^ed 
to him,) to declare that he is a Herald and not 
a Chronicle. I am delighted to hear it; for my 
lectures on heraldry are just beginning at Oxford, 
Xnd a Glaswegian opinion may be useful to me, 
when I am not sure of my blazon. Also he tells 
me good leather may be had in Glasgow, Let 
Glasgow flourish, and I will assuredly make trial 
of the same: but touching this cheap literature 
question, 1 cannot speak much in this letter, for 
I must keep to our especial subject of April—this 
Fools' Paradise of Cloud-begotten Gold. 

Cloud- begotten — and self- begotten — as some 
would have it. But it is not so, friends. 

Do you remember the questioning to Job ? The 
^pretty letter R stopped me just now at the Response 
of Zophar; but look on to the thirty-eighth chapter, 
and read down to the question concerning this April 
time:—“Hath rain a Father—and who hath 

begotten the drops of dew,—the hoary Frost of 
Heaven—who hath gendered it?" 
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raia and frost of heaven; and the earth 
which they loose and ^bind; these^ and the labour 
of your hiuids to divide them, and subdue, are 
ybur wealth, for evep—unincreasable. The fruit of 
Earth, and its waters, and its light—such as the 
strength of the pure rock can grow—such as the 
unthwarted sun in his season brings—these are 
your inheritance. You can diminish it, but cannot 
increase: that your barns should be filled with 
plenty—your presses burst with new wine,—is 


yo^ blessing; and every year—when it is full— 
it must be new; and every year, no more. 

And this money, which you think so multipli- 
able, is only to be increased in the hands of some, 


by the loss of others. The sum of it, in the endf 
represents, and can represent, only what is in the 
bam and winepress. It may represent less, but 


cannot more. 


These ten pounds, for instance, which I am 
grumbling at having to pay my lawyer—^what are 
they ? whence came they ? 

They were once, (and could be nothing now, 
unless they had been) so many skins of Xeres 
wine—^grown and mellowed by pure chalk rock 
and unaiilicted sunshine. Wine drunk, indeed, 
long ago — but the drinkers gave the vineyard 
dressers these tokens, which we call pounds, signi- 
fying, that having had so much good from them 
they would return them as mucl^ in future time. 
And, indeed, for my ten pounds, if my lawyer 
didn’t take it, I could still get my Xeres, if Xeres 
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exists anywhere. But, if not, what matters 
it how many pounds I have, or think 1 have, or 
you either? It is meat and drink we want^not 
pcmnds. 

As you are beginning to discover—I fancy too 
many of you, in this rich country. If you only 
would discover it a little faster, and demand dinners, 
instead of Liberty! For what possible liberty do 
you want, which does not depend on dinner ? Tell 
me, once for all, what is it you want to do, that you 
can't do? Dinner being provided, do you think 
the Queen will interfere with the way you choose 
to spend your afternoons, if only you knock nobody 
down, and break nobody's windows ? But the need 
of dinner enslaves you to purpose! 

» The following letter represents this modern form 
of slavery with an unconscious clearness, which is 
very interesting. I have, therefore, requested the 
writer's permission to print it, and with a passage 
or tvro omitted, and briefest comment, here it is in 
full type, for it is worth careful reading:— 

** Glasgow, 

** Sir jFitdruatyf 1872. 

‘*You say in your ^Fors' that you do not 
want any one to buy your books who will not give 
a ‘doctor's fee' per volume, which you rate at 
lOjr. ; now, as the Herald remarks, you are 
clearly {facing ypurself in a wrong position, as 
you arbitrarily fix your doctor's fee far too high; 

indeed, while you express a desire, no doubt quite 
T. X 
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sifiptsN'dy} to ckvats the w(»id|ig -.loaPf nioitUlyi 
mentally, and physically, you in the meantime 
absolutely pi^chtde him from imrchasing ymnr 
books at all, and so almost completely bar Ms 
way from the enjoyment and elevating influence of 
perhaps the [etc., complimentary terms— 

omitted]. 

“Permit me a personal remark:—1 am myadf 
a poorly paid clerk, with a salary not much over 
the income-tax minimum; now no doctor, here at 
least, would ever think of charging me a fee of 
lor. 6cl.f and so you see it is as much out of my 
power to purchase your books as any working-man. 
While Mr. Carlyle is just now issuing a cheap 
edition of his Works at 2s. per volume, which I 
can purchase, here, quite easily for ir. 6^/.; ”' 
[Presumably, therefore, to be had, as far north as 
Inverness, for a shilling, and for sixpence in 
Orkney,] “I must say it is a great pity that a 
writer so much, and, in my poor opinion, justly 
appr^iated as yourself, should as it were inaugurate 
with your own hands a system which thoroughly 
barriers your productions from the great majori^ ’ 
of the middle and working classes. 1 take 
however, to remark that I by no means shut my 
eyes to the anomalies of the Bookselling Trade, 
‘^but I can't see that it can be remedied by an 
Author becoming his own Bookseller, and, at the 
same timet putting an unusually high price on his 
hooks. Of course, I would like to see an Author 
remunerated as highly as possible for his labours/' 
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[Von ^uglit not to like an^r such thing: you ought 
to like an author to get what he deserves, like 
other people, not more, nor less.]* 1 would also 
crave to remark, following up your unfortunate 
analogy of the doctor's fee, that doctors who have 
acquired, either professionally Oi^otherwise, a com^- 
petence, often, nay very often, give their advice 
gratis to nearly every class, except that which is 
really wealthy; at least, I speak from my own ex¬ 
perience, having known, nay even been attended by 
such a benevolent physician in a little town in Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire, who when offered payment, and I 
was both quite able and willing to do so, and he 
was in no way indebted or obliged to me or mine, 
positively declined to receive any fee. So much for 
• the benevolent physician and his fees. 

“Here am I, possessed of-a passionate love of 
nature in all her aspects, cooped up in this 
fearfully crammed mass of population, with its 
filthy Clydcj which would naturally have been a 
noble river, but, under the curse of our much be¬ 
lauded civilization, forsooth, turned into an almost 
stagnant loathsome ditch, pestilence - breathing, 
be-lorded over by hundreds upon hundreds of tall 
brkk chimney-stacks vomiting up smoke unceas- 
iRgk^ t I situated, there are 

only one day and a half in the week in which 
I can manage a walk into the country; now, if 
I wished to foster my taste for the beautiful in 
nature dnd art, even while living a life of almost 
servile red-taped routine beneath the too frequently 
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hotTor-‘breat1iiii|g' atitiosph<!re of a huge overgfown 
plutocratic city like Glasgow, i have 3 ^ur 

Worics^' [compHto^ntaiy terms again] ^<as, after 
providing for my tie<»essaries, I cannot indulge in 
books at los. (id, a vdlume. Of course, as you may 
say” [My dear sir, the very last thing 1 should 
say], “ I can get them from a library. Assuredly, 
but one (at least I would) wishes to have actual 
and ever-present possession of productions such as 
yours ” [more compliments]. You will be aware, 
no doubt, that ‘Geo. Eliot’ has adopted a ‘new 
system’ in publishing her new novel by issuing 
it in 5-^. ‘ parts/ with the laudable view of enabling 
and encouraging readers to buy the work for them¬ 
selves, and not trusting to get it from ‘ some Mudie ’ 
or another for a week, then galloping through the ^ 
three volumes and immediately forgetting the whole 
matter. When I possess a book worth having I 
always recur to it now and again. Your 'new 
system,’ however, tends to prevent the real read¬ 
ing public from ever possessing your books, and 
the wealthy classes who could afford to buy books 
at lOs. 6d. a volume, as a rule, I opine, don’t 
drive themselves insane by much reading of any 
kind. 

"I beg a last remark and I’ve done. Glasgow, 
for instance, has no splendid public buildings. She 
has incre&ed in wealth dll I believe there are some 
of the greatest merchants in the world trading in 
her Exchange; but except her grand old Cathedral, 
founded by an almost-forgotten bishop in the twelfth 
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i& what we in bur vain fdly are pleased to 
call the dark ages, wh^ we ourselves are about as 
reaUy dark as need be; having no 'high caUing^ to 
strive for, except by hook or hy crook to makjK 
money—a fortune—^retire aH thirty-five by some 
stroke of gambling of a highly questionable kind 
on the Share market or otherwise, to a suburban 
or country villa with Turkey carpets, a wine-cdiar 
and a carriage and pair; as no man now-a»days 
is ever content with making a decent and honest 
livelihood. Truly a very ‘ high calling!' Our old 
Cathedral, thank God, was not built by contract or 
stock-jobbing: there was, surely, a higher calling 
of some sort in those quiet, old, unhurrying days. 
Our local plutocratic friends put their hands into 
their pockets to the extent of £ 150,000 to help to 
build our new University buildings after a design 
by G. Gilbert Scott, which has turned out a very 
imposing pile of masonry; at least, it is placed on 
an imposing and magnificent site. I am no prophet, 
but I should not wonder if old St. Mungo’s Cathedral, 
erected nearly six hundred years ago to the honour 
and glory of God, will be standing a noble ruin 
when our new spick-and-span College is a total 
wreck after all. Such being the difference be¬ 
tween the work of really earnest God-fearing men, 
and that done by contract and Trades’ Unions. 
The Steam Engine, one of the demons of our mad, 
restless, headlong civilization, is screaming its 
unearthly whistle in the very quadrangles of the 
now deserted, but still venerable College buildings 


A'/ 
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in otnr High Street; almost on the>9^; 
the phil<»ophic I^fessora of that to thieai^ 
eternal jionour/gave a harbourage to James Wiil^ 
when the narrow-dlinded guild-brethren of Glas^;ow 
expelled him from thiir town as a stranger crafts¬ 
man hailing from Greenock. Such is the irony of 
events! Excuse the presumption of this rather 
rambling letter, and apologizing for addressing you 
at such length, 

^ * 

” I am, very faithfully yours.” 

1 have only time, just now, to remark on this 
letter first, that I don’t believe any of Mr*“Scott’s 
work is badly done, or will come down soon; and 
that Trades’ Unions sire quhe right when honest and 
kind: but the frantic mistake of the Glaswegians, 
in thinking that they can import learning into their 
town safely in a Gothic case, and have 180,000 
pounds’ worth of it at command, while they have 
banished for ever from their eyes the sight of ail 
that mankind have to learn anything is,— 

Well—as the rest of our enlightened public opinion. 
They might as well put a pyx into a pigsty, to make 
the pigs pious. 

In the second place, as to my correspondent’s 
wish to read my books, I am entirely pleased by 
it; but, putting the question of fee aside tha 
nonce, l^m not in the least minded, as mattert. 
stand, to prescribe my bSdcs for so 

far as in me lies, he shall neither r^ipira^or 
learn to trust in\igiy such poor and 
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p^al ol^ Ihe entirely wrong aad dreadful 

caption df Ufa be Is iiii with raillions of others. 

ebild in a muddy ditch asked me for a picture^ 
book, I should not give it hidi^ but say, ''Come 
out of-that first; or* if you cannot, 1 must go and 
get help; but picture-books, there, you shall have 
none !" 

* Only a day and a half in the week on which one 
can get a walk in the country, (and how few have 
as much, or anything like it!) just bread enough 
earned to keep one alive, on those terms—one’s daily 
work asking not so much as a lucifer match’s worth 
of human intelligence;—unwholesome besides— 
one's chest, shoulders, and stomach getting hourly 
more useless. Smoke above for sky, mud beneath 

* for water; and the pleasant consciousness of spend¬ 
ing one’s weary life in the pure service of the devil! 
And the blacks are emancipated over the water 
there—and this is what you call “ having your own 
way,” is it ? 

Very solemnly, my good clerk-friend, there is 
something to be dom in this matter; not merely 
to be read. Do you know any honest men who 
have a will of their own, among your neighbours ? 
If none, set yourself to seek fbr such ; if any, com¬ 
mune with them on this one subject, how a man 
may h^ve sight of the Earth he was made of, and 
’ ,his bread out of the dust of it—and peace! And 
find it is that htnders you now from having 

thd^iSfrfttsolve that you will fight it, and put 
end to vlf you cannot find out for yourselves. 
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I 

tdl me yoar difficulties, briefly, and I ^ deal witb 
them for you, as the Second Fon may teaudi 

Bring you the First with you, and the ThM wfll 

( 

bielp u& 

And believe me, faidifully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIR 
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LETTER XVIl 

THE SWORD OF ST. GEORGE 

Florence, 

My Friends,— \st May^ 1872. 

Have you thought, as I prayed you to 
think, during the days of April, what things they 
are that will hinder you from being happy on this 
first of May ? Be assured of it, you are meant, 
to-day, to be as happy as the birds, at least. If you 
are not, you, or somebody else, or something that 
you are one or other responsible for, is wrong; and 
your first business is to set yourself, them, or it, 
to rights. Of late you have made that your last 
business; you have thought things would right 
themselves, or that it was God's business to right 
them, not yours. Peremptorily it is yours. Not, 
observe, to get your rights, but to put things 
to rights. Some eleven in the dozen of the 
population of the world are occupied earnestly 
in putting things to wrongs, thinking to benefit 
themselves thereby. Is it any wonder, then, you 
are uncomfortable, when already the world, ii^ our 
part of it, is over-populated, and eleven in the 
dozen of the over - population doing diligently 
wrong; and the remaining dozenth expecting God 
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to do their work for them; and consoling them¬ 
selves with buying two-shilling publications for 
eighteenpence ? 

To put things to rights! Do you not know how 
refreshing it is, even to put one's room to rights, 
when it has got dusty and decomposed ? If no 
other happiness is to be had, the mere war with 
decomposition is a kind of happiness. But the war 
with the Lord of Decomposition, the old Dragon 
himself,—St. George's war, with a princess to save, 
and win—are none of you, my poor friends, proud 
enough to hope for any part in that battle ? Do 
you conceive no figure of any princess for May 
Queen; or is the definite dragon turned into in¬ 
definite cuttlefish, vomiting black venom into the 
waters of your life; or has he multiplied himself 
into a host of pulicarious dragons—bug-dragons, 
insatiable as unclean,—whose food you are, daily ? 

St. George's war! Here, since last May, when 
I engraved Giotto’s Hope for you, have 1 been 
asking whether any one would volunteer for such 
battle ? Not one human creature, except a personal 
friend or two, for mere love of me, has answered. 

Now, it is true, that my writing m^y be obscure, 
or seem only half in earnest. But it is the best I 


can do: it expresses the thoughts that come to me 
as they cope; and I have no time just now to put 


the:^ into more intelligible words. And, whether 
you believe them or not, they are entirely faithful 


words: I have no interest at all to serve by writing, 


but yours. 
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Atid, literally, no one answers. Nay, even those 
who rea4, read so carelessly that they don't notice 
whether the book is to go on or not. 

Heaven knows: but it shall, if 1 am able, and 
what I undertook last May, be fulfilled, so far as the 
poor faculty or time left me may serve. 

Read over, now, the end of that letter for May 
last, from “ To talk at a distance.” 

I have given you the tenth of all 1 have, as I 
promised. I cannot, because of those lawyers 1 
was talking of last month, get it given you in a 
permanent and accumulative form; besides that, 
among the various blockheadisms and rascalities of 
the day, the perversion of old endowments from 
their appointed purposes being now practised with 
applause, gives one little encouragement to think 
of the future. However, the seven thousand pounds 
are given, and wholly now out of my own power; 
and, as 1 said, only two or three friends, for love of 
me, and one for true love of justice also, have, in the 
course of the year, joined with me. 

However, this is partly my own fault, for not 
sa 3 dng more clearly what I want; and for ex¬ 
pecting people to be moved by writing, instead 
of by personal effort. The more I see of writing 
the less I care for it; one may do more with a 
man by getting ten words spoken with him face 
to face, than by the black lettering of a whole life’s 

a 

thought. 

In parenthesis, just read this little bit of Plato; 
and take it to heart. If the last sentence of it does 
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not fit some people I know of, there is no prophecy 
on lip of man. 

Socrates is speaking. “1 have heard indeed— 
but no one can say now if it is true or not—that 
near Naucratis, in Egypt, there was born one of the 
old gods, the one to whom the bird is sacred which 
they call the ibis; and this god or demigod's name 
was Theuth." Second parenthesis—(Theutb, or 
Thoth: he always has the head of an ibis with a 
beautiful long bill, in Egyptian sculpture; and you 
may see him at the British Museum on stone and 
papyrus infinite,—especially attending at judgments 
after death, when people's sins are to be weighed in 
scales; for he is the Egyptian account-keeper, and 
adds up, and takes note of, things, as you will heat* 
presently from Plato. He became the god of mer¬ 
chants, and a rogue, among the Romans, and is 
one liow among us). “And this demigod found 
out first, they say, arithmetic, and logic, and geo¬ 
metry, and astronomy, and gambling, and the art of 
writing. 

And there was then a king over all Egypt, in 
the great city which the Greeks called Thebes. And 
Theuth, going to Thebes, showed the king all the 
arts he had invented, and said they should be taught 
to the Egyptians. But the king said:—' What was 
the good of them ?' And Theuth telling him, at 
length, of each, the king blamed some things, and 
praised others. But when they came to writing: 
* Now, Mis piece of learning, O king,’ says Theuth, 
'will make the Egyptians more wise and more 
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remembering; for this is physic for the memory, 
and for wisdom/ But the king answered ;—* O most 
artful Theuth, it is one sort oi person's business to 
invent arts, and quite another sort of person's busi¬ 
ness to know what mischief or good is in them. 
And you, the father of letters, are yet so simple- 
minded that you fancy their power just the contrary 
of what it really is: for this art of writing will 
bring forgetfulness into the souls of those who learn 
it, because, tnisting to the external powei of the 
scripture, and stamp* of other men's minds, and 
not themselves putting themselves in mind, within 
themselves, it is not medicine of divine memory, but 
a drug of memorandum, that you have discovered, 
and you will only give the reputation and semblance 
of wisdom, not the truth of wisdom^ to the learners: 
lor,’ ” (now do listen to this, you cheap education- 
mongers), ^ for becoming hearers of many things, 
yet without instruction, they will seem to have 
manifold opinions, but be in truth without any 
opinions; and the most of them incapable of living 
together in any good understanding; having become 
seeming-wise, instead of wise.’ ” 

So much for cheap literature: not that I like 
cheap talk better, mind you; but I wish I could 
get a word or two with a few honest people, now, 
face to face For I have called the fund I have 
established The St. George’s Fund, because I hope 
to find, here and there, some one who will join in 

“Type,” the actual word in the Greek 
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a White Company, like Sir John Hawkwood's, to 
be called the Company of St. George; which shall 
have for its end the wise creating and bestowing, 
instead of the wise stealing, of money. Now it 
literally happened that before the White Company 
went into Italy, there was an Italian Company 
called ‘ of St. George,' which was afterwards incor¬ 
porated with Sir John's of the burnished armour; 
and another company, called ‘of the Rose,' which 
was a very wicked and destructive one. And within 
my St. George’s Company,—which shall be of per¬ 
sons still following their own business, wherever 
they are, but who will give the tenth of what they 
have, or make, for the purchase of land in England, 
to be cultivated by hand, as aforesaid, in my last 
May number,—shall be another company, not de¬ 
structive, called of “ Monte Rosa," or “ Mont Rose,” 
because Monte Rosa is the central mountain of the 
range between north and south Europe, which keeps 
the gift of the rain of heaven. And the motto, or 
watchword of this company is to be the old French 
Mont-joie.” And they are to be entirely devoted, 
according to their power, first to the manual labour 
of cultivating pure land, and guiding of pure streams 
and rain to the places where they are needed: and 
secondly, together with this manual labour, and 
much by its means, they are to carry on the thought¬ 
ful labour of true edication, in themselves, and of 
others. And they are not to be monks nor nuns; 
but are to learn, and teach all fair arts, and sweet 
order and obedience of life; and to educate the 
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children entrusted to their schools in such practical 
arts and patietit obedience; but not at all, neces¬ 
sarily, in either arithmetic, writing, or reading. 

That is my design, romantic enough, and at this 
day difficult enough: yet not so romantic, nor so 
difficult as your now widely and openly proclaimed 
design, of making the words obedienceand 
” loyalty ” to cease from the English tongue. 

That same number of the Republican which 
announced that all property must be taken under 
control, was graced by a frontispiece, representing, 
figuratively, “ Royalty in extremis; ” the joyful 
end of Rule, and of every strength of Kingship; 
Britannia, having, perhaps, found her waves of 
late unruly, declaring there shall be no rule over 
* the land neither. Some day I may let you compare 
this piece of figurative English art with Giotto’s; 
but, meantime, since, before you look so fondly for 
the end of Royalty, it is well that you should know 
somewhat of its beginnings, I have given you a 
picture of one of the companions in the St. George’s 
Company of all time, out of a pretty book, published 
at Antwerp, by John Baptist Vrints, cutter of figures 
in copper, on the i6th April, 1598; and giving 
briefly the stories, and, in no unworthy imagination, 
the pictures also, of the first ' foresters ’ (rulers of 
woods and waves *) in Flanders, where the waves 


* “ Davantage, liz se nommoyent ForesUers, non que leur charge 
et gouverneinent fust seulement sur la terre, qui esloit lors occqpee 
et empeschee cle la forest Cbarbonniere, inais la garde de la mer 
leur estoU aassf comroise. Convient ici entendre, que ce terme, 

1. Y 
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once needed, and received, much ruling; and of the 
Counts of Flanders who succeeded them, of whom 
this one, Robert, surnamed **o{ Jerusalem,” was 
the eleventh, and began to reign in 1077, being 
virtuous, prudent, and brave prince,” who, having 
first taken good order in his money affairs, and 
ended some unjust claims his predecessors had 
made on church property; and established a per¬ 
petual chancellorship, and legal superintendence 
over his methods of revenue; took the cross against 
the infidels, and got the name, in Syria, for his 
prowess, of the ** Son of St. George.” 

So he stands, leaning on his long sword—a 
man desirous of setting the world to rights, if it 
might be; but not knowing the way of it, nor 
recognizing that the steel with which it can be 
done, must take another shape than that double- 
edged one. 

And from the eleventh century to this dull 
nineteenth, less and less the rulers of men have 
known their weapon. So far, yet, are we from 
beating sword into ploughshare, that now the 
sword is set to undo the plough^s work when it 
has been done; and at this hour the ghastliest 
ruin of all that moulder from the fire, pierced 
through black rents by the unnatural sunlight 
above the ashamed streets of Paris, is the long, 


forest, en vieil bas Aleman, convenoit au.ssi bien aux eaux comme 
anx boys, ainsi qu’il est narr^ es memoires de Jean dii Tillct."— 
* Leb Genealogies des Forestiers et Comtes de Flandres,’ Antf. 
1598. 
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skeleton, and roofless hollow of the Grenier 
d^Abondance/* 

Such Agriculture have we contrived here, in 
Europe, and ploughing of new furrows for graves. 
Will you hear how Agriculture is now contrived in 
America ?—where, since you spend your time here 
in burning corn, you must send to buy it; trusting, 
however, still to your serviceable friend the Fire, 
as here to consume, so there, to sow and reap, for 
repairing of consumption. I have just received a 
letter from California, which I trust the writer will 
not blame me for printing:— 

“Sir, is/, 1872. 

You have so strongly urged ^ agriculture by 
the hand' that it may be of some interest to you to 
know the result thus far of agnculture by machinery, 
in California. 1 am tlie more willing to address you 
on this subject from the fact that I may have to 
do with a new Colony in this State, which will, I 
trust, adopt, as far as practicable, your ideas as to 
agriculture by the hand. Such thoughts as you 
might choose to give regarding the conduct of such 
a Colony here would be particularly acceptable; 
and should you deem it expedient to comply with 
this earnest and sincere request, the following facts 
may be of service to you in forming just conclusions. 

We have a genial climate and a productive soil 
Our farms (* ranches') frequently embrace many 
thousands of acres, while the rule is, scarcely ever 
less than hundreds of acres. Wheat-fields of 5,000 
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acres arc by no means uncommon, and not a few 
of above 40,000 acres ard ^nown. To cultivate 
these extensive tracts much machinery is used, such 
as steam-ploughs, gang^ploughs, reaping, mowing, 
sowing, and thrashing machines; and seemingly to 
the utter extermination of the spirit of home, and 
rural life. Gangs of labourers are hired during the 
emergency of harvesting; and they are left for the 
most part unhoused, and are also fed more like 
animals than men. Harvesting over, they are 
discharged, and thus are left near the beginning of 
our long and rainy winters to shift for themselves. 
Consequently the larger towns and cities are infested 
for months with idle men and boys. Housebreaking 
and highway robbery are of almost daily occurrence. 
As to the farmers themselves, they live in a dreamy, 
comfortless way, and are mostly without education 
or refinement. To show them how to live better 
and cleaner; to give them nobler aims than merely 
to raise wheat for the English market; to teach 
them the history of those five cities, and ‘their 
girls to cook exquisitely,’ etc., is surely a mission 
for earnest men in this country, no less than in 
England, to say nothing of the various accomplish-^ 
ments to which you have alluded. 1 have caused to 
be published in some of our farming districts many 
of the more important of your thoughts bearing on 
these subjects, and 1 trust with beneficial results. 

** I trust I shall not intrude on Mr. Ruskin^s 
patience if I now say something by way of thank¬ 
fulness for what I have received from your 
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works.* 1 know not certainly if this will ever reach 
you. If it does, it may in some small way gladden 
you to know that 1 owe to your teaching almost all the 
good I have thus attained. A large portion of my 
life has been spent at sea, and in roaming in Mexico, 
Central and South America, and in the Malaysian 
and Polynesian Islands. 1 have been a sailor be¬ 
fore and abaft the mast. Years ago I found on a 
remote island of the Pacific the ‘ Modern Painters *; 
after them the * Seven Lamps of Architecture'; and 
finally your complete works. Ignorant and uncul¬ 
tivated, I began earnestly to follow certain of your 
teachings. I read most of the books you recom¬ 
mended, simply because you seemed to be my 
teacher; and so in the course of these years I 
have come to believe in you about as faithfully as 
one man ever believes in another. From having no 
fixed object in life 1 have finally found that I have 
something to do, and will ultimately, I trust, have 
something to say about sea-life, something that has 
not, I think, hitherto been said—if God ever permits 
me the necessary leisure from hard railway work, 
the most hopeless and depressing of all work 1 have 
hitherto done. 


''Your most thankful servant, 


* 1 accept the blame of vanity in printing the end of this letter, 
for the sake of showing more perfectly the temper of its writer, 
whom I have answered privately; in case my letter may not reach 
him, I should be grateful if he would send me again his address. 
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^ ^th the aecount given in the first phrt dP this 
letter of the results m^hanical agriculture in 
California, yon shall now compare a lit^ ^etda 
by Marmnntel of the peasant life, not medianical, 
m his own province. It is given, alterity only 
the name of the river, in the " Contes Moraux,” in 
the story, professing to continue that of Moli^rc^s 
* Misanthrope ’: 

"Alceste, discontented as you know, both with 
his mistress and with his judges, decided upon flying 
from men, and retired veiy far from Paris to the 
banks of the Vologne; this river, in which the shells 
enclose pearl, is yet more precious by the fertility 
which it causes to spring on its borders; the valley 
that it waters is one beautiful meadow. On one 
side of it rise smiling hills, scattered all over with 
woods and villages, on the other extends a vast 
level of fields covered with corn. It was there that 
Alcestc went to live, forgotten by all, free from 
cares, and from irksome duties ; entirely his own, 
and finally delivered from the odious spectacle of 
the world, he breathed freely, and praised heaven 
for having broken all his chains. A little study, 
much exercise, pleasures not vivid, but untroubled; 
in a word, a life peacefully active, preserved him 
from the ennui of solitude: he desired nothing, and 
regretted nothing. One of the pleasures of his re¬ 
treat tVas to see the cultivated and fertile ground all 
about him nourishing a peasantry, which appeared 
to him happy. For a misanthrope who has become 
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ao bjr his virtue, only minks that be hates men, 
because he loves dient. Alceste lelt a strange 
softening,of the heart mingled with joy at the sight 
of his fellow^reatures rich by the labour of their 
hand. * Those people/ said he, * are very happy to 
be still half savage. They would soon be corrupted 
if they were more civilized.’ As he was walking in 
die country, he chanced upon a labourer who was 
ploughing, and singing as he ploughed. * God have 
a care of you, my good man! ’ said he; ‘ you are 
very gay?’ ‘I mostly am,’ replied the peasant. 

am happy to hear it: that proves that you 
are content with your condition.’ ‘Until now, I 
have good cause to be.’ ‘ Are you married ? ’ ‘ Yes, 
thank heaven.’ ‘ Have you any children? ’ ‘I /tad 
five. I have lost one, but that is a mischief that 
may be mended.’ ‘ Is your wife young ? ’ ‘ She is 

twenty-five years old.’ ‘ Is she pretty ? ’ ‘ She is, 
for me, but she is better than pretty, she is good.’ 
‘ And you love her ? ’ *//"! love her I Who would 

not love her! I wonder ? ’ ‘And she loves you also, 
without doubt.’ ‘ Oh ! for that matter, with all her 
heart—just the same as before marriage.^ ‘Then 
you loved each other before marriage ? ’ ‘ Without 

that, should we have let ourselves be caught ? ’ 
‘ And your children—are they healthy ? ’ ‘ Ah! it’s 
a pleasure to see them! The eldest is only five 
years old, and he’s already a great deal cleverer 
than his father, and for my two girls, never was 
anything so charming! It’ll be ill-luck indeed if 
t/uiy don’t get husbands. The youngest is sucking 
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yvst, tmt the Uttle fdlow"^!l be stout aud strong. 
Would you believe it ?—he beats his sisters when 
they want to kis^ their mother!—^he’s dways afraid 
of anybody’s taking him from the breast.’ * All that 
is, then, very happy ? ’ * Happy! I should think so 
—you should see the joy there is when I come back 
from my work! You would say they hadn’t seen 
me for a year. I don’t know which to attend to 
first My wife is round my neck—my girls in my 
arms—my boy gets hold of my legs—little Jeannot 
is like to roll himself off the bed to get to me—and 
I, I laugh, and cry, and kiss all at once—for all 
that makes me cry!’ 'I believe it, indeed,’ said 
Alceste. 'You know it, sir, I suppose, for you 
are doubtless a father?’ ‘I have not that happi¬ 
ness.’ ‘So much the worse for you! There’s,, 
nothing in the world worth having, but that* ‘ And 
how do you live ? ’ ‘ Very well: we have excellent 

bread, good milk, and the fruit of our orchard. My 
wife, with a little bacon, makes a cabbage soup that 
the King would be glad to eat! Then we have 
eggs from the poultry-yard; and on Sunday we 
have a ieast, and drink a little cup of wine.’ ‘ Yes, 
but when the year is bad ? ’ ' Well, one expects 

Ike year to be bad, sometimes, and one lives on 
what one has saved from the good years.’ ‘Then 
there’s the rigour of the weather—the cold and the 
rain, and the heat—that you have to bear.’ ' Well! 
one gets used to it; and if you only knew the plea¬ 
sure that one has in the evening, in getting the cool 
breeze after a day of spmmer ; or, in winter, warming 
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one^s hands at the blaze ^ a good faggot, between 
one’s wife and children t and then one sups with 
good appetite, and one goes to bed; and think 
you, that one remembers the bad weather ? Some¬ 
times my wife says to roe,—My good man, do you 
hear the wind and the storm? Ah, suppose you 
were in the fields ? ” ** But I’m noi in the fields, 

I’m here,” I say to her. Ah, sir 1 there are many 
p>eople in the fine world, who don’t live as content 
as we.' 'Well! but the taxes?’ *We pay them 
merrily—and well we should—all the countiy can’t 
be noble, our squires and judges can’t come to work 
in the fields with us—they do for us what we can't 
—we do for them what they can’t—and every busi¬ 
ness, as one says, has its pains.’ ’ What equity! ’ 
•^said the misanthrope; ‘there, in two words, is all 
the economy of primitive society. Ah, Nature! 
there is nothing just but thee! and the healthiest 
reason is in thy untaught simplicity. But, in paying 
the taxes so willingly, don’t you run some risk of 
getting more put on you ? ’ ‘ We used to be afraid 

of that; but, thank God, the lord of the place has 
relieved us from this anxiety. He plays the part 
of our good king to us. He imposes and receives 
hhnself, and, in case of need, makes advances fcm 
us. He is as careful of us as if we were his own 
children.’ ‘ And who is this gallant man ? ’ ' The 
Viscount Laval—he is known enough, all the countiy 
respects him.’ ‘ Does he live in his chateau ? ’ ‘ He 
passes eight months of the year there.’ ‘And the 
rest ? ’ ‘At Paris, I believe.’ ‘ Does he see any 
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'The tosraspeople of BrtQn»«% end 
flow and then, somo of our old men ^ to mate 
his aoup and ch^ with him/ * And from Faiis does 
he bring nobody?* 'Nobody but his daughter/ 
'He is mudi in the right. And how does he 
employ himself ? * 'In judging between us—in nmk^ 
ing up our quarrels—in marrying our diUdren-^ 
in maintaining peace in our families-^in helpng 
them wjhen the times are bad/ 'You must take 
me to see his village/ said Alceste, ' that must be 
interesting/ 

"He was surprised to find the roads, even the 
cross-roads, bordered with hedges, and kept with 
care; but, coming on a party of men occupied in 
mending them, ' Ah! ’ he said, ' so youVe got forced 
labour here ? ’ ' Forced ? * answered an old man 

who presided over the wwk. 'We know nothing 
of that here, sir; all these men are paid, we con¬ 
strain nobody; only, if there comes to the village a 
vagrant, or a do-nothing, they send him to me, and 
if he wants bread he can gain it; or, he must go to 
seek it elsewhere/ ' And who has established this 
happy police?* ‘Our good lord-^-our father—the 
father to all of us/ ' And where do the funds come 
from V ' From the commonalty; and, as it imposes 
the tax on itself, it does not happen here, as too 
often elsewhere, Uiat the rich are exempted at the 
expense of the poor/ 

" The esteem of Akeste increased every tnomenl 
for the wise and benevolent master who governed 
all this little country. ' How powerful would a king 
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he'said to himself—how happy a stftte! 
if *B ^ great propriety followed the example of 
tins one; hot Paris absorbs both property and men, 
it robs ail, and swallows up everything.* 

^^The first glance at the village showed him 
the image of confidence and comfort. He entered a 
building which had the appearance of a public edi¬ 
fice, and found there a crowd of children, women, 
and old men occupied in useful labour ;-^dleness 
was only permitted to the extremely feeble. Child¬ 
hood, almost at its first steps out of the cradle, 
caught the habit and the taste for work; and old 
age, at the borders of the tomb, still exercised its 
trembling hands; the season in which the earth 
rests brought every vigorous arm to the workshops 
*—and then the lathe, the saw, and the hatchet gave 
new value to products of nature. 

‘'*1 am not surprised/ said Alceste, *that this 
people is pure from vice, and relieved from discon¬ 
tent. It is laborious, and occupied without ceasing.’ 
He asked how the workshop had been established. 
* Our good lord,’ was the reply, ‘ advanced the first 
funds for it. It was a very little place at first, and 
all that was done was at his expense, at his risk, 
and to his profit; but, once convinced that there 
was solid advantage to be gained, he yielded the 
enterprise to us, and now interferes only to protect; 
and eveiy year he gives to the village the instru¬ 
ments of some one of our arts. It is the present 
that he makes at the first wedding which is cele- 
bi^ated in the year.* ” 
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Thus wr<^e, and tau|^t, a Frenchman of tiie ol 4 
school, before the Revdution. But worldly^-wise 
Paris went on her own way absorbing property and 
men; and has attained, this first of May, what 
means and manner of festival you see in her Grenier 
d'Abondance. 

Glance back now to my proposal for the keeping 
of the first of May, in the letter on " Rose Gardens ” 
in Ttme and Tide^ and discern which state is best 
for you—modern civilization,” or Marmontcl*s rus^ 
ticity, and mine. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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FAL DI NliVOLE 

My Friends,— pisa, zgtk April, 1872 

You would pity me, if you knew how 
seldom I see a newspaper, just now; but I chanced 
on one yesterday, and found that all the world was 
astir about the marriage of the Marquis of B.; and 
that the Pope had sent him, on that occasion, a 
telegraphic blessing of superfine quality. 

I wonder what the Marquis of B. has done to 
deserve to be blessed to that special extent, and 
whether a little mild beatitude, sent here to Pisa, 
might not have been better spent? For, indeed, 
before getting hold of the papers, 1 had been 
greatly troubled, while drawing the east end of the 
Duomo, by three fellows who were leaning against 
the Leaning Tower, and expectorating loudly and 
copiously, at intervals of half a minute each, over 
the white marble base of it, which they evidently 
conceived to have been constructed only to be spit 
upon. They were all in rags, and obviously pro¬ 
posed to remain in rags all their days, and pass 
what leisure of life they could obtain, in spitting. 
There was a boy with them, in rags also, and not 
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kss .ejq;)ect<»:aixi; having s<»iie remains 
human activity fn him still, beif^ not more than 
twelve years old; and he Was even a little interested 
in my brushes and coloCirs, but rewarded himself, 
after the effort of some attention to these, by 
reviving slowly round the iron railing in front of 
me like a pensive squirrel. This operation at last 
disturbed me so much, that I asked him if there 
were no other railings in Pisa he could turn upside 
down over, but these ? ** Sono cascato, Signor—” 
tumbled over them, please, Sir,” said he, apo¬ 
logetically, with infinite satisfaction in his black 
eyes, 

Now it seemed to me that these three moist- 
throated men and the squirrelline boy stood much 
more in need of a paternal blessing than the^ 
Marquis of B.—a blessing, of course, with as much 
of the bloom off it as would make it consistent with 
the position in which Providence had placed them; 
but enough, in its moderate way, to bring the good 
out of them instead of the evil. For there was 
all manner of good in them, deep and pure—^yet 
for ever to be dormant; and all manner of evil, 
shallow and superficial, yet for ever to be active 
and practical, as matters stood that day, voider 
the Leaning Tower. 


Luoi^ •jtk May ,—Eight days gone, and I've been 
working hard, and looking my carefullest; smd 
Seem to have done nothing, nor begun to see these 
places, thoqgh I’ve known them thirty years, and 
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Ihoiigh Mr. Mumy's Guide says one may see Lucca, 
ai^ its Ducal Palace atid Piazza, tlie Cathedral, the 
Ba{3tistery, uiue churches, and the Roman ampbi^ 
theatre^ and take a drive round the ramparts, in the 
time between the stopping of one train and the 
starting of the next. ^ 

1 wonder how much time Mr. Murray would 
allow for the view 1 had to-day, from the tower of 
the Cathedral, up the valley called of Ni^vole,"— 
now one tufted softness of fresh springing leaves, 
far as the eye can reach. You know something 
of the produce of the hills that bound it, and per¬ 
haps of its own: at least, one used to see ** Fine 
Lucca Oil*' often enough in the grocers’ windows 
(petroleum has, 1 suppose, now taken its place), 
and the staple of Spitalhelds was, I believe, first 
woven with Lucca thread. 

The actual manner of production of these good 
things is thus:—The Val di Nidvole is some five 
miles wide by thirty long, and is simply one field 
of corn or rich grass land, undivided by hedges; 
the corn two feet high, and more, to-^day. Quite 
Lord Derby’s style of agriculture, you think? 
No; not quite. Undivided by hedges, the fields 
are yet meshed across and across by an intricate 
network of posts and chains. The posts are maple- 
trees, and the chains, garlands of vine. The meshes 
of this net each enclose two or three acres of the 
corn-land, with a row of mulberry-trees up the 
middle of it, for silk. There are poppies, and 
bright ones too, about the banks and roadsides; 
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but the com ^ Val di Ni^v^e h too proud to grovir 
with poppies, And ^ set with wi)il gkditdus Inst^, 
dOep violet Here and there a mound of crag rises ^ 
out of the fields, crested with stone-pine, and 
Studded all over with the large stars of the white 
rock^stus. Quiet streams, filled with close crowds 
of the golden waterflag, wind beside meadows 
painted with purple orchis. On each side of the 
great plain is a wilderness of hills, veiled at their 
feet with a grey cloud of olive woods; above, sweet 
with glades of chestnut; peaks of more distant blue, 
still, to-day, embroidered with snow, are rather to 
be .thought of as vast precious stones than moun¬ 
tains, for all the state of the world's palaces has 
been hewn out of their marble. 

1 was looking over all this from under the rim 
of a large bell, beautifully embossed, with a St. 
Sebastian upon it, and some lovely thin-edged 
laurel leaves, and an inscription saying that the 
people should be filled with the fat of the land, if 
they listened to the voice of the Lord. The bell- 
founder of course meant, by the voice of the Lord, 
the sound of his own bell; and all over the plain, 
one could see towers rising above the vines voiced 
in the same manner. Also much trumpeting and 
fiddling goes on below, to help the bells, on holy 
days; and, assuredly, here is fat enough oi land 
to be filled with, if listening to these scrapings and 
tinklings were indeed the way to be filled. 

Xbc laurel leaves on the bell were so finely 
hammered that 1 felt bound to have a ladder s^ 
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iigidnst the Up it, that I might examine them more 
cIds^j; and the i^%pristan and hell-iinger were so 
interested in this proceeding that they got up, them- 
selyies, on the cross-beams, and sat like two jackdaws, 
locking on, one on each side; for which expression 
of sympathy 1 was deeply grateful, and oifer^j^ the 
bell-ringer, on the spot, two bank-notes for ten- 
pence each. But they were so rotten with age, and 
so brittle and black with tobacco, that, having un¬ 
advisedly folded them up small in my purse, the 
patches on their backs had run their comers through 
them, and they came out tattered like so much 
tinder. The bell-ringer looked at them hopelessly, 
and gave me them back. 1 promised him some 
better patched ones, and folded the remnants of 
tinder up carefully, to be kept at Coniston, (where 
we have still a tenpence-worth or so of copper,— 
though no olive oil)—for specimens of the currency 
of the new Kingdom of Italy. 

Such are the monuments of financial art, attained 
by a nation which has lived in the fattest of lands 
for at least three thousand years, and for the last 
twelve hundred of them has had at least some 
measure of Christian benediction, with help from 
beH, book, candle, and, recently, even from gas. 

Yet you must not despise the benediction, though 
it has not provided them with clean bank-notes. 
The peasant race, at least, of the Val di Ni^volc are 
not unblest; if honesty, kindness, food sufficient 
for them, and peace of heart, can anywise mi^ke 
up for poverty in current coin. Only the evening 
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:bi^ore 1 a$t^ I was up amotig the hiUs lo ^ south 
of Lucca, dose to the remdns of the couutiy-hot^e 
oC^Btruccio Castracam^ who was Lord of the Val 
df m^vole, and much good land besides, in the year 
1328; (and whose sword, you perhaps remember, 
was j>resented to the Ktng^ of Sardinia, now King 
of Italy, when first he visited the Lucchese after 
driving out the old Duke of Tuscany; and Mrs. 
Browning wrote a poem upon the presentation;) a 
Neapolitan Duchess has got his country-house now, 
and has restored it to her taste. Well, I was up 
among the hills, that way, in places where no Eng¬ 
lish, nor Neapolitans either, ever dream of going, 
being altogether lovely and at rest, and the country 
life in them unchanged; and I had several friends 
with me, and among them one of the young girls ' 
who were at Furness Abbey last year, and, scram¬ 
bling about among the vines, she lost a pretty little 
cross of Florentine work. Luckily, she had made 
^quaintance, only the day before, with the peasant 
mistress of a cottage close by, and with her two, 
youngest children, Adam and Eve. Eve was 
tied up ^ight in swaddling clothes, down to the toes, 
and carried about as a bundle; but Adam was old 
enough to run about; and found the cross, and his 
mother gave it us back next day. 

Not unblest, such a people, though with some 
common human care and kindness you might bless 
them a little more. If only you would not curse 
them; but the curse of your modem life is fatally ^ 
neir, and only for a few years more, perhaps, they 
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will be seen—driving dieir tawny kine, or with their 
^leep following them,—^to pass, like pictures in en¬ 
chanted motion, among their glades of vine. 

Rontef I2th May ,—I am writing at the window of 
a new inn, whence I have a view of a large" green 
gas-lamp, and of a pond, in rustic rock-work, with 
four large black ducks in it; also of the top of the 
Pantheon; sundry ruined walls; tiled roofs innu¬ 
merable ; and a palace about a quarter of a mile long, 
and the height, as near as 1 can guess, of Folkestone 
cliffs under the New Parade; all which I see to 
advantage over a balustrade veneered with an inch 
of marble over four inches of cheap stone, carried 
by balusters of cast iron, painted and sanded, 
but with the rust coming through,—this being the 
proper modern recipe in Italy for balustrades which 
may meet the increasing demand of travellers for 
splendour of abode. (By the way, I see I can get 
a pretty little long vignette view of the roof of 
..the Pantheon, and some neighbouring churches, 
through a chink between the veneering and the 
freeatone.) 

Standing in this balcony, I am within three hun¬ 
dred yards of the greater Church of St. Mary, from 
which Castruccio Castracani walked to St. Peter's 
on 17th January, 1328, carrying the sword of the 
German Empire, with which he was appointed to 
gird its Emperor, on his taking possession of Rome, 
by Castruccio’s help, in spite of the Pope. The 
Lord of the Val di Ni^vole wore a dress of superb 
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Itoc^ mulberty^trees could spin; and aoto to 
bto^ ^ embroidfish^'scroll, inscribed, ^He is 
what God made him,’’ and across his shoulders, 
behind, another scroll, inscribed, *’And be shall be 
what God will make.” 

Gb the 3rd of August, that same year, he re¬ 
covered Pistoja from the Florentines, and rode home 
to his own Lucca in triumph, being then the gr^test 
war*captain in Europe, and Lord of Fisa, Pistoja, 
Lucca, half the coast of Genoa, and three hundred 
fortified castles in the Apennines; on the third of 
September he lay dead in Lucca, of fever. ** Crushed 
before the moth; ” as the silkworms also, who were 
boiled before even they became so much as moths, 
to make his embroidered coat for him. And, humanly 
speaking, because he had worked too hard in to 
trenches of Pistoja, in the dog-days, with his anaour 
on, and with his own hands on the mattock, Hhe to 
good knight he was. 

Nevertheless, his sword was no gift for to King 
of Italy, if the Lucchese had thought better of it. 
For those three hundred castles of his were all 
Robber-castles, and he, jn fact, only the chief cap¬ 
tain the three hundred thieves who lived in them. 
In the beginning of his career these ** towers of the 
Lunigiana belonged to gentlemen who had made 
brlga^<lto ^ to mountains, or piracy on the sea, 
the sole occupation of their youth. Castruccio 
united them round him, and called to his little 
court aU to exiles and adventurers who were 
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front ioiwa to town, in searth i^waf or 
pleasurea.^ * 

- And, indeed, to Professcws of Art, the Apennine 
between Lucca and Pistcja is singularly delightful 
to this day, because of the ruins of these robber- 
castles on eveiy mound, and of the pretty monasteries 
and arcades of cloister beside diem. But how little 
we usually estimate the real relation of these pictur¬ 
esque objects! The homes of Baron and Clerk, side 
by side, established on the hills. Underneath, in 
the pkin, the peasant driving his oxen. The Baron 
lives by robbing the peasant, and the Clerk by bless¬ 
ing the Baron. 

Blessing and absolving, though the Barons of 
grandest type could live, and resolutely die, without 
absolution. Old Straw-Mattress of Evilstone, f at 
ninety-six, sent his son from beside his death- 
mattress to attack the castle of the Bishop of Arezzo, 
thinking the Bishop would be off his guard, news 
having gone abroad that the grey-haired Knight of 
Evilstone could sit his horse no more. But, usually, 
the absolution was felt to be needful towards the 
end of life; and if one thinks of it, the two kinds 
of edifices on the hill-tops may be shortly described 
as those of the Pillager and Pardoner, or Pardonerc, 
Chaucer’s word being classical in spelling, and the 
best general one for the clergy of the two great 
Evangelical and Papal sects. Only a year or two 


* SlSMONDi : * History of Italian Republics,' Yol. 111. Chap. li. 
f ** Saecone of Pietra-mala.” 
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ddse to tbo Ctystal Palace^ 1 heiunti die Rev. 

Mr.-announce from his pulpit that there was 

no diiefi nor devourer ef widows’ houses, nor any 
manner of sinner, in his congregation that day, who 
not leave the church an entirely pardoned 
and entirely respectable person, if he would only 
believe what the Rev, Mr. —“ was about to an¬ 
nounce to him. 

Strange, too, how these two great pardoning 
religions agree in the accompaniment of physical 
filth. 1 have never been hindered from drawing 
street subjects by pure human stench, but in two 
cities,—Edinburgh and Rome. 

There are some things, however, which Edinburgh 
and London pardon, now-a-days, which Rome would 
not Penitent thieves, by all means, but not im¬ 
penitent ; still less impenitent peculators. 

Have patience a little, for I must tell you one or 
two things more about Lucca: they are all con¬ 
nected with the history of Florence, which is to be 
one of the five cities you are to be able to give 
account of; and, by the way, remember at once, 
that her florin in the 14th century was of such pure 
gold that when in Chaucer’s **Pardonere’s Tale" 
Death puts himself into the daintiest dress he can, 
it is into a heap of floreines faire and bright.” He 
has chosen another form at Lucca; and when I had 
fblded up my two bits of refuse tinder, 1 walked 
into the Cathedral to look at the golden lamp which 
hangs before the Sacred Face—^twenty-four pounds 
of pure gold in the lamp: Face of wood: the oath 
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of Idngs, since William Rufus* days; carved eighteen 
hundred years ago, if one would believe, and veiy 
full of pardon to faithful Lucchese; yet, to some, 
helpless. 

There are, 1 suppose, no educated persons in Italy, 
and few in England, who do not profess to admire 
Dante; and, perhaps, out of every hundred of these 
admirers, three or four may have read the bit about 
Francesca di Rimini, the death of Ugolino, and the 
description of the Venetian Arsenal. But even of 
these honestly studious three or four we should 
rarely find one, who knew why the Venetian Arsenal 
was described. You shall hear, if you will. 

As, in the Venetian Arsenal, the pitch boils in 
the winter time, wherewith to caulk their rotten 
ships .... so, not by fire, but divine art, a thick 
pitch boiled there, beneath, which had plastered 
itself all up over the banks on either side. But in 
it I could see nothing, except the bubbles that its 
boiling raised, which from time to time made it all 
swell up over its whole surface, and presently fell 
back again depressed. And as I looked at it fixedly, 
and wondered, my guide drew me back hastily, 
saying, *Look, look!* And when I turned, I saw 
be^nd us, a black devil come running along the 
rocks. Ah, how wild his face! ah, how bitter his 
action as he came with his wings wide, light upon 
his feet t On his shoulder he bore a sinner, grasped 
by both haunches; and when he came to the bridge 
foot, he cried down into the pit: * Here*s an ancient 
from Lucca; put him under, that I may fetch more, 
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£or> ^ kacl k M of ; fboi^ for moey^ tlky 
make " No ” ioto ** Ye^ ” quickly/ And he cast him 
m aad tur^e<^ hack,-^--fi€ver mastiff ffercer after his 
pr^. The thrown sinner plunged in the pltdi» and 
curl^ himself up; but the devils from dnder the 
bridge cried out, * There's no holy face here; hei« 
one swims otherwise than in the Serchio.' And 
they caught him with their hooks and pulled him 
under, as cooks do the meat in broth; crying, 
* People play here hidden; so that they may filch in 
secret, if they can.' ” 

Doubtless, you consider, all this extremely absurd, 
and are of opinion that such things are not likely to 
happen in the next world. Perhaps not; nor is it 
clear that Dante believed they would; but 1 should 
be glad if you ^uld tell me what you think likely 
to happen there. In the meantime, please to observe 
Dante's figurative meaning, which is by no means 
absurd. Every one of his scenes has symbolic 
purpose, down to the least detail. This lake of 
pitch is money, which, in our own vulgar EngMsIt 
phrase, sticks to people’s fingers;" it clogs aiMI 
plasters its margin all over, because the mitid of'd 
man bent on dishonest gain makes everything w^lldn 
its reach dirty; it bubbles up and down, because 
underhand gains nearly always involve alternate 
excitement and depression; and it is haunted by 
the most cruel and indecent of all the devils, because 
there is nothing so mean, and nothing so cruel, but 
a peculator will do it. So you may read every line 
figuratively, if you choose; all that I want is, that 
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s^ m M lie iic<|uainted with the opinions of Dante 
concerning peculation. For WitK the histoiy of the 

cities, I wiah you to know also the opinions, on 
all subjects personally interesting to you, of five 
people who lived in them; namely, of Plato, Virgil, 
Dante, Victor Carpaccio (whose opinions I must 
gather for you from his paintings, for painting is 
the way Venetians write), and Shakespeare. 

If, after knowing these five men’s opinions on 
practical matters (these five, as you will find, being 
all of the same mind), you prefer to hold Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s and Mr. Fawcett’s opinions, you are welcome. 
And indeed I may as well end this by at once 
examining some of Mr. Fawcett’s statements on 
the subject of Interest, that being dne of our chief 
modern modes of peculation; but before we put 
aside Dante for to-day, just note farther this, that 
while he has sharp punishment for thieves, forgers, 
and peculators,—the thieves being changed into 
serpents, the forgers covered with leprosy, and the 
peculators boiled in pitch,—he has no punishment 
for bad workmen; no Tuscan mind at that day 
being able to conceive such a ghastly sin as a man’s 
doing bad work wilfully; and, indeed, 1 think the 
Tuscan mind, and in some degree the Piedmontese, 
retain some vestige of this old temper; for though, 
not a fortnight since (on 3rd May), the cross of 
marble in the arch-spandril next the east end of the 
Chapel of the Thorn at Pisa was dashed to pieces 
before my eyes, as 1 was drawing it for my class 
in heraldry at Oxford, by a stone-mason, that his 
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toaster slight be paid ibr toddng a mem mm, I have 
ito doubt the new bne will be as honestly Mke 
the old as master and man can make it; and Mr. 
Murray's Guide will call it a judidous restoration. 
So also, though here, the new Government is 
dig^ng through the earliest rampart of Rcmte 
(agger of Servius Tullius), to build a new Finance 
Office, which will doubtless issue tenpenny notes 
in Latin, with the dignity of denarii (the ''pence” 
of your New Testament), I have every reason to 
suppose the new Finance Office will be substantially 
built, and creditable to its masons; (the veneering 
and cast-iron work being, I believe, done mostly 
at the instigation of British building companies). 
But it seems strange to me that, coming to Rome 
for quite other reasons, I should be permitted by 
the Third Fors to see the agger of Tullius cut 
through, for the site of a Finance Office, and his 
Mons Justitise (Mount of Justice), presumably the 
most venerable piece of earth in Italy, carted away, 
to make room for a railroad - station of PiccoM 
Velocity. For Servius Tullius was the first Idug 

•v * ^ 

who stamped money with the figures of animals, 
and introduced a word among the Romans witfi #e 
sound of which Englishmen are also now acqua^ted, 
" pccunia.” Moreover, it is in speaking of this very 
agger of Tullius that Livy explains in whdt rever¬ 
ence the Romans held the space between the outer 
and inner walls of their cities, which modern Italy 
delights to turn into a Boulevard. 

Now then, for Mr. Fawcett:— 
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At the 146th page of the edition d his ^Manual' 
plwioudy quoted, you will find it stated that the 
interest of money consists of three distinct parts: 

1. Reward for abstinence* 

2. Compensation for the risk of loss. 

3. Wages for the labour of supenntendencc. 

1 will reverse this order in examining the state¬ 
ments ; for the only real question is as to the first, 
and we had better at once clear the other two away 
from it 

3. Wages for the labour of superintendence. 

By giving the capitalist wages at all, we put him 
at once into the class of labourers, which in my 
November letter I showed you is partly right; but, 
by Mr. Fawcett’s definition, and in the broad results 
of business, he is not a labourer. So far as he is 
one, of course, like any other, he is to be paid for 
his work. There is no question but that the partner 
Vho superintends any business should be paid for 
superintendence; but the question before us is only 
respecting payment for doing nothing. I have, for 
instance, at this moment 15,000 of Bank Stock, 
and receive £1,200 odd, a year, from the Bank, but 
I have never received the slightest intimation from 
the directors that they wished for my assistance in 
the superintendence of that establishment;—(more 
shame for them.) But even in cases where the 
partners are active, it does not follow that the one 
who has most money in the business is either fittest 
to superintend it, or likely to do so; it is indeed 
probable that a man who has made money already 
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^ knipir how to mhe mofe; and It 1 $ 
to attain 6 omt impoitaoce to property da the si^ 
of sense: but your bu^ness is to choose an 4 pay 
your superintendent for his sense, smd not for his 
money. Which is exactly what Mr. Cariyle has 
been telling you for some time; and both he and 
all his disciples entirely approve of interest, if you 
are indeed prepared to define that term as payment « 
for the exercise of common sense spent in the service 
of the.^rson who pays for it. I reserve yet awhil^ 
however, what is to be said, as hinted in my Erst 
letter* about the sale of ideas. 

2. Compensation for risk. 

Does Mr. Fawcett mean by compensation for risk, 
protection fronv it, or reward for running it ? Every 
business involves a certain quantity of risk, which 
ia, properly covered by every prudent merchant, 
but he does not expect to make a profit out of his 
risks, nor calculate on a percentage on his insurance. 

If he prefer not to insure, does ^Professor Fawcett, 
mean that his customers ought to compensate 
for his anxiety; and that while the defini^bUjof 
the first part of interest is extra payment ibr faii- 
dence, the de^ition of the second part of interest is 
extra payment for fwpnidence ? Or, does Pre^ssor 
Fawcett mean, what is indeed often the fact, that 
interest For money represents such reward for risk 
as people may get across the green cloth at Hom- 
bmg or Monaco? Because so far as what used 
to be buriness is, in moderii political economy, 
g^bling. Professor Fawcett will please to observe 
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tilBt one gsatesiec gaine another loi^& You 
wuiot get anything out of Nature, or frbin God, 
by gambling;—only oik of your neighbour: and to 
dbc quantity of interest of money thus gain«i, you 
are mathematically to oppose a precisely equal dts-^ 
interest of somebody else's money. 

These second and third reasons for interest then, 
assigned by Professor Fawcett, have evidently no¬ 
thing whatever to do with the question. What I 
want to know is, why the Bank of England is paying 
me 1,200 a year. It certainly does not pay me for 
superintendence. And so far from receiving my 
dividend as compensation for risk, 1 put my money 
into the bank because I thought it exactly the safest 
place to put it in. But nobody cah be more anxioiis 
than 1 to find it proper that I should have ;£^i,200 
a year. Finding two of Mr. Fawcett’s reasons fail 
me utterly, I cling with tenacity to the third, and 
hope the best from it. 

The third, or first,—and now too sorrowfully the 
last-—of the Professor’s reasons, is this, that my 
£ 1,200 are given me as ''the reward of abstinence.” 
It strikes me, upon this, that if I had not my 5,000 
of Bank Stock 1 should be a good deal more abstinent 
than I am, and that nobody would then talk of re¬ 
warding me for it. It might be possible to find even 
cases of very prolonged and painful abstinence, for 
which no reward has yet been adjudged by less 
abstinent England. Abstinence may, indeed, have 
its reward, nevertheless; but not by increase of 
what we abstain from, unless there be a law of 
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for it, uiKonxiected with our ubsd&ieiie^ 
caimot have your cake and eat it” Of course 
not; and if jrou don’t eat it/y<>^ have your cake; 
but not a cake and a half! Im^ne the complex 
trial df schoolboy minds, if the law of nature about 
cakes were, that if you ate none of your cake to-day, 
you would have ever so much bigger a cake to¬ 
morrow 1 —which is Mr. Fawcett’s notion of the law 
of nature about money; and, alas, many a man’s 
beside,—it being no law of nature whatever, but 
absdutely contrary to all her laws, and not to be 
enacted by the whole force of united mankind. 

Noi a cake and a quarter to-morrow, dunce, 
however abstinent you are—only the cake you have, 
—the mice don’t get at it in the night. 

Interest, then, is not, it appears, payment for 
labour; it is not reward for risk; it is not reward 
for abstinence. 

What is it ? 

One of two things it is;—taxation, or usury. Of 
which in my next letter. Meantime believe me 

Faithfully yours, ' 

i, RUSKIN. 




LETTER XIX 


RAIN ON THE ROCK 

Mv Friends,— vbrona, i8m>w, 1872. 

What an age of progress it is, by help of 
advertisements! No wonder yoU put some faith 
in them, friends. In summer one's work is neces¬ 
sarily much before breakfast; so, coming home 
tired to-day, I order a steak, with which is served 
to me a bottle of “ Moutarde Diaphane,” from 
Bordeaux. 

What a beautiful arrangement have we here! 
Fancy the appropriate mixture of manufactures of 
cold and hot at Bordeaux—claret and diaphanous 
mustard! Then the quantity of printing and pro¬ 
clamation necessary to make people in Verona 
understand that diaphanous mustard is desirable, 
and may be had at Bordeaux. Fancy, then, the 
packing, and peeping into the packages, and por¬ 
terages, and jDercentages on porterages; and the 
engineering, and the tunnelling, and the bridge¬ 
building, and the steam whistling, and the grinding 
of iron, and raising of dust in the Limousin (Mar- 
montel's country), and in Burgundy, and in Savoy, 
and under the Mont Cenis, and in Piedmont, and id 
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Lombardy^ and at last over the field of Solfarioo, to 
fhtch me xny bottle diaphanous mustard! 

And to think that, bemdes paying the railway 
officers all along the line, and the custom-house 
officers at the frontier, and the original expenses 
of advertisement, and the profits of its proprietors, 
my diaphanous mustard paid a dividend to some¬ 
body or other, all the way here! 1 wonder it is 
not more diaphanous by this time! 

An age of progress, indeed, in which the founding 
of my poor St. George’s Company, growing its own 
mustard, and desiring no dividends, may well seem 
difficult I have scarcely had courage yet to insist 
on that second particular, but will try to find it, on 
this Waterloo day. 

Observe, then, once for all, it is to be a company * 
for Alms-giving, not for dividend-getting. For I 
still believe in Alms-^ving, though most people 
now-a-days do not, but think the only hopeful way 
of serving their neighbour is to make a profit out 
of him. 1 am of opinion, on the contrary, that the 
hopefullest way of serving him is to let him make 
a profit out of nUy and 1 only ask the help of people 
who are at one with me in that mind. 

Alms-giving, therefore, is to be our function; yd: 
alms only of a certain sort For there are bedesmen 
and bedesmen, and our charities must be as discrinu** 
nate as possible. 

For instance, those two steely and stalwart horse¬ 
men, who sit, by the hour, under the two arches 
opposite Whitehall, from ten to four per diem, to 
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i%oei¥e' the public alms. It is their singular,ai^d 
well-bred manner of begging, indeed, to keep their 
helmets on their heads, and sit erect on horseback; 
Imt one may, with slight effort of imagination, con¬ 
ceive the two helmets held in a reversed manner, 
each in the mouth of a well-bred and politely- 
behaving dog, Irish greyhound, or the like; sitting 
erect, it also, paws in air, with the brass instead of 
copper pan in its mouth, plume downwards, for 
reception of pence. 

“Ready to fight for us, they are, on occasional 
iSths of June.” 

Doubtless, and able-bodied;—barons of truest 
make: but I thought your idea of discriminate 
charity was to give rather to the sick than the able- 
bodied ? and that you have no hope of interfering 
henceforward, except by money payments, in any 

_ j 

foreign affairs ? 

“ But the Guards are necessary to keep order in 
the Park.” 

Yes, certainly, and farther than the Park. The 
two breastplated figures, glittering in transfixed atti¬ 
tudes on each side of the authoritative clock, are, 
indeed, vt^y precious time-piece ornamentation. No 
watchmaker’s window in Paris or Geneva can show 
the like. Finished little figures, perfect down to 
the toes of their boots,—the enamelled clasp on the 
girdle of the British Constitution!—You think the 
security of that depends on the freedom of your 
press, and the purity of your elections ? 

Do but unclasp this piece of dainty jewellery; 

1. 2 A 
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where your Briti^ will be in a few 

^ums of the hands of the faultless doch. They are 
precious statuesy thesey good fnend; set there to keep 
you and me from having too much of <pr omi way; 
and I joyfully and gratefully drop my penny into 
each helmet as I pass by, though I expect no other 
dividend from that investment than good order, 
picturesque elFect, and an occasional flourish on the 

kettle-drum. 

Likewise, from their contributed pence, the St. 
George's Company must be good enough to expect 
dividend only in good order and picturesque effect 
of another sort. For my notion of discriminate 
charity is by no means, like most other people's, 
the giving to unable-bodied paupers. My alms- 
paople are to be the ablest bodied I can find; the 
ablest minded I can make; and from ten to four 
cvety day will be on duty. Ten to four, nine to 
three, or perhaps six to twelve;—just the time those 
. tiyo gilded figures sit with their tools idle on thmr 
shoulders, (being: fortunately without employment,| 
my ungilded,, but not unstately, alms-men sh^t 
stand with tools at work, mattock or flail, axe or 
hammer^ And I do nqt doubt but in little dme, 
they will be able to thresh or hew rations for thek 
day out of the ground, and that our help to them 
need only be in giving them that to hew them out 

Which, you observe, is just what I ask may be 
bought for them. 

^lay be bought,' but by whom ? and for whmn, 
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bmr diitfilmted, iit whom vested ? ** and much mere 
you have to ask. 

As soon as I am sure you understand what needs 
to be done, I*wiU satisfy you as to the way of 
doing it. 

But I will not let you know my plans, till you 
acknowledge my principles, which 1 have no expec¬ 
tation of your doing, yet awhile. 


/une 22n{i. 

Bought for —for whom ? How should 1 

know? The best people I can find, or make, as 
chance may send them: the Third Fors must look 
to it. Surely it cannot matter much, to you, whom 
the thing helps, so long as you are quite sure, and 
* quite content, that it won't help^^w? 

That last sentence is wonderfully awkward Eng¬ 
lish, not to say ungrammatical; but 1 must write 
such English as may come to-day, for there's some¬ 
thing wrong with the Post, or the railroads, and 1 
have no revise of what I wrote for you at Florence, 
a fortnight since; so that must be left for the 
August Letter, and meanwhile I must write some¬ 
thing quickly in its place, or be too late for the first 
’ of July* Of die many things I have to sa/ to you, 
it matters little which comes first; indeed, I rather 
like tlfe Third Fors to take the order of them into 
her hands, out of mine. 

1 repeat my question. It surely cannot matteri to 
you whom the thing helps, so long as you are con¬ 
tent that it iii»>n't, or can't, help jfou? But are you 



cont^ so? that is the esscatUa eoaditioa tai 
the whole business—I will not speak of it in tenna 
of money—are yon content to give work? Will 
you build a bit of wall, suppose—to serve your 
neighbour, expecting no good of the wall yoursdf ? 

If so, you must be satisfied to build the wall for the 
man \^ho wants it built j you must not be resolved^ 
first to be sure that he is the best man in the village. 
Help any one, anyhow you can: so, in order, the 
greatest possible number will be helped; nay, in the 
end, perhaps, you may get some shelter from the 
wind under your charitable wall yourself; but do 
not expect it, nor lean on any promise that you shall 
find your bread again, once cast away; I can only 
say that of what I have chosen to cast fairly on the 
waters myself, I have never yet, after any number 
of days, found a crumb. Keep what you want; 
cast what you can, and expect nothing back, once 
lost, dr once given. 

But for the actual detail of the way in which 
benefit might thus begin, and diffuse itself, here is 
an instance close at hand. Yesterday a thunder^* 
shower broke over Verona in the early afternopi)^',! 
and in a quarter of an hour the streets were an:h|x^ 
deep in water over large spaces, and had little rivers 
at each side of them. All these little rivers ran 
away into the large nver—the Adige, which ^unges 
down under the bridges of Verona, writhing itself in 
stfcmg rage; for Verona, with its said bridges, is a 
kind of lock-gate upon the Adige, half open—^lock- 
gate on the ebbing rain of all the South iTyrokse 
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Alps. The little rivers ran into it, not out of the 
streets only, but from all the hillsides; millions of 
$udden streams. If you look at Charles Dickens’s 
letter about the rain in Glencoe, in Mr. Forster’s 
Life of him, it will give you a better idea of the 
kind of thing than I can, for my forte is really not 
description, but political economy. Two hours after¬ 
wards the sky was clear, the streets dry, the whole 
thunder-shower was in the Adige, ten miles below 
Verona, making the best of its way to the sea, after 
swelling the Po a little (which is inconveniently high 
already), and I went out with my friends to see the 
sun set clear, as it was likely to do, and did, over 
the T3n*olese mountains. 

The place fittest for such purpose is a limestone 
crag about five miles nearer the hills, rising out of the 
bed of a torrent, which, as usual, I found a bed only; 
a little washing of the sand into moist masses here 
and there being the only evidence of the past rain. 

Above it, where the rocks were dry, we sat down, 
to draw, or to look; but I was too tired to draw, 
and cannot any more look at a sunset with comfort, 
because, now that I am fifty-three, the sun seems 
to me to set so horribly fast; when one was young, 
it took its time; but now it always drops like a 
shelL^d before I can get any image of it, is gone, 
and another day with it. 

So, instead of looking at the sun, I got thinking 
about the dry bed of the stream, just beneath. 
Ugly enough it was; cut by occasional inundation 
iiregularly out of the thick masses of old Alpine 



nearly every stone oC it tlie mxe d* ioi 
ostnch-ei^.. Andi l>y-tibe wayi tlie average sbe of 
shingle, in given localities is ivorth your thmking 
about, geokxgically. All through this Veronese 
plain the stones are mostly of ostrtch-e|^ size and 
shape; some forty times as big as the pebbles of 
English shingle (say of the Addington Hills), and 
not flat nor round; but resolvedly oval. Now 
there is no reason, that I know of, why large moun¬ 
tains should break into large pebbles, and small 
ones into small; and indeed the consistent reduction 
of our own masses of flint, as big as a cauliflower, 
leaves and all, into the flattish rounded pebble, 
seldom wider across than half a crown, of the 
banks of Addington, is just as strange a piece of 
systematic reduction as the grinding of Monte Baldo * 
into sculpture of ostrich-eggs:—^neither of the pro¬ 
cesses, observe, depending upon questions of time, 
but of method of fracture. 

The evening drew on, and two peasants who had 
been cutting hay on a terrace of meadow among 
the rocks, left their work, and came to look at the 
sketchers, and make out, if they could, what^we 
wanted on their ground. They did not speak to us, 
but bright light came into the face of one, evidently 
the master, on being spoken to, and excuse asked 
of him for our presence among his rocks, by which 
he courteously expressed himself as pleased, no less 
than (though this he did not say) puzzled. 

' Sense talk f{^lowed> of cold and heat, and anything 
dse one knew the Italian for, or could uiukrstmid 
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tfcc Veroiteae for (Veronese being more Hke, 3 pani^ 
Italian); and 1 praised the country^ as was 
juisit, or at least as I could, and said I should 
like to live there. Whereupon he commended it 
also, in measured terms; and said the wine was 
good. But the water ? *' I asked, pointing to the 
dry river-bed. The water was bitter, he said, and 
little wholesome. “Why, then, have you let all 
that thunder-shower go down the Adige, three 
hours ago?" “That was the way the showers 
came." “Yes, but not the way they ought to go." 
(We were standing by the side of a cleft in the 
limestone which ran down through ledge after ledge, 
from the top of the cliff, mostly barren; but my 
fanner’s man had led two of his grey oxen to make 
what they could of supper from the tufts of grass 
on the sides of it, half an hour before.) *‘If you 
had ever been at the little pains of throwing half-a- 
dozen yards of wall here, from rock to rock, you 
would have had, at this moment, a pool of standing 
water as big as a mill-pond, kept out of that thunder¬ 
shower, which very water, to-morrow morning, will 
probably be washing away somebody’s hay-stack 
into the Po.” 

The above was what I wanted to say; but didn’t 
know the Italian for hay-stack. I got enough out 
to make the farmer understand what I meant. 

Yos, he said, that would be very good, but “la 
spesa ? ” 

“The expense! What would be the expense to 
you of gathering a few stones from this hillside? 
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And tb^ idle minutes^ gathe]:ed out of a week« 
if a neighbour or two joined in the work, could 
do all the building.” He paused at this — the 
idea of neighbours joining in work appearing to 
him entirely abortive, and untenable by a rational 
being. Which indeed, throughout Christendom, 
it at present is,—thanks to the beautiful instruc¬ 
tions and orthodox catechisms impressed by the 
two great sects of Evangelical and Papal pardoneres 
on the minds of their respective flocks—(and on 
their lips also, early enough in the lives of the little 
bleating things. *‘Che cosa e la fede?” I heard 
impetuously interrogated of a seven years’ old one, 
by a conscientious lady in a black gown and white 
cap, in St. Michael’s at Lucca, and answered in a glib 
speech a quarter of a minute long). Neither have I 
ever thought of, far less seriously proposed, such a 
monstrous thing as that neighbours should help one 
another; but I have proposed, and do solemnly still 
propose, that people who have got no neighbours, 
but are outcasts and Samaritans, as it were, should 
put whatever twopenny charity they can afford into 
useful unity of action; and that, caring personally 
for no one, practically for eveiy one, they should 
undertake ** la spesa ” of work that will pay no divi¬ 
dend on their twopences; but wilt both produce and 
pour oil and wine where they are most wanted. 
And I do s^demnly propose that the St. George’s 
Company in England, and (please the University 
of Padua) a St. Anthony’s Company in Italy, should 
positively buy such bits of barren ground as this 
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famer's at Verona, and make the most of them that 
agriculture and engineering can. 


Venice, 23^1? / une ^ 

My letter will be a day or two late, I fear, after 
all; for I can't write this morning, because of the 
accursed whistling of the dirty steam-engine of the 
omnibus for Lido, waiting at the quay of the Ducal 
Palace for the dirty population of Venice, which is 
now neither fish nor flesh, neither noble nor fisher¬ 
man ;—cannot afford to be rowed, nor has strength 
nor sense enough to row itself; but smokes and 
spits up and down the piazzetta all day, and gets itself 
dragged by a screaming kettle to Lido next morning, 
^ to sea-bathe itself into capacity for more tobacco. 

Yet I am grateful to the Third Fors for stopping 
my revise; because just as I was passing by Padua 
yesterday I chanced upon this fact, which I had 
forgotten (do me the grace to believe that I knew 
it twenty years ago), in Antonio Caccianiga's * Vita 
Campestre.' * “ The Venetian Republic founded in 
Padua ”—(wait a minute; for the pigeons are come 
to my window-sill and I must give them some 
breakfast)—“founded in Padua, 1765,the first chair 
of rural economy ^pointed in Italy, annexed to it 
a piece of ground destined for the study, and called 
Peter Ardouin, a Veronese botanist, tq honour the 
school with his lectures.” 

Yes; that is all very fine; nevertheless, I am 


* Second edition, Milan, 187 a (Fratelli Rechiadei), p. 86 . 
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not (jtike sure that rurid eecmomy^ during Oie 1760 
years previous, had not doine pretty iveH without a 
chair, and on its own legs. For, indeed,, since the 
begingihg of those j^ik>so|diies in the eighteenth 
century, the Venetian aristocracy has so ill prospered 
that instead of being any ^pore aide to ^ve land at 
Padua, it cannot so much as keep a poor acre of it 
decent before its own Ducal Palace, in Venice; nor 
hinder this miserable mob, which has not brains 
enough to know so much as what o’clock it is, nor 
sense enough so much as to go aboard a boat with¬ 
out being whistled for like dogs, from choking the 
sweet sea air with pitch-black smoke, and filling it 
with entirely devilish noise, which no properly bred 
human being could endure within a quarter of a 
mile of them—^that so they may be sufficiently as¬ 
sisted and persuaded to embark, for the washing 
of themselves, at the Palace quay. 

It is a strange pass for things to have reached, 
under politic aristocracies and learned professors; 
but the policy and learning became useless, through 
the same kind of mistake on both sides. The pro¬ 
fessors of botany forgot that botany, in its original 
Greek, meant a science of things to be eaten 
pursued it only as a science of things to b^ named. 
And the politic aristocracy forgot that their own 
best^ess ” consisted essentially in their being fit 
—in a figurative manner—to be eaten: and fancied 
rather that their superiority was of a titular idiar^ 
acter, and that the beauty and power of their order 
lay wholly in being fit to be—named. 
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I must back to my wall^building^ however, for 
ft nmuite or two more, because you might probably 
think that my answer to the farmer's objection about 
expense, (even if I had possessed Italian emipgb to 
make it intelligible,) would have been an insufficient 
one; and that the operation of embanking hill sides 
so as to stay the rain-flow, is a work of enormous 
cost and difficulty. 

Indeed, a work productive of good so infinite as 
this would be, and contending for rule over the 
grandest forces of nature, cannot be altogether cheap, 
nor altogether facile. But spend annually one-tenth 
of the sum you now give to build embankments 
against imaginary enemies, in building embankments 
for the help of people whom you may easily make 
your real friends,—and see whether your budget 
does not become more satisfactory, so; and, above 
all, learn a little hydraulics. 

1 wasted some good time, a year or two since, over 
a sensational novel in one of our magazines, which 
1 thought would tell me more of what the public 
were thinking about strikes than I could leam else¬ 
where. But it spent itself in dramatic effects with 
lucifer matches, and I learned nothing from it, and the 
public mislearncd much. It ended, (no, I believe it 
didn't end,—but I read no farther,) with the bursting 
of a reservoir, and the floating away of a village. 
The hero, as far as I recollect, was in the half of a 
house which was just going to be washed down; 
and the anti-hero was opposite him, in the half of a 
tree which was just going to be torn up; and the 
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heroine was floating between them down the stream, 
and one wasn’t to know, till next month, which would 
catch her. But the hydraulics were the essendally 
bad part of the book, for the author made great play 
with the tremendous weight of water against his 
embankment;—it never having occurred to him that 
the gate of a Liverpool dry dock can keep out— 
and could just as easily for that matter keep in— 
the Atlantic Ocean, to the necessary depth in feet 
and inches; the depth giving the pressure, not the 
superficies. 

Nay, you may see, not unfrequently, on Margate 
sands, your own six-years-old engineers of children 
keep out the Atlantic Ocean quite successfully, for 
a while, from a favourite hole; the difficulty 
being not at all in keeping the Atlantic well out at 
the side, but from surreptitiously finding its way in 
at the bottom. And that is the real difficulty for 

a 

old engineers; properly the only one; you must not 
let the Atlantic begin to run surreptitiously either in 
or out, else it soon becomes difficult to stop; and 
All reservoirs ought to be wide, not deep, when they 
are artificial, and should not be immediately above 
villages (though they might always be made per¬ 
fectly safe merely by dividing them by walls, so that 
the <^ot^nts could not run out all at once). But 
when reservcars are artificial, when the natural 
rocks, with adamantine wall, and embankment built 
ui^;^rom the earth’s centre, are ready to catch the 
fliin for you, and render it back as pure as their 
own crystal,—if you will only here and there throw 
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an iroQ valve across a cleft,—believe me—if you 
choose to have a dividend out of Heaven, and sell 
the Rain, you may get it a good deal more easily 
and at a figure or two higher per cent, than you can 
on diaphanous mustard. There are certainly few 
men of my age who have watched the ways of Alpine 
torrents so closely as f^have, (and you need not 
think my knowing something of art prevents me 
from understanding them, for the first good canal- 
engineer in Italy was Lionardo da Vinci, and more 
drawings of water-wheels and water-eddies exist 
of his, by far, than studies of hair and eyes); and 
the one strong impression 1 have respecting them 
is their utter docility and passiveness, if you will 
educate them young. But our wise engineers in¬ 
variably try to manage faggots instead of sticks; 
and, leaving the rivulets of the Viso without train¬ 
ing, debate what bridle is to be put in the mouth of 
the Po! Which, by the way, is a running reser¬ 
voir, considerably above the level of the plain of 
Lombardy; and if the bank of that one should 
break, any summer’s day, there will be news of it, 
and more cities than Venice with water in their 
streets. 


June lu^th. 

You must be content with a short letter (I wish 
I could flatter myself you would like a longer one) 
this month; but you will probably see some news 
of the weather here, yesterday afternoon, wliich 
will give some emphasis to what I have been saying, 
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not for the first time hy any means ; am} so I leavf 
you to thank of it, and remaiii 

Faithfully yours, 

J. RUSKIN. 

I have received from Wells, in Somersetshire, thirty 
{rounds for the St George’s Fund, the first money sent 
me by a stranger. For what has been given me by my 
personal friends 1 will account to them privately; and, 
henceforward, will accept no more given in their courteous 
prejudice, lest other friends, who do not believe in my 
crotchets, should be made uncomfortable. 1 am not 
quite sure if the sender of this money from Somersetshire 
would like his name to appear in so wide solitude; and 
therefore content myself with thus thanking him, and 
formally opening my accounts. 






Part of the Cuhvais of St. Mary of thk Thorn, Pisa, 
as tt was 37 years ago. 


Now in Ruins, 
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m. ‘ ' , VtNlCS, *874. 

ypU probabil3;ih0«ig^i 1 had lost my temper, 

.. .ami iviitt&Q inconsldem^j, wbed 1 called the 
whjb9i3hlg the Lido steamer * accuised/ 

F#ew wrote more considerately; using tlie 
lQing!(^'aiid . 1 ^ word ‘accursed* instead of the 
• sth^ and proper onci ‘ cursed,* to take away^ as 
fkr as I couH the appearance of unseemly haste; 
and using the expression itself on set purpose, not 
imeirdy as the fitt^ for the occasion, but because 
1 i^ve to tell you respecting the general 
tes^dtetion engraved on the bdi of Lucca, and die 
. b^edicdon bestowed on the Marquis of 

, 'i8(|?varai things more, inde^, of importance for 
.%1tpow, about blessing and cursing, ^ * 

you may perhaps remcmb^ the sapng 
Jhmes about the tongue: “Therewith Wess 
iii ^(Sod, and therewith curse we m^; out of the 
mod^h proceedeth blessing and cursing. My 
. ’ bri^^n, diese^ings ought not so to be.” 
j It tenOt.cleir whether St. James means that there 
^ be no cursing at all, (which I suppose he 
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^ _die iwaie 

'ug^^ttet; Cli«r<^*:Of cSSlsteii^lqWw '^wa^s’^ 
%tM^ thia text alteg^€r^tt#i(|*50i^ A*. 
^t^s'in atith?«ity to <Wi|^ ^ afl tked^ occav 
sions, iaen^icaob or malediction, «s Hth^ 
appear to theak due; wl^iie t>uf.^d most Je^iaie^. 
sect, wielding State power, has noA o^^|ppotote4" 
a formal service of ^al^dic^n 'k Lent, but com-^ 
man4^ tl^, Psi|3ins of Dai.eid^ 1^' whmh the hle^pg^, 
and cursing, are inlaid as dUksely ^ the bla^ 
white in.a flockr, to be s^emnjj Bung tb^gh 

: ld» 09 t however, to-49y to apt^'Slo 3 ^ 
,if «he prMUce of tiie ehwdjea; but of your oWt^ 
:^hith, observe, ia in one r«^ ^gu^arly i««Rap* 
AJl the churches, of late years, paying less 
attention to the discipline of thdr people, t^e|PI^ 
increasing compunction in cutting 
did wrong; while also, the wrong dolng,^TO^; 
’ such neglect of discipKne, becoming every dsy mate 
com|dex, ecclesiastical authorities perceived thal; “ 

' delivered w^ impartiality, thf cursi^ must bt 
geneel, aii*:the blessing so define#^- to 
fi»tr servidifce'aa entirely unpopular charactiir. _ ^ 

NoVr, there k a*Uttle|jrew steamer just pas^ngi^ 
’■ no de<^ an (mmibns Babin, a ^g at b^h ends, 
a mngle paii8«ifer; she & Bl||,.twrive yards 
long, yet the beating of her screw has been so Icaj^ 
across the lagoon for the last five mimnes, that t 
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^odg^t it mu^ be a large new atj^amer epDQang in 
from the sea, and left my work to go and look. 

Before had fini$i|pd writing that last sentence, 
the ciy of a boy sdlmg something black out of a 
basket on the quay became so sharply distinguished 
above the voices of the always debating gondoliers, 
that 1 must needs stop again, and go down to the 
quay to see what he had got to sell. They were 
half-rotteh 6gs, shaken down, untimely, by the mid¬ 
summer storms: his cry of *'Fighiaie” scarcely 
ceased, being delivered, as I observed, just as clearly 
between his legs, when he was stooping to find an 
eatalde portion of the black mess to serve a customer 
with, when he was standing up. His face brought 
the tears into my eyes, so open, and sweet, and 
capable it was; and so sad. I gave him three very 
small halfpence, but took no figs, to his surprise: 
he little thought how cheap the sight of him and his 
basket was to me, at the money; nor what this fruit, 
** thal ‘could not be eaten, it viras so evil,” sold cheap 
bt|c>re jthe palace of the Dukes of Venice, meant, to 
any one who could read signs, either in earth, or 
hir heaven and sea.* 

i^t^^ell; the blessing, as I said, not being now 
legitimately applicable to particular people 
by Christian priests, they gradually fell into the 
habit of giving It of pure grace and courtesy to their 

^ttgragations; or more especially to poor persons, 

— — "■— - —— -- 

* ** And the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree 
ca^teth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind.'*— 
Rev. vi j compare jerem. xxiv, 8, and Amos viii. i and 2 . 



or to 'te* ones, in eicha*^^ 
it,-^Hjr gmwafly to any one to whom they wishea 
to be politt: trlnTe, <m ihejtonraTy, the cntsing, 
having now become widety^^'^>pEc^te. and «*«“ 
necesmty, was left to be underwood, but not ex- ; 
pressed ; and at last, to aB practical purpose, aban- 
doned altogedier, (the rather that it had become 
very disputabfe whether it ever did any one the 
least mischieO; so that, at this time being, the 
Pope, in his charmingest manner, blesses the Wde- 
cdte of the Marquis of B.‘, making, as ft wer^ M 
ornamental confectionery figure of himself on me 
top of it; but has not, in anywise, cour^ to curse 
the King of Italy, ahhough that penniless mbnan* 
has confiscated the revenues of every time-honoured 
reli^ous institution in Italy; and is about, doUbt- 
less, to commission some of the Raphaels in attend** 
ance at his court, (though, I believe, pooms are 
more in request there,) to paint an opp^tion fresco 
in the Vatican, representing tiie Sardinian instwd 
of the Syrian HeUodorus, successfully abstracting 
the tteasures of the temple, and triumphantly putting 

its angels to flight. . ' 

Now the curious difference betwemj yWJ 
tice, and the. Church’s, to whidi I wisfr W 
direct your attention, is, that while ^ . 

in what efforts they mate to retain influe^ 
over human mind, use cursing li^' iand bless^ 

' ifiuch, you working-men more ai#^more frankly 
every day adopt the exactly contrary practice Of 
benediction little, and currftig much; so that, 




m the ordinaiy of conversation among 
^roursdvesi you veey rarely bless, audibly, so much* 
as one of your own children; bat not unh*equently 
damn, audibly, theidj^yourselves, and your friends. 

I wish you to think over the meaning of this 
babit of yours very carefully with me. I call it a 
habit oiyours^ observe, only with reference to your 
recent adoption of it. You have learned it from 
your superiors; but they, partly in consequence 
of your too eager imitation of them, are beginning 
to mend tiheir manners; and it would excite much 
suq>risi^; nowadays, in any European court, to hear 
the reigning monarch address the heir-apparent 
on an occasion of state festivity, as a Venetian 
ambassador heard our James the First address 
Prince Charles,—Devil take you, why don’t you 
dance ? ” But, strictly speaking, the prevalence of 
the habit among all classes of laymen is the point 
in question. 


July, 

And first, it is necessary that you should under¬ 
stand accurately the difference between swearing 
and cursing,^^ vulgarly so often confounded. They 
adsft.entirely different things: the first is invoking 
Iji^^Ssritness of a Spirit to an assertion you wish 
lo malce; the second is invoking the assistance of 
a %»trit, in a mischief you wish to inflict. When 
ill-educated and ill-tempered people clamorously 
eonfuse the two invocations, they are not, in reality, 
ei^er curiring or swearing; but merely vomiting 
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ftwciai^ , ai|4 
be md 4K)len3ii; here ^ 

1$ m old ^b, for in^taoce, 'vdiich, tjboui^ 
borrowed from a stronge^;^e^ oiie|> and mueli 
diluted, ia still grand; 

** 1 take to witness the Earth, and thd Mars, and 

s ^ 

the sea; the two lights of heaven; the falling and 
rising of the year; the dark power of the gods of 
sorrow; the sacredness of unbending Death^and 
ma|^ the Father of all things hear me, who 
fies covenants with his lightning. For Jt laj^lhiy 
hand on the altar, and by the fires thereon, and the 
gods to whom they burn, 1 swear that no future 
day shall break this peace for Italy, nor violate the 
covenant she has made.’’ 

That is old sweating: but the lengthy forms of 
H appearing partly burdensome to the celerity, and ^ 
partly superstitious to the wisdom, of modern 
minds, have beeii abridged,—^in England, for the 
most jpart, into the .extremely simple "By God;” 
in Fri^ce into "Sacred name of^God” (often the 
Brst word of the sentence only pronounced), an4 hi 
Italy into "Christ” or "Bacchus;” the supeitei^, 
of the former Deity being indicated by or^^ti^ 
the preposition before the name. ^ The ^oadm "are 
" Christ,”—^never " by Christ; ” and " by Baeclms,” 
-^never " Bacclius.” 

Observe also that swearing is only* by extremely 
igni^ant persons supposed to be an Infringement cf 
the Tlilrd Comman^i^^t. It is disobedience to the 
teadimg of Christ; but the Third Commandment 



im to cb with'’^ matter. ^JE^eople^ 4 o not 

tste the name of God in vain wjjen they sw&ir ^, 
they ttse it, on the contrary, very earnestly and 
energetically to attest Wlfeat they wish to say. But 
when tho, Monster Concert at Boston begins, on the 
English nay, with the hymn, " The will of God be, 
done,” while the audience know perfectly well that 
there is not one in a thousand of them who is tiy- 
do it, or who would have it done if he could 
help H, upless it was his own will too,—is 
taking the name of God in vain„ with a vengeance. 
Cursing, on the other hand, is invoking the aid 
of a Spirit to a harm you wish to see accomplished, 
but which is too great for your own immediate 
power: and to-day 1 wish to point out to you what 
intensity of faith in the existence and activity of 
„a spiritual world is evinced by the curse which is 
characteristic of the English tongue. 

For, observe, habitual as it has become, there is 
still so much life and sincerity in the expression, 

'v 

that we all feel our passion partly appeased in its 
use; and the more serious the occasion, the more 
practical and effective the cursing becomes. In Mr. 
Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War,” you will 
find the ^^h Regiment at Alma is stated to have 
been materially assisted in maintaining position 
quite vital to the battle by the steady imprecation 
deHibred at it by its colonel for half an hour on 
end. No quantity of benediction would have 
answered the purpose; the colonel might have said, 
Bless you, my ^ildren,” in the tendcrest tones, as 



mm 

as he have h^ed his iiieti 

lo lee^ theh* {[round. 

I want ycm^ therefore, first, to ci^islder how it 
happens Uiat cursing seexoS at present the most 
efiectual means for encouraging human work; and 
whether it may not be conceivable that the work 
itself is of a kind which any form efiectual 
glossing would hinder instead of help. Then, 
secondly, I want you to consider what faith ipi a 
spiritual worid is involved m the terms of the^'eursc 
we usually employ.. It has two principal llrins; 
one complete and unqualified, ‘*God damn your 
soul,” implying that the soul is there, and that we 
cannot be satisfied with less than its destruction: 
the other, qualified, and on the bodily members 
only; God damn your eyes and limbs.” It is this 
last form I wish especially to examine. 

For how do you suppose that either eye, or ear, 
or limb, can be damned? What is the spiritual 
mischief you invoke ? Not merely the blinding of 
the eye, nor pal^ of the limb; but the condemnation 
or judgment of them. And remember that though 
you are for the most part unconscious of the spiritud 
meaning of what you say, the instinctive satisfacts^ 
you have in saying it is as much a real movcsaai^ 
of the spirit within you, as the beating of ymsx h^art 
is a real movement of the body, though you are 
ummnscious of that also, till you put your hand 
on it Put your hand also, so to speak, upon the 
source of the satisfactbn with whkh you ttse this 
curse; and ascertain the law of it 
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' Now this you may beat do by coosidermg what it 
la Whk^ will make the eyes and the limbs blei^sed. 
For the predse contrary of that miust be their dam¬ 
nation What do you think was the meaning of 
that saying of Christ's, “ Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see ” ? For to be made ever¬ 
more incapable of seeing such things, must be the 
condemnation of the eyes. It is not merely the 
ca^tadty of seeing sunshine, which is their blessing; 
but of seeing certain things under the sunshine; 
nay, fierhaps, even without sunshine, the eye itself 
becoming a Sun. Therefore, on the other hand, 
the curse upon the eyes will not be mere blindness 
to the daylight, but blindness to particular things 
under the daylight; so that, when directed towards 
these, the eye itself becomes as the Night. 

Again, with regard to the limbs, or general powers 
of the body. Do you suppose that when it is pro¬ 
mised that “ the lame man shall leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb sing "-(Steam-whistle in¬ 
terrupts me from the Capo d' Istria^ which Is lying 
in front of my window with her black nose pointed 
at the red nose of another steamer at the next pier. 
Th^re are nine large ones at this instant,—half-past 
six, morning, 4th July,—lying between the Church 
of the Redeemer and the Canal of the Arsenal; one 
of them an ironclad, five smoking fiercely, and the 
biggest,—English and half a quarter of a mile long, 
*—*blowing steam from all manner of pipes in her 
sides, and with such a roar through her funnel— 
whistle number two from Capo d*Istrta —that I could 
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to m. tWc0t,y^o you nuj[j|»oae, 1 my^ tto smM a 
, fofm of beuedictiou is just the same m ssying^^ul 
the lame man sli£dl leap as a lion, and the tot^e of 
the dumb mourn ? Kot so, but a special manner of 
action of the members is meant in both cases; 
(whistle number three from Cafi& d* IsfHa; I am 
writing on, steadily, so that you will be able to Ibrm 
an accurate idea, from this page, of the intervals, of 
time in modern music. The roaring from the Eng* 
lish boat goes on all the while, for bass to the 
d* Istrids treble, and a tenth steamer comes in sight 
round the Armenian Monastery)—a particular kind 
of activity is meant, I repeat, in both cases. The 
lame man is to leap, (whistle fourth from Capo d 
htriat this time at high pressure, going through my 
head like a knife,) as an innocent and joyful creature 
leaps, and the lips of the dumb to move melodiously: 
they are to be blest, so; may not be unblest even in 
silence; but are the absolute contrary of blest, in 
evil utterance. (Fifth whistle, a double one, from 
Ce^ d htria^ and it is seven o’clock, nearly; and 
here’s my coffee, and I must stop writing. Sixth 
whistle—the Capo d Istrta is off, with her crew of 
morning Seventh ,—from I don’t know 

whidi of tli^^boats outside—and 1 count no more.) 

Yesterday, am these broken sentences, I tried to 
make ymi xmderstand that for all humim creatures 
there are necessarily diree separate states: life 



under blcssing^-r-life negative^ under eurse, 
-«^an4 deaths uetUral between these; and, hence- 
^orward^ take due note of the quite true assumption 
y05!fl make in your ordinary malediction, that the 
Shaite cd* condemnation may begin in this world, and 
separately affect every living member of the body. 

You assume the fact of these two opposite states, 
then; but you have no idea whatever of the mean¬ 
ing of your words, nor of the nature of the blessed¬ 
ness or condemnation you admit. I will try to 
make your conception clearer. 

In the year 1S69, just before leaving Venice, I 
had been carefully looking at a picture by Victor 
Carpaccio, representing the dream of a young 
princess. Carpaccio has taken much pains to ex¬ 
plain to us, as far as he can, the kind of life she 
leads, by completely painting her little bedroom in 
the light of dawn, so that you can see everything 
in it. It is lighted by two doubly-arched windows, 
the arches being painted crimson round their edges, 
and the capitals of the shafts that bear them, gilded. 
They are filled at the top with small round panes 
of glass; but beneath, are open to the blue morning 
sky, widi a low lattice across them: and in the one 
at the back of the room are set two beautiful white 
Greek vases with a plant in each; one having rich 
dark and pointed green leaves, the other crimson 
flowers, but not of any species known to me, each 
at the end of a branch like a spray oi heath. 

Tb0se flower-pots stand on a shelf which runs 
all round the room, and beneath the window, at 
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i^tit hdlgbt nf ^ jttid sm^es 1^ |mt 

tHiigs oa anywlitx^: ben^Mttb* it» down to the Soor^ 
the walla are eoveied with green cloth; hut ahov^ 
are bare and white. The second mndow is nearly 
opposite die bed* and m front of it is the princess’s 
reading talde, some two feet and a half square, 
covered by a red cloth with a white border and 
dainty fringe; and beside it her seat, not at 
like a reading chair in Oxford, but a very small 
three^I^;ged stool like a music-^stool, covered with 
crimson cloth. On the table are a book set up at 
a slope fittest for reading, and an hour-glass. 
Under the shelf, near the table, so as to be easily 
reached by the outstretched arm, is a press full of 
books. The door of this has been left open, and 
the books, I am grieved to say, are rather in dis¬ 
order, having been pulled about before the princess 
went to bed, and one left standing on its side. 

Opposite this window, on the white wall, is a 
small shrine or picture, (I can’t sec Which, for it is 
in sharp retirin|f ^ perspective,) with a lamp before 
it, and a silver"^^sel hung from the lamp, looking;. 
like one for holding incense. 

The bed is a broad four-poster, the posts beihig 
beautifully wrought golden or gilded rods, variously 
wreathed and branched, carrying a canopy of warm 
red. The princess’^ shield is at the head of It, and 
the feet are raised entirely above the floor of the 
romti, on a daur which profits at the lower end so 
as to form a seat, on which the child has laid her 
crown. Her htUe blue slippers lie at the side of 
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bed,^- 4 ief white dog bedde them» The covetlid 
is ecilrlet, the white sheet folded half way back lOver 
it; the young girl lies straight, bending neither at 
waist nor knee, the sheet rising and falling over her 
in a narrow unbroken wave, like the shape of the 
coverlid of the last sleep, when the turf scarcely 
rises. She is some seventeen or eighteen years old, 
her head is turned towards us on the pillow, the 
dieek resting on her hand, as if she were thinking, 
yet utterly calm in sleep, and almost colourless. 
Her hair is tied with a narrow riband, and divided 
into two wreaths, which encircle her head like a 
double crown. The white nightgown hides the arm 
raised on the pillow, down to the wrist 

At the door of the room an angel enters; (the 
little dog, though lying awake, vigilant, takes no 
notice.) He is a very small angel, his head just 
rises a little above the shelf round the room, and 
would only reach as high as the princess’s chin, if 
she were standing up. He has soft grey wings, 
lustreless; and his dress, of subdued blue, has violet 
sleeves, open above the elbow, and showing white 
sleeves below. He comes in without haste, his 
body, like a mortal one, casting shadow from the 
light through the door behind, his face perfectly 
quiet; a palm-branch in his right hand—scroll 
in his left. 

IBo dreams the princess, with blessed eyes, that 
need no earthly dawn. It is very pretty of Car¬ 
paccio to make her dream out the angel’s dress so 
patticulariy, and notice the slashed sleeves; and to 



so ^ttle ^ a d<))l asigd^^ 

Migiiig h^ the Ixraiid) ^Cpaim, j&4 n^Bsage. 
tlie iovdy dmracteriatic of aQ is tha evident delight 
of her c<mtinual life. Royal power, oyer herstlfi 
and happiness in her flowerSf her books, her sleep¬ 
ing and waking, her prayers, her dreams, her earth, 
her heaven. 

After 1 had spent my morning over this picture, 1 
had to go to Verona by the afternoon train. In the 
carriagif with me were two American girls with their 
father and mother, peoj^ of the class which has 
lately made so much money suddenly, and does 
not know what to do with it: and these two girls 
of about fifteen and eighteen, had evidently been 
indulged in everything (since they had had the 
means) which western civilisation could imagine. 
And here they were, specimens of the utmost which 
the money and invention of the nineteenth century 
could produce in maidenhood,—children of its most 
progressive race,—enjoying the full advantages of 
political liberty, of enlightened philosophical educa¬ 
tion, of cheap pilfered literature, and of luxury at 
any cost. Whatever money, machinery, or freedom 
of thought could do for these two children, had been 
done. No superstition had deceived, no restraint 
degraded them:—^types, they could not but be, of 
maidenly wisdom and felicity, as conceived by the 
forwardest intdlects of our time. 

And they, were travelling through a district 
which, if any in the world, should touch the hearts 

' t I 

a^ ddiight the eyes of young girls. Between 
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Atid Verona I Porda^s villa perhaps in s^ht 
jttpon the Bren^-^Jnliet’s tomb to be visited in the 
evening,—Uue against the southern sky^ the hills 
of Petrarch’s home. Exquisite midsummer sunshine^ 
with low rays, glanced through the vine-leaves; all 
the Alps were clear, frr ? die lake of Garda to 
Cadore, and to farthest T3rrol. What a princess's 
chamber, this, if these arc princesses, and what 
dreams might they not dream, therein! 

But the two American girls were neither prin¬ 
cesses, nor seers, nor dreamers. By infinite self- 
indulgence, they had reduced themselves simply to 
two pieces of white putty that could feel pain. The 
flies and the dust stuck to them as to clay, and 
they perceived, between Venice and Verona, nothing 
but the flies and the dust. They pulled down the 
blinds the moment they entered the carriage, and 
then sprawled, and writhed, and tossed among the 
«iushions of it, in vain contest, during the whole 
fifty miles, with every miserable sensation of bodily 
affliction that could make time intolerable. They 
■were dressed in thin white frocks, coming vaguely 
open at the backs as th.ey stretched or wriggled; 
they had French novels, lemons, and lumps of 
sugar, to beguile their state with; the novels 
hanging together by the ends of string that had 
once stitched them, or adhering at the comers in 
densely bruised dog's-ears, out of which the girls, 
wetting their fingers, occasionally extricated a gluey 
leaf. From time to time they cut a lemon open, 
ground a lump of sugar backwards and forwards 
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it *ai e«»y mtwMia* 

a«toa thepalft awi «*««f ■ 

teatteiy strings for the sske of i® 

one sentwM* was exdjanged, in the mle^ oo 

thn«U)ject of mm ^ f=®^ 3 ■ 

being once visfble from a station where they M 

town up the blinds). , 

“ Don't those snow-caps make you coot. 

u jiq—I iifrish they did” ’ 

And so they went their way, with sealed eyes and 
tormented limbs, their numbered mUes of pain. 

There are the two states for you, in dearest oppo- 
ation; Blessed, and Accursed. The happy mdus^, 
and eyes full of sacred imagination of things that 
are not, {such sweet cosa, ^ la fede,) and the tortured 
iptoenre, and infidel eyes, blind even to the things 

till are. . • j f 

« How do I know the princess is industrious t 

Partly by the trim state of her toom,— by the 

hour-glass on the table,-by the evident use of all 

the books she has, (well bound, every one of them, 

in stoutest leather or velvet, and with no dog s-ears,) 

but more distinctly from another picture of her, not 

asleep. In tiiat one, a prince of En^and has ^nt 

to adt her in marriage: and her fatiier, little hking 

to part with her. sends for her to his room to ask 

her what she would do. Hesits,moody and sorrow¬ 
ful-. she, standing before him in a plain housewifely 
dress, talks qidetly, going on with ter needlework aft 

A ;wwk>wcBn8n, friends, she, no less tfian » 
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^ prmce3s most in being so. In like 
|Kiten^> in a#|^ctui% by a Florentine, whose mind ^ 
i^^l 4 fain have you know somewhat, as well as 
Car|mccio’s—Sandro Botticelli—the girl who is to 
be the wife of Moses, when he first se^ her at the 
desert-well, has fruit in her left hand, but a distaff 
in her right.* 

** To do good work, whether 3rou live or die,” it is 
the entrance to all Princedoms; and if not done, the 
day will come, and that infallibly, when you must 
labour for evil instead of good. 

It was some comfort to me, that second of May 
last, at Pisa, to watch the workman’s ashamed face, 
as he struck the old marble cross to pieces. Stolidly 
and languidly he dealt the blows,—down-looking,— 
so far as in anywise sensitive, ashamed,—and weli 
he might be. 

It was a wonderful thing to see done. This Pisan 
chapel, fir'st built in 1230, then called the Oracle, 
or Oratory,—'^Oraculum, vel Oratorium"—of the 
Blessed Mary of the New Bridge, afterwards called 
the Sea-bridge, (Ponte-a-Mare,) was a shrine like 
that of ours on the Bridge of Wakefield; a boat¬ 
man’s praying-place: you may still see, or might, 
ten years since, have seen, the use of such a thing at 
the mouth of Boulogne Harbour, when the mackerel 
boats went out in a fleet at early dawn. There used 
to be a little shrine at the end of the longest pier; 


* More accumtely a rod cloven into three at the top, and so 
holding the wool The fruit is a branch of apples ; she has golden 
sandals, and a wreath of myrtle round her hair. 
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4es Ai^ tm m tfee firsi ^ 

Mr <jrcws bared their heads, and prajfed for.» §m 
fleciHids. SmIso the ffen oar^n iodised bads ^ 
thdr shrine, uiany-pianacled, standing out front 
quay above the river, as they dropped down Amo 
tutder their sea bridge, bound fwr the Isles of Gieecc. 
Later, in the fifteenth century, "there was laid up 
5> in it a little branch of the Crown of Thoms of th 4 
Redeemer, which a merchant had brought home^ 
eiudosed in a little uiti of Beyond-sea, (ultta^ ' 
marine), and its name was changed to **St. Mary^, ; 

, the Thom” ^ 

In the year 1840 1 first drew it, then as per^ ^ 
,as ^riicn it was built. Six hundred and tea yfes 
had only given the marble of it a tempered 
touched its sculpture here and there wldl' ^ter 
shade. I daguerrotyped the eastern end of it some 
years later, (photography bmng fhenAinknown,) and 
copied the daguerrotype, that people might not be 
plagued in looking, by the lustre. The frontispiete 
to diis letter is engraved from the dratrihg, and will 
,, show yem what the building was like. 

But the last quarter of a century has brq^i^t 
cha n ges, and made the Italians wiser, Briti^ 
Prote^Ut mismonaries expl^dned to them 
they had only got a inece of blackberry stm ki 
th^r ultramarine box. Crerman philosophical mis* 
slonar^;!|pxplained to them that the Crown of 
TTionm Itsdf was only a graceful metaphor. French 
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i«l»utijlcan missfonAiies explained to them that 
ehapeb wer$ inconsistent with liberty on the 
quay; and their own Engineering missionaries of 
dviliaation explained to them that steam-power 
was independent of the Madonna. And now in 
1872, rowing by steam, digging by steam, driving 
by steam, here, behold, are a troublesome pair of 
human arms out of employ. So the Engineering 
missionaries fit them with hammer and chisel, and 
set them to break up the Spina Chapel. 

A costly kind of stone-breaking, this, for Italian 
parishes to set paupers on! Are there not rocks 
enough of Apennine, think you, they could break 
down instead ? For truly, the God of their Fathers, 
and of their land, would rather see them mar His 
own work, than His children’s. 

Believe me, faithfully j-ours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 



LETTER XXI 

DirWEND 

/f" 

Dolwich, 

My Friends,— August, 1872. 

I HAVE not yet fully treated the subject of 
my last letter, for I must show you how things, as 
well as people, may be blessed, or cursed; and to 
show you that, I must explain to you the story of 
Achan the son of Carmi, which, too probably, you 
don’t feel at presoit any special interest in; as well 
as several matters more about steam-engines arid 
steam-whistling: but, in the meantime, here is my 
lost bit of letter from Florence, written in continu¬ 
ation of the June number; and it is well that it 
shoidd be put into place at once, (I see that it 
notices,' incidentally, some of the noises in Florence, 
which might with advantage cease) since it answers 
the complaints of two aggrieved readers. 

t * \ 

FlosbncS, vAhJunc, 1872. 

The first is in a letter from a workman, interest- 
iti£r ^ many respects j and besides, sufficiently 
lepresmiting the kind of ea^tulation now con- 
f M»nri y made with m<v my not advertisii^ eithef 
these letfBTSi or any other of my writings. Tlieae 
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foanded as they always are, very 
ptMtefyf on assumption that every one who 
Iliads ray books derives extraordinary benefit from 
them, require from me, at least, the courtesy of 
more definite answer than I have hitherto found 
time to give. 

In the first place, my correspondents write under 
the conviction,—a very natural one,—that no in¬ 
dividual practice can have the smallest power to 
change or check the vast system of modern com¬ 
merce, or the methods of its transaction. 

I, on the contrary, am convinced that it is by 
his personal conduct that any man of ordinary 
power will do the greatest amount of good that is 
in him to do; and when 1 consider the quantity of 
wise talking which has passed in at one long ear 
of the world, and out at the other, without making 
the smallest impression upon its mind, I am some¬ 
times tempted for the fest of my life to try and do 
what seems to me rational, silently; and to speak 


no more. 

But were it only for the exciting of earnest talk, 
action is highly desirable, and is, in itself, adver¬ 
tisement of the be^. If, for instance, I had only 
.written in these letters that I disapproved of adver¬ 
tisements, and had gone on advertising the letters 
themselves, you would have passed by my statement 
contemptuously, as one in which I did not believe 
mySelfi But now, most of my readers are interested 
in the o|xnion, dispute it eagerly, and are ready to 
he^ patiently what I can say in its defence. 



^ % ■* Jl4 
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^ t J , 

'• \ * * ' f ' ’ A 

For main tktoJi <X % I i^r 
to my, odit««pood^ af B£lck 
'ou^t to read, booica, aa 3 ?<mi tako madbrniOft fey 
advke^ and not adwitiscment P»6rtia|J6, b«3we^> 
you do tak« me^^cme by advorti^ment, but ym 
will not, I auppoie, venture to call thu a mm 
proceeding'? Every good physician, at aH evetita, 
knows It to be an unwise (me, and will by no 
means consent to prodaim even his favourite |alls 
by the town-crier. But perhaps you have no 
literary physician,—no fnend to whom you can go 
and say, ** I want to learn what is true on such a 
subject—what book must I read?’* You prel«- 
exercising your independent judgment, and you 
expect me to appeal to it, by paying for llle 
insertion in all the penny papers of a paragra^ 
diiat may win your confidence. As, for instant 
Just published, the —fii number of " Fors ChS^ 
^ra,* containing the most important infomm^lt 
on the existing state of trade in Europe; and on 
all subjects interesting to the British Operative. 
Thousandfii thousand. Price jd* 7 for 3^. 6d, 
Propcnrtional abatement on large orders. No inteib-' 
gient workman should pass a day without acquaint”' 
ing entirely original views (xmtained 

in these ' 

You don^t want to bo advised in that manner, do 
you my ? but only to know that such a bookeaia^ 
What good would its existence do • you, if you 
not know whether it was wenth heading? 
you as rirh ft# Ctcesua, you have no^biadiie^ .tfe. 
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a sum as ^ 4 l uniess you are sure of 
money's worth. Ask some one who knows 
ifeod books from bad ones to tell you what to buy, 
ithd be cmitent. You will hear of 'For$,' so, in 
^ime;—if it be worth hearing of. 

But you hav^, no acquaintanoe, you say, among 
people who know good books from bad ones? 
Possibly not; and yet, half the poor gentlemen of 
England are fain now-a-days to live by selling their 
ofunions on this subject It is a bad trade, let me 
tetf them. Whatever judgment they have, likely to 
be useful to the human beings about them, may be 
expressed in few words; and those words of sacred 
advice ought not to be articles of commerce. Least 
r ||iall ought they to be so ingeniously concocted that 
idle headers may remain content with reading their 
eloquent account of a book, instead of the book 
itself. It is an evil trade, and in our company of 
*Mont Rose, we will have no reviewers; we will 
have, once for all, our book Gazette, issued every 
ist of January, naming, under alphabetical list of 
ai^hors and of titles, whatever serviceable or worthy 
writings have been published during the past year; 
and if, in the space of the year following, we have 
betofoe acquainted with the same thoroughly, our 
lime will not have been ill-spent, though we hcar^ 
of no new book for twelve months. And thd*^ 
ebeke of the books to be named, as well as the 
brief'accounts of them given in our Gazette, will be 
by .pm'Bons not paid for their opinions, and who will 
ndt, therefore, express themselves voluminously. 
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Moanti^ jotir new^^rs i»ekig jw 
AdviserS) I ;fDU to domvt that a ai»iibfir 
'Fi|rs’ is duly sent to aQ die principai onesr whoM 
editors nay notice it if they choose; hut 1 will not 
pay for their notice, nor for any man’s. 

These, then, are my immediate, reasons for not 
advertising. Indirect ones, I have, which weigh 
with me no less. 1 write this morning, wearily, 
and without spirit, being nearly deaf with the hell' 
ringing and bawling which goes on here, at Florence, 
ceaselessly, in advertisement of prayers, and wares; 
as if people could not wait on God for what they 
wanted, but God had to ring for them, like waiters, 
for what He wanted: and as if they could think 
of nothing they were in need of till the need 
suggested to them by bellowing at their doors, or 
bill-posting on their house-comers. Indeed, the 
fresco-painting of the bill-sticker is likely, so tar as 
1 see, to become the principal fine art of modem 
Europe: here, at all events, it is now the principal 
source of street efiect. Giotto’s time is past, like 
Oderigi’s; but the bill-poster succeeds: and the 
Ponte Vecchio, the principal thoroughfare across 
the Amo, is on one side plastered over with bills 
in the exact centre, while the other side, for various 
reasons not to be specified, is little available to 
passengers. 

The bills on the bridge are theatrical, announcing 
cheap operas; bat religious bills, inviting to ecde- 
siastical fostivities, are similarly plastered over the 
front of the church once called *^die Bride ” for its 
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; Mod the |»oiis bill^tickei^ paste theisi in- 
•g^aloiiisly in and out upon the sculptured hearings 
of die shields of the old Florentine knights. Poli« 
djcal biUsi in various stages of decompiositiony 
decorate the street-comers and sheds of the mar¬ 
kets ; and among the last year's rags of these one 
may still read here and there the heroic apostrophe, 
** Rome! or Death.” 

It never was clear to me, until now, what the 
desperately-minded persons who found themselves 
in that dilemma, wanted with Rome; and now it 
is quite clear to me that they never did want it,— 
but only the ground it was once built on, for finance 
offices and railroad stations: or, it may be, for new 
graves, when Death, to young Italy, as to old, comes 
without alternative. For, indeed, young Italy has 
just chosen the most precious piece of ground above 
Florence, and a twelfth-century church in the midst 
of it, to bury itself in, at its leisure; and make the 
summer air loathsome and pestiferous, from San 
Miniato to Arcetri, 

No Rome, I repeat, did young Italy want; but 
only the site of Rome. Three days before I left 
it, I went to see a piece not merely of the rampart, 
but of.the actual wall, of Tullius, which zealous Mr. 
Parker with fortunate excavation has just laid open 
on the Aventine. Ftfty feet of blocks of massy 
stone, duly laid; not one shifted; a wall which was 
just ei^teen hundred years old when Westminster 
Abbey’Was begun building. I went to see it mainly 
f&r your sakes, for after I have got past Theseus and 




^Serv^ 

^ liiefiides^ from tho meet slope of v^oeysri 
ihm king’s mH, me loc^s acro^ tlm ^ere 
Ondnimtas was found |ilongkiiig» aoacadiog to 
Livy I though^ you will find, in Smith’s Dicdoi^ 
a*y, that Mr. Niebuhr “has pointed out 0 the ia*- 
coQsistencies and impossibilities in this legend;** 
and that he is “ indined to regard it as altogether 
fahhlous.'* 

Veiy possibly it may be so, (not that, for my own. 
poor part, I attach much importance to Niebuhr's 
“ inclinations/*) but it is fatally certain that when¬ 
ever you begin to seek the real authority for legends, 
you will generally hnd that the ugly ones have good 
foundation, and the beautiful ones none. Be pre* 
pared for this; and remember that a lovely legend 
is aU the more fuecious when it has no foundS||||lill. 
Cindnnatus might actuaUy have been found 
ing beside the Tiber fifty times over; and 
have signified little to any one;—least to you 

""i ^ 

or me^ But if Cindnnatus never waiiv%o founds 

) 

nor ever existed at all in flesh and bloOd; but Ube 
great Roman nation, in its strength of conviction 
that manual labour in filling the ground was good 
and. honourable, invented a quite bodiless Cincm«» 
natus; and set him, according to its fancy, in 
furrolim of the field,, and put its own words Into 
his mouth, and gave the honour of its ancient deeds 
into bis ghostly hand; Ms fable, which has bo 
foundatiicm,---thk coinage of the brm atgl 
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a»iilfa« 3 e o# a mighty people, you and !-4)elimre 
had better read, and know, and t^e to heart, 


Of which at another time: the point in questbn 
Just now being that this same slope of the Aventine, 
under die wall of Tullius, falling to the shore of 
Tiber just where the Roman galleys used to be 
moored, (the marbles worn by the cables are still 
in the bank of it there,) and opposite the farm of 
Cindnnatus, commands, as you may suppose, fiesh 
ah* and a fine view,—and has just been sold on 
** building leases/* 

Sold, 1 heard, to an English company; but more 
probably to the agents of the society which is 
gradually superseding, with its splendid bills at 
all the street corners, the last vestiges of ** Roma, 
o mortc,**—^the *‘Societk Anonima,’* for providing 
lod|ings for company in Rome. 

Now this anonymous society, which is about to 
dcteupy itself in rebuilding Rome, is of course 
composed of persons who know nothing whatever 
l^but building. They also care about it as little 
as they know; but they take to building, because 
they expect to get interest for their money by 
%hch operation. Some of them, doubtless, are 
benevolent persons, who expect to benefit Italy 
by building, and think that, the more the benefit, 
the larger will be the dividend. Generally the 
notion of such a society would be that it 
iwas getting interest for its money in a most legiti- 
Way, by doing useful work, and that Roman 



iMklort mtid ItaliaD p{^|>eTity would ^ 
pFOiQoted by it. 

But ot^rve ia what its dividends wiU eonsi^. 
Knowing nothing about architectural nc^r caringi it 
neither can choosei nor will desire to choosei^an 
architect of merit It wili give its budlness to the 
person whom it supposes able to build the most 
attractive mansions at the least cost. Practically, 
the person who can and will do so, is the arriiitect 
who knows where to find the worst bricks, the worst 
iron, and the worst workmen, and who has mastered 
the cleverest tricks by which to turn these to ac¬ 
count. He will turn them to account by giving the 
'external effect to his edifices which he finds likely to 
be attractive to the majority of the public in seardi 
of lodging. He will have stucco mouldings, veneered 
balconies, and cast-iron pillars: but, as his own 
commission will be paid on the outlay, he will^,«as- 
suredly make the building costly in some way or 
other; and he can make it costly with least trouble to 
himself by putting into it, somewhere, vast masses 
of merely squared stone, chiselled so as tb employ / 
handicraftsmen on whose wages commission can bd 
charged, and who all the year round may be doing 
the same thing, without giving any trouble by asking 
for directions. Hence there will be assuredly in the 
new buildings an immense mass of merely squared 
or rusticated stones; for these appear magnificent 
to the public mind,—need no trouble in designing, 
pay a vast commission on the execution. 

The iutericr apartments wil^ of course, be mhde 
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possible; for the taste of tbe Euro- 
peaa pobiie Is at present practically directed by 
wcan«i of the town; these having the government 
Of the richest of our youth at the time when th<^ 
spend moat freely. And at the very time when the 
last vestiges of the heroic works of the Roman 
Monarchy are being destroyed, the i/ase fresco^ 
painting of the worst times of the Empire is being 
fedihfuUy copied^ with perfectly true lascivious in¬ 
stinct, for interior decoration. 

Of such architecture the anon3rmous society will 
produce the most it can; and lease it at the highest 
rents it can; and advertise and extend itself, so as, 
if possible, at last to rebuild, after its manner, all 
the great cities of Italy. Now the real moving 
powers at the bottom of all this are essentially tbe 
vanity and lust of the middle classes, all of them 
seeldng to live, if it may be, in a cheap palace, with 
as much cheap pleasure as they can have in it, and 
the airs of great people. By ‘cheap' pleasure, I 
mean, as I will show you in explaining the nature 
of cursed things, pleasure which has not been won 
by attention, or deserved by toil, but is snatched or 
forced by wanton passion. But the mechanical 
power which gives effect to this vanity and lust, is 
the instinct of the anonymous society, and of other 
such, to get a dividend by catering for them. 

It has chanced, by help of the Third Fors, (as 
again and again in the course of these letters the 
thing to my purpose has been brought before me 
|UBt I needed it,) that having" to speak of 




m the pointm aH Europe 
piinelple of it is, at tliia,. leonieot/doii^ ^ lao^ 
ntlsdiieC But, of course, all our great; hial4tug 
wodc is ROW earned oa is the sahse wa^; uor wili 
anjr architecture, properly so called, be now p@s« 
sible for many years in Europe. For true arclu* 
tecture is a thing which puts its builders to cost^ 
not which pays them dividends. If a society chose 
to organize itself to build the most beautiful houses, 
and the strongest that it could, either for art’s sake, 
or love’s; either palaces for itself, or houses for the 
poor ; such a society would build something worth 
looking at, but not get dividends. True archtlec'^ 
ture is built by the man who wmits a house f<Hr bim- 
and builds it to his own liking, at his own cost; 
not for Ms own gain, to the liking of other peopte*^ 
All orders of houses may be beautiful when they 
are thus built by their master to his own likings. 
Three streets from me, at this moment, is one 
the sixteenth century. The comer stones of it arf 
^ tet long by three broad, and two thkk-^fty 
courses of such, and the cornice; flawless stom^'; 
hud 1^ levd as a sea-horizon, so that die wsl|s 
become one solid ihass of unalterable rocki’^four 
set squa^ In mid^Flomiee, some hun¬ 
dred md tweUty feet from oomtoe to ground. The 
sum who meant to live in it built it so; and T^ian 
paMted Ms UttM i^iandrdaughter him. Hu gol 
BO ^videhd tef Ms buiMmg-^o pd;^t on Ms 
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. House and picture, absolute^ luitoucbed 
liqir timer t^en^dn to this day. 
i 0a the bills idkout me at Couistou there are also 
houses built by their owners, according to tbdr 
Bseens, and pleasure. A few loose stones gathered 
out c£ the fields, set one above another to a man’s 
he^t from the ground; a branch or two of larch, 
set gable-wise across them,—on these some turf, cut 
from the neat peat moss. It is enough : the owner 
gets no dividend on his building; but he has covert 
from wind and rain, and is honourable among the 
sons of Eardi. He has built as best he could, to 
bis own mind. 

You think that there ought to be no such differ¬ 
ences in habitation: that nobody should live in a 
palace, and nobody under a heap of turf? But if 
ever you become educated enough to know some¬ 
thing about the arts, you will like to see a palace 
biutt in noble manner; and if ever you become 
educated enough to know something about men, 
you will love some of them so well as to desire that 
^ least they should live in palaces, though you 
(Cannot But it will be long now before you can 
know much, either about arts or men. The one 
pomt you may be assured of is, that your happiness 
does not at all depend on the size of your house— 
(or, if it does, rather pn its smallness than large¬ 
ness); but depends entirely on your having peace- 
fiii and safe possession of it—-on your habits of 
Iseeping it clean and in order—on the materials of it 
Uitstworthyi if they are no more than stone 
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md 08 oooieatsiient wi^ tt^ so tti8l 

gra4M8lly you my meud it to yout udod^ liy 
day, atid leave it to 3^ur chiklTen a better home 
than it wa«u. ' ‘ ^ 

To your children, and to theirs, ^desiring for &em 
that diey may live as you have lived ; and not st4ve 
to forget you, and stammer when suiy one asks who 
you wm'e, because, fewsooth, they have become fine 
folks by your help. 

Euston Hotel, August . 

Thus far 1 had written at Florence. To-day I 
received a severe lesson from a frienciwhose teaching 
is always serviceable to me, of which the main effect 
was to show me that I had been wrong in allowing 
myself so far in the habit of jesting, either in these 
letters, or in any other of my books, on grave sub¬ 
jects ; and that although what little play 1 had p^- 
mitted, rose, as 1 told you before, out of the natufe^ 
of the things spoken of, it prevented many readers 
frmn understanding me rightly, and was an offence 
to The second effect of the lesson was to 

slK^w^'mo-how vain it was, in the present state of 
£x^lisb literature and mind, to expect anybody to 
attend to the re^ force of the words 1 wrote; and 
that it would be hj^r to spare myself much of the 
trouble I took, in goosing diem, and try to 
things explained by reiteration instead of precision, 
or^ if 1 was too proud to do that, to write kss my¬ 
self, and only urge your attention, or aid it,- to other 
people's happier sayings. Which indeed 1 meant to 
do, as ' Fors' went on; for 1 have always thought 
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,' tt^forceiaf p<N!%iia8ion might beohtftm^ 

atkl arranging what others have 
j 9^ than by painfully sayii^ it again in one's own 
way. ‘ And since as to the matter which I have to 
teadi you, all the great writers and thinkers of the 
world are agreed, without any exception whatsoever, 
It is certain -1 can teach you better in other men's 
words Uian my own, if I can lay my hand at once 
on what 1 want of them. And the upshot of the 
lesson, and of my meditation upon it, is, that hence¬ 
forward to the end of the year I will try very 
^seriously to explain, as I promised, step by step, 
the things put questionably in last year's letters. 
We will conclude therefore first, and as fast as we 
can, fiSe debate respecting interest of money which 
was opened in my letter of January, 1871. 

'An impatient correspondent of mine, Mr. W. C. 
Slllar, who has long been hotly engaged in testify¬ 
ing pid>Hcly against the wickedness of taking inte¬ 
rest, writes to me that all I say is mysterious, that I 
am hound to speak plainly, and, above eveiythjng, 
if 1 think taking interest sinful, not to bold hank 
stock. 

Once for all, then, Mr. Sillar is wholly right as 
to the abstract fact that lending for gain is sinful; 

y- rt 

and he has, in various pamphlets, shown unan¬ 
swerably that whatever is said either in the Bible, 
,qr hs apy other good and ancient book, respecting 
is intended by the writers to apfJy to the 
rwteiving of interest, be it ever so little. But Mr. 
has allowed this idea to take possession of 
t 2D 
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l>ody wul; * aa4 Just 'a^;lbft^ 

zaitk about abortion xd usury as Bom other 
arc about the liquor i)|wa Now of course i. 
kenness is raischicvoas, and usury is roischiew»% 
and whoredom is mischievous,^ and idleness h 
misdiievous. But we cannot reform tlie wor^ 
by pleaching temperance only, nor. refusal of 
interest only, nor chastity only, nor industry only, 

I am myself more set on teaching healthful in¬ 
dustry than anything else, as the beginning of 
redemption; then, purity of heart and body; 
rAp get these taught, I know that nobody so tau^t 
will either get drunk, or, in any unjust manner, , 
"either a borrower or a lender be.” But I e*!^ 
also far higher results than either of these, on which, 
being utterly bent, I am very careless about suA 
minor matters as the present conditions cither, oi 
English brewing or banking. I hold bank stock 
simply because I suppose it to be safer than any 
other stock, and I take the interest of it, because 

* I have not time to ask Mr. SilWs permis^, but to 
mxdos few assuming it, to print the follo^ ^rUon of a letter I 
have had vej^great pleasure in receivingftott him tie 

“You wrong me in sayhi I have entirely give® ^ 

tto question. I am Q^J»ied in saving our lovely ^ 

poUiSon, and endeavouring (no easy task, 1 ^ you,) to k 
£i|y ptSIrtice, the pritK^les you teach. 1 wish you could see our 

wq% 8 at Crossness. ‘ . v • it 

«The reason why I mlusmfy attack this v«» » 

the «ly one wtoh is not attacked frcra 
fcoorwentbatitisavice. I have suidi confidence m the 
of Englishmen that I belim* thqr would 

if tW M the least idea of its amracternnd mischievims imtWft, 
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takmg .interest is, in the abstract, as wrong 
^ war, the entire iabric of society is at present so 
, connected with both usury and war, that it is not 
possible violently to withdraw, nor wisely to set 
example^of withdrawing, from either evil. I entirely, 
in the abstract, disapprove of war;. yet have the 
profoundest sympathy with Colonel Yea and his 
fusiliers at Alma, and only wish 1 had been there 
with diem. 1 have by no means equal sympathy 
either with bankers or landlords; but am certain 
that for the present it is better that 1 receive my 
dividends as usual, and that Miss Hill should con¬ 
tinue to collect my rents in Marylebone. 

'^Ananias over again, or worse,” Mr. Sillar will 
probably exclaim, when he reads this, and invoke 
lightning against me. I will abide the issue of his 
invocation, and only beg him to observe respecting 
either ancient or modern denunciations of interest, 
that they are much beside the mark unless they are 
accompanied with some explanation of the manner 
in which borrowing and lending, when necessary, 
dun be carried on without it. Neither are often 
necessary^ heaitllly^ states of society; but they 
always must remain so to some extent; and the 
njsme Mount of Pity,” * given still in French and 
Indian to the pawnbroker's shop, descends from a 


* Hie*‘Mount ” is the heap of money in store for lending with¬ 
out intarest. You shall have a picture of it in next number, as 
dtawn ty a brave landscape painter four hundred years ago; and 
it will ultHnately be one of the crags of our own Mont Rose; and 
in^eU should be, for it was first raised among the rocks of Italy by a 
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'boirai am ^a. 
prudent, and the lendin* kind; how «»»«. 
viat than kind lendit^ at interest usually «> S»M 
suppose, do not need to be told; but how much 
otherwise than prudent nearly aU borrowing is, a^ 
aho« everything, trade on a tage scale on bor^ 
camtal, it is vwy necessary fw us all to ^d. 
And for a beginning of other peoidc’s w<^s, 

«e some quoted by Mr. SilUr from a woA on ^ 
Labour question recently pubUshed in Cwa^ 
which, though common-place, and evidemtly ttie 
expressions of a person hnperfectiy educated, are 
true, earnest, and worth your reading: 

“These Scripture usury laws, then, are for no 
particular race and for no particular time. They lie 
at the very foundations of national |uogress a 
wealth. They form the only great safeguards of 
Ubam, and are the security of civil s^y, and the 
strength and protection of commerce itsdf. Lrt i» 
beware, for our own sakes, how we lay our ^ 
upon the harriers whfeh God has reared around m 

bumble dwclling of the latouring man. .. . ^ 

“Bpsinese. itse^ is a pleasure, bm U is the 
qu^iieities and bwcdeiw of bu siness arising all out of 

morit. far to Il« pw «S« ^t 

n<wd«w> who «.« ««»to ow 

lytM. . to frfeaikli 11. of G«tJ»W 

jiod 
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4 ebl system^ iirtiidi have taused so many aching 
and so many broken hearts. What count-- 
muldtndesi during the last three hundred years, 
ha/vt gone down to bankruptcy and shame—what 
fak prospects have been for ever blighted—what 
hap^y homes desolated—what peace destroyed— 
what ruin and destruction have ever marched hand 
in hand with this system of debt, paper, and usury! 
Verily its sins have reached unto heaven and its 
intquiims are very great. 

‘*What shall the end of these things be? God 
only knoweth. I fear the system is beyond a cure. 
All the great interests of humanity are overborne 
by it, and nothing can flourish as it ought till it is 
taken out of the way. It contains within itself, as 
we have at times witnessed, most potent elements 
of destruction which in pne hour may bring all its 
riches to nought.” 

Here, lastly for this month, is another piece of 
Marmontel for you, describing an ideal landlord's 
mode of ^'investing” his money; losing, as it ap¬ 
pears, half his income annually by such investment, 
by no means with aching pillows” or broken 
hearts for the result (By the way, for a lesson in 
^Writitig, observe that I know the Canada author to 
be imperfectl}’’ educated merely by one such phrase 
^ ^adiing pillow”—for pillows don't ache—and 
i^gatn, 1;^ his thinking it religious and impressive to 
isii^ ** knc^weth ” instead of ** knows*”) But listen to 



^ the ef ^is. 

Hved a kind of Pl^oscfiier^ not an M on^ M 
In the prime xd lile^ who, alter ha^g en^oj^ 
everydiing that he eodd dudng six m^ths of the 
jear in town, was in the habit of coming to enjoy 
six months of his own company in a wluptuous 
solitude. He presently came to call upon Elise. 
'You have the reputation of a wise man, sir,’ she 
said—^'tell me, what is your plan of Kfe?’ 'My 
plan, madame ? 1 have never had any,’ answered 
tjhe count. 'I do everything that amuses me. 1 
seek everything that I like, and I avoid with care 
everything that annoys or displeases me.’ 'Do 
you live alone, or do you see people?’ asked 
Elise. '1 see sometimes our clergyman, whom 1 
lecture on morals. I chat with labourers, who are 
better informed than all oi^r servants. I ^ve balls ' 
to little village girls, the prettiest in the world. 

I arrange little lotteries for them, of laceav^i^id 
ribands.* (Wrong, Mr. Philosopher: as inany 
ribands as you please; but no lotteries.) ' What ? ’ 
said Eliscj with great surprise, 'do those sort 
people know what love is ? ’ ' Better than we do, 
madame—^better than we do a hundred times; they 
love each ot^ 10m turtle-doves—they make me 
wii 0 i to be Buried myself?* 'You will confess, 
boi^ver/ said Ell^i 'that they love widiout auy 
' Nay, madame, ddfcacy is X refinemant 
of arb-^they have ozdy therinstincts of nature; but, 
indeed,^^ltey have in feding what we have (mly 
in fancy., I have tried, like another, to love, j{pd 
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jlo lie in the towii,-^there* caprice and 

arrange everything, or derange it:—here, 
tli^re is true liking, and true choice. You will 
see in the course of the gaieties 1 give them, how 
^lese simple and tender hearts seek each other, 
without knowing what they are doing.' 'You 
give me,' replied Elise, ' a picture of the country I 
little expected; everybody says those sort of people 
arc so much to be pitied.* ' They were so, madarae, 
some years since; but I have found the secret 
of rendering their condition more happy.' ‘ Oh ! 
you must tell me your secret!' interrupted Elise, 
with vivacity. ' 1 wish also to put it in practice.’ 
' Nothing can be easier,' replied the count,—' this 
is what I do: I have about two thousand a year 
of income; I spend five hundred in Paris, in the 
two visits that I make there during the year,—five 
hundred more in my country-house,—and I have 
a thousand to spare, which I spend on my ex¬ 
changes.* ' And what exchanges do you make ? ’ 
* Well,* said the count, ‘ I have fields well cultivated, 
mesdows well watered, orchards delicately hedged, 
and planted with care.' 'Well! what then?' ‘Why, 
l^cas, Blaise, and Nicholas, my neighbours, and 
my good friends, have pieces of land neglected or 
worn out; they have no money to cultivate them. 
I give them a bit of mine instead, acre for acre; 
and the same space of land which hardly fed^them, 
enfichf^ them in two l^sprvests; the earth whidi 
is. iingrateful under their hands, becomes fertile in 
mot, 1 choose the seed for it, the way of digging. 




Hiose ^ my ^ ^ That b 

cried £Use; ^jou kno^ then the art ’^rkseltiiBid^ 

* 1 karn a Hide of it^ madame; every day, I oppoee , 
the tlmoiies of the savants to the' expenmice ^ tlie 
peasant. I try to correct what X find wrong in die 
reasonings of the one, and in *die practice of tl!^ 
Ofthm*.' * That is an amusing study; but how you 
ott^ht to be adored then in these cantons! these 
poor labourers must regard you as their £Edherl^ 
*On each side, we love each other very much^ 
madame/ ” 

This is all very pretty, but falsely romantic, and 
not to be read at all with the unqualified respect 
due to the natural truth of the passages T bdpsf^. 
quoted to you fix>m Marmontel. He wrote this 
partly in the facpe of beguilix^ foolish and selfish 
persons to the unheard-of amusement of doing some 
good to their fellow-creatures; but partly also in 
really erroneous sentiment, his own character having 
sttfiisred much deterioration by his compliance with 
the manners of the Court in the period immediate 
preceding the Fr^ch Revolution. Many of the 
fiiise rdations bc^&een th^ rich and'poor, which 
could not but endfin such catastrophe, are indicated 
in the above-qnoteil 'passage. There is no recogni* 
tien^ of duty on ^^er aidet the iant^ord ^joys 
hkaself benevolent^i. and the labourers reodve 
benefits In jfiadd gratitude without bdng i^ther 
provohed or mstriK^tod to hel^ themselvee* Their, 
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ecmditio]!i is sssusied to be tiecessatily 
uotess oootinually relieved; while their 
libusehold virtue and honour are represented (truly) 
as purer than those of their masters. The Revo* 
Itttion could not do away with this fatal anomaly; 
to this day the French peasant is a better man 
than his lord; and no government will be possible 
in France until she has learned that all authority, 
before it can be honoured, must be honourable. 

But, putting the romantic method of operation 
aside, the question remains whether Marmontel is 
right in his main idea that a landlord should rather 
tahe £2^000 in rents, and return £1,006 in help to 
his tenants, than remit the 1,000 of rents at once. 
To which I reply, that it is primarily better for the 
State, and ultimately for the tenant, that admini* 
strative power should be increased in the landlord’s 
hands; but that it ought not to be by rents which 
he can change at his own pleasure, but by fixed 
dutt^ Under State law. Of which, in due time I 
do not say in my next letter, for that would be mere 

defiance of the Third Fors. 

* 

Ever faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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^ Draxon thus hy SANO|to Botticelli. 
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THE MOUNT OP COMPASSION 

Brantwood, 

My Friends,— ustk September, 

I AM to-day to begin explaining to you the 
meaning of my own books, which, some people will 
ifsU. you, is an egotistical and impertinent thing for 
ati author to do. My own view of the matter is, 
that it is generally more ^otistical and impertinent 
to explain the meaning of other people^s books,— 
which, nevertheless, at this day in England, many 
young and inexperienced persons are paid for pre¬ 
tending to do. What intents I have had, myself, 
therefm^ in this ‘ Fors Clavigera,* and some other 
lately published writings, i will take on me to tell 
you, without more preamble. 

And first, for their little vignette stamp of roses 
on title-page. It is copied from the clearest bit of 
the pattern of the petticoat of Spring, where it is 
drawn tight over her thigh, in Sandro Botticellis 
picture of her, at Florence. I drew it on the wood 
myself, and Mr. Burgess cut it; and it is on all my 
title-opages, because whatever I now write is meant 
to help In founding the society called of ‘Monte 

Rosa; '—see the seventeenth of these letters, p 336. 
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rdemite beiWteri ©bsarv% h 
pinnti^ (XVII. 33^ ^ ^ 

And I CQ|>ied thin frotn S^dip Bo^icdll, 


fojr two reasons: firsts thiit no man ^as cv«r yet 
drawn^ and none is likely to draw for many a day,, 
roses as well as Sandro has drawn them; secondly, 
because be was the only painter of Italy who 
thoroughly felt and' understood Dante; and the 
only one. also who understood the thoughts of 
Heathens and Christians equally, and could in a 
measure paint both Aphrodite and the Madcmna. 
So that he is, on the whole, the most universal of 
painters; and, take him all in all, the greatest 
Florentine workman: and I wish you to know with 
Dante’s opinions, his, also, on all subjects of im¬ 
portance to you, of which Florentines could judge. 

And of his life, it is proper for you immediately 
to know thus much: or at least, that so much was 
current gossip about it in Vasari’s time,-—that, 
when be was a boy, he obstinately refused to learn 
either to read, write, or sum; (and I heartily wish 
all boys would and could do the same, till they 
were at least as old as the illiterate Alfred,) 
w^rmtpon his father, ^‘d^urbed by these eccen¬ 
tric habits of his son, turned him over in despair 
to 4 gossip of his^ caled Botticello, who was a 
goh^smitbu’* 

on this, note two things; the first, diat aH 
die great early Italian masSars of painti^ ax^ 
sci;^ure, without mteepthm, by being gold<« 

appmattoi; ^ second, that they all ^ 
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so indebted to, and formed by the mas- 
l^ter^^raltsman who had mainly disciplined thdr 
whether in work on gold or marble, that 
they practically considered him their father, and 
took his name rather than their own; so that most 
of the great Italian workmen are now known, not 
by their own names, but by those of their masters,"* 
the master being himself often entirely forgotten by 
the public, and eclipsed by his pupil; but immortal 
in his pupil, and named in his name. Thus, our 
Sandro, Alessandro, or Alexander’s own name was 
Filipein; which name you never heard of, I sup¬ 
pose, till now: nor I, often, but his master’s was 
Botticello; of which roaster we nevertheless know 
only that he so formed, and informed, this boy, 
that thenceforward the boy thought it right to be 
called Botticello’s Sandro,” and nobody elsc’s. 
Which in Italian is Sandro di Botticello; and that 
is abbreviated into Sandro Botticelhl So, Fran¬ 
cesco Francia is short for Francesco di Francia, or 
‘^Franda's Francis,” though nobody ever heai^, 
except thus, of his master the goldsmith, Francia. 
But his own name was RaibolinL So, Philip 
Brundleschi is short for Brunellesco’s Philip, Bru- 
ncKesco being his father’s Christian name, to show 
how much he owed to his father’s careful training; 
(the family name was Lippo;) and, which is e 
prettiest instance of all, ’’Piero della Francesca, 

■ ^ Or of their itotive towns or villages.-these being recognisea as 
QlSItetei.Biso. 



meftns ^ P^^ar; * bectase be wts cb}^^ 

touned by Im mofberi Fraziceedil JUt of whidi' 
b^ ym to take to hean^ and meditate on, ccmeet^^ 
ing J^aatership and Pnpilage. 

But to neturn to Sandro* 

Having learned prosperously how to manage gdd, 
he takes a fancy to know how to manage colour; 
and is put by his good father under, as it chanced, 
the best master in Florence, or the world, at that 
time—the Monk Lippi, whose work is the finest, 
out and out, that ever monk did; which 1 attribute, 
myself, to what is usually considered faultful in 
him,—^his having run away with a pretty novice out 
of a convent 1 am not jesting, 1 assure you, in 
the least; but how can 1 possibly help the na^re of 
things, when tAai chances to be laughable?^ Kay, 
if you think of it, perhaps you will not find it so 
laughable that Zippi should be the only monk (if 
this be a fact), who ever did good painter's work. 

Be that as it may, Lippi and his pupil were happy 
in each other; and the boy soon became a smiter of 
colour, or colour^smith, no less than a gold-smidi; 
and eventually an ** Alexander the Coppersmidi/' 
also, not inimical to St Paul, and for whom ChHstiaii 
peo^ may wish, not revengefully, ** the Lord reward 
him according to his wmrks,*^ though he was bun, 
Demetrius^ike, sometime^' to shrine Diana. And 
he painted, for a b^^nruag, a figure of Fortitude; 
and then, one of St. Jerome, and then, one of our 
Lady, and then, one of Pallaa, and then, one of 
Venus with the Graois and Zephyrs, and especSaHy 
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tlH S|>{iQg af<M?esmd with flowery petticoats; and, 
Anally, flie Assumption of our Lady, with the Patri¬ 
archs, the Prophets, the Apostles, the Evangelists, 
the Martyrs, the Confessors, the Doctors, the Virgins, 
and the Hierarchies. It is to be presumed that by 
this time be had learned to read, though we hear 
nothing of it, (rather the contrary, for he is taunted 
late in life with rude scholarship,)—and then paints 
under notable circumstances, of which presently, 
the calling of Moses, and of Aaron, and of Christ,— 
all well preserved and wonderful pieces, which no 
person now ever thinks of looking at, though they 
are the best works of pictorial divinity extant in 
Europe. And having thus obtained great honour 
and ris^utation, and considerable sums of money, he 
squati^yt^d all the last away; and then, returning 
to Florence, set himself to comment upon and illus¬ 
trate Dante, engraving some plates for that purpose 
which I will try to give you a notion of, some day. 
And at this time, Savonarola beginning to make 
himself heard, and founding in Florence the com¬ 
pany of the Piagnoni, (Mourners, or Grumblers, as 
opposed to the men of pleasure,) Sandro made a 
Grumbler of himself, being then some forty years 
old; and,—his new master being burned in the 
great square of FloT’cnce, a year afterwards (149^)^ 
--^lecame a Grumbler to |»urpose; and doing what 
he could to show ‘*che c^osa h la fede,” namely, in 
cmgraving SavonaroIa^s ** Triumph of Faith,” fell 
sadder, wiser, and poorer, day by day; until he 
became a poor bedesman of Lorenzo de^ Medici; and 
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W «li*al aa4 Mei»«l hi| of 

I ^pe wc may call discrimkt^ diarits/^ dkd pe»0^ 
fidly in his ifty-eighth year, havlag iivtd a g^irioiis 
life f and was buried at Fldreuce* in die Church -d ' 
all Saints, three hundred and fifty-seven yws ago. . 

So much for my vignette. For my title, see II. ap, 
and XIIL 20 . I mean it, as you will see by the 
passage, to be read, in English, as ** Fortune 
the NaUbeaier,” and that the book itself should 


^low you how to form, or make, diis Fmrtun^ see 
die fifth sentence down the page, in IL 20; and 


compare 111. 41, 42. 

And in the course of the first year's letters, 1 
tried gradually to illustrate to you certain general 
propositions, which, if I had set them down in ftutn 
at once, nnght have seemed to you too startUng, 
mr disputable, to be discussed with patience. So- 
1 trfed to lead you into some discussion of them 
first, and now hope that you may endure the cleaitr 
statement of them, as fellows:— 

Proposition I. (I. i, 2).— The Eng^ n^ioo 
is beginnir^ another group of ten years, emply In 
purse, empty in stomach, wxd in a ^atc of ten^fied 
hoi^lity, to every <^er nation under the sun. 

I. assert thfe very fintnly and 4Miriou^y. But in 
' die course of these papers every important assertion 
' ondw oppo^ aodeshallbc fairly insert^; so that 
you lhay consider of them at your feisuze. Here fe 
one, for instance, fiom, die M&mktg Ppsi of Satnr* 
ih sf year The obundy is at 
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tfte loomenfe in a state of such unexampled 

pwk^iity that it is actually suffering irom the very 
^perabundaiuse eff its riches. . . . Coals and meat 
are at femine prices^ we are threatened with a strike 
among the bakers, and there is hardly a single 
depar^nent of industry in which the cost of produc¬ 
tion has not been enhanced/’ 

This is exceedingly true; the Morning Po^t ought 
to have congratulated you further on the fact that 
the things produced by this greater cost are now 
tasually good for nothing : Hear on this head, what 
Mr. Emerson said of us, even so far back as 1856 
(and we have made much inferior articles since 
then). ** England is aghast at the disclosure of her 
fraud Ip, the adulteration of food, of drugs, and of 
almost every fabric in her mills and shops; finding 
that milk will not nourish, nor sugar sweeten, nor 
bi^d satisfy, nor pepper bite the tongue, nor glue 
stick. In true England all is false and forged. . . . 
^ is-rare to find a merchant who knows why a 
crids occurs in trade,—why prices rise or fall, or 
who knows the' mischief of paper money.* In the 
culmination of National Prosperity, in the annexa- 
ribneff countries; building of ships, depdts, towns; 
in the mflux of tons of gold and silver; amid the 
chuckle of chancdlors and financiers, it was found 
that bread rose to famine prices, that the yeoman 
was forced to sell his cow and pig, his tools, and 

Or the use of it, Mr. Emerson should have added. 

P. 
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|K>aivrat«9 was toucbiag lh« iif rain*” * 
Proposition I t (t 3).-«'Of such pxiosiieri^ Ihr 
one, have^seen entmg^, and will endure it no lon^ 
quietly; but will set aside some^part of my income’ 
to help, if anybody else will join me, in forming a 
National store instead of a National Debt; and will 
explain to you as I have time and power, how to 
avoid auch distress in future, by adhering io the 
elementary principles of Human Economy, which 
have been of late wilfully entombed under pyramids 
of falsehood. 


** Wilfully; ” note this grave word in my second 
proposition; and invest a shilling in the purchase of 
* Bishop^ Berkeley on Money/ being extracts from 
his * Querist/ by James Harvey, Liverpool, f At. 
the bottom of the twenty-first page you will find 
tins query, Whether the continuous efforts on ttes 
pajjl. of the Times, the Telegraph,% the 

tidily News, and the daily newspapl$)^4g|«|^ 
and also of moneyed men generally, ^ co^KImI 
money and capital, be the result of ig^ance^ or 
design,” : 

Of ^orance in great part, doubtl^gi ^^moneyed 
men, generally,” are ignorant enoi^JPto believe and 
assert anything; , but it is noti^ble that their 


* Traits:/ (RouTl*KDSd 1B56). p 95. 

f l^vost. Henrietta Osrent Gavrioi. 
t the Tti^repk lias aivrays seenied to toe to play faker riian 
the rest. The words daily newspaper' press’* are, iS coarse, to6 
getwral. 
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^4>r^Qce always tells on their own side;^ and 
the Times and Economist are now nothing more 
than passive instruments in their hands. But 

neither they, nor their organs, would long be able 
to assert untruths in Political Economy, if the 
nominal professors of the science would do their 
duty in investigation of it. Of whom I now 
choose, for direct personal challenge, the Professor 
at Ccftnbridge; and, being a Doctor of Laws of 
his own University, and a Fellow of two colleges 
In mine, I charge him with having insufficiently 
investigated the principles of the science he is 
appointed to teach. 1 charge him with having 
advanced in defence of the theory of Interest on 
Mon^^ four arguments, every one of them false, 
"and false with such fallacy as a child ought to 
have been able to detect. I have exposed one of 
these fallacies at page 17 of the first letter, and the 
others at page 363 to 366, of the eighte^h 
this book, and I now publicly call on 
Pt^hwisor Fawcett either to defend, or retract, the 
statemeiWs so impugned. And this open challenge 
cannot be ignored by Professor Fawcett, on the 
I^ea that f^oIMcal Economy is his province, and 
not mine. « i|jy tnan holding definite position 
as a scholar in either University, challenged me 
publicly and gravely with having falsely defined an 
elementary principle of Art, I should hold itself 
bound to answer him, and I think public opinion 
would ratify my decision. 


♦ Compare ‘ Miinera Pulveris,^ 1140« 



1 



PRb'HJSITtOK ‘ 

^ distress into wVidi yoa Imw f^ion t» in 
own handfi^ la nowise 4 <^)eads on nC 

government or modes of election* ^ 

But you most make the mosU oC what forms of. 
government you hsvc got, by choosing honc^ . men 
to work diem (if you choose at all), and prep^*- 
toriiy, by honestly obeying thenii and in all possibk 
ways, making honest m^ of yourselves; and if it 
be indeed, now imjiossibl^as I heard the clergyman 
declare at Matlock—(IX. 176) for any honest roan 
to live by trade in England, amending the methods 
of English trade in the necessary particul^s, until 
it becomes possible for honest men to live by it 
again. In the meantime resolving that you, for 
your part, will do good work, whether you live by 

it or die—(II. 39). 

Proposition IV. (I. 8-11).—Of present par- 
liaMnts and governments you have mainly to 
enquire what they want with your money when they 
demand it. And that you may do this inleHigcndy, 
you are to remember that only a certain ^ quantity j 
of money exists at any ^ven time, and t^t yw 
first business must be to ascertain the avail^ 
amount of and ntfhat it is available for. 
yon do put *moie money ihto rich peopb's 
whep yon, succeed^^in putting into rich 
peoi^’s heads diat they wfeat somcdiing to^y 
which they had no occasion for yesterday* What 
they pay jwm for one thing, they cannot for anc^l^^, 
and if they now spemd their incomes, dicy can spend 
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Which you will find they dO| and always 
done, smd can, in fact, neither spend more, 
nor less-^this income being indeed the quantity of 
food their land produces, by which all art and 
all manufacture must be supported, and of which 
no art or manufacture, except such as are directly 
and wisely employed on the land, can produce a 
morsel. 

Proposition V. (II. 22). —You had better take 
care of your squires. Their land, indeed, only 
belongs to them, or is said to belong, because they 
seized it long since by force of hand, (compare the 
quotation from Professor Fawcett at p. xix. of the 
preface to * Munera Pulveris,’) and you may think 
you have precisely the same right to seize it now, 
for yourselves, if you can. So you have, precisely 
the same right,—that is to say, none. As they had 
no right to seize it then, neither have you now. 
The land, by divine right, can be neither theirs nor 
yours, except under conditions which you wifi not 
ascertain by fighting. In the meantime, by the law 
of England, the land is theirs; and your first duty 
as Englishmen is to obey the law of England, be 
it just or unjust, until it is by due and peaceful 
deliberation altered, if alteration of it be needful, 
and to be sure that you are able willing to 
obey good laws, before you seek to alter unjust 
ones fll For you cannot know whether they 

are ljusf or not until you are just yourselves. 
Ateo, yom- race of squires, considered merely as 
an animal one, is very precious; and you had 



s' ' 

lietler’ see wliai yoiy can of H# l^elbaie 
ym let it lyi extinct, like the DodpV soiie 
ctiwr such exists in mf part of this rotmd little 
world: and, once destroyed, it wih be^^long before 
it develops itself again from M|* Darwin's genno 
cells. 

Proposition VL (V. 101-102).-—But, if you can, 
honestly, you had better become minute squires 
yourselves. The law of England nowise forbids 
your buying any land which the squires are wili» 
mg to part with, for such savings as you may have 
ready. And the main proposal made to you in this 
book is that you should so economize till you can 
indeed become diminutive squires, and develope 
accordingly into some proportionate fineness of 
race. 

Proposition VII. (II. 23).—But it is perhaps not 
equally necessary to take care of your capitalists, or 
so-called * Employers.' For your real employer is 
the public; and the so-called employer is only a 
mediator between the ptiblic and you, whose medi¬ 
ation is perhaps more costly than need be, to. you 
both. So that it will be well for you to consid^ 
I10W far, without such intervention, you may succeed 
in employing yourselves; and my seventh propo¬ 
sition is accordingly that some of you, mid all, m 
somi^ proporthm, should be cbinutive capitalists, 
as well as diminutive squires, yet under a novel 
oondition, as follows:— 

P&OPOSlTtON VIIL—^Observe, first, that in the 
ancient and hith^to existent conchtion of ^ings, 
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ilie squune t$ essentially an idle person who has 
possession of land, and lends it, but does not use 
it ; and the capitalist is essentially an idle person, 
who has possession of tools, and lends them, but 
does not use them; while the labourer, by defini¬ 
tion, is a laborious person, and by presumption, a 
penniless one, who is obliged to borrow both land 
and tools; and paying, for rent on the one, and 
profit on the other, what will maintain the squire 
and capitalist, digs finally a remnant of roots, where¬ 
with to maintain himself. 

These may, in so brief form, sound to you very 
radical and international definitions, 1 am glad, 
therefore, that (though entirely accurate) they are 
not mine, but Professor Fawcett’s. You will find 
them quoted from his * Manual of Political Eco¬ 
nomy’ in my eleventh letter (p. 216). He does 
not, indeed, in the passage there quoted, define the 
capitalist as the possessor of tools, but he does so 
quite clearly at the end of the fable quoted in I. I 7 »— 
** The plane is the symbol of all capital,” and the 
paragraph given in XI. 216, is, indeed, a most faith¬ 
ful statement of the present condition of things, 
which is, practically, that rich people are paid for 
being rich, and idle people are paid for being idle, 
and busy people taxed for being busy. Which does 
Usot appear to me a' stale of matters much longer 
tenable; but rather, and this is my 8th Proposition 
(XI. 219), that land should belong to those who can 
use it, and tools to those who can use t^m; or, 
as a less revolutionary, and instantly practicable, 





mm 


'|i^dpo$alf that’ m^ hssm' hmti 
fl^doid usethem. ’t; ^''1 

^."ftlOPOSllt$>W IX. add laitt:—»To know the **n0t** 
either of land or tods, you mast kooai^^ what iise&l 
thini^ ean^be grown from the one, and nmde wi^ 
the other* ,|Lnd therefore to know what is useld, 
and what usdessi and be skilful to provide'die 
one, and wise to state the other, is the first need for 
ail industrious men. Wherefore, I propose that 
schools should be established, wherein the use of 
land and tools shall be taught conclusively-in 
other words, the sciences of agriculture (with 
associated river and sea-culture); and the node 
arts and exercises of humanity. 


Now you cannot but see how impossible it would 
have been for me, in beginning these letters, to 
have started with a formal announcement of these 


their proposed contents, even now startling enough, 
probably, to some of my readers, after nearly two 
years' preparatory talk. You must see also how 
in speaking of so wide a subject, it is not pos¬ 
sible to complete the conversation respecting each 
pmt of it at once, and set that aside; but it is 
necessaty to touch on each head by little and 
little, Yet in the course of desultory talk, I have 
been endeavounug^ to eidiibit to you, essentiady, 
these six foiiowihg things, fiai!idy,-^A, the ^netal 
dkarhcler and use of squires; i|, the g^eral chat^ 
actor and mischkvoumiess of cafxtalists; C, die 
nature of money; D, the nature of useful things; 
dm method of finance winch Obtain money;' 
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1^, m^liods of woi% which obtain nsefiil 

To ^ese “six points” 1 have indeed directed my 
own thoughtSi and endeavoured to direct yours, 
perseveringly, throughout these letters, though to 
each point as the Third Fors might dictate; that is 
to say, as light was thrown upon it in my mind by 
what mi^t be publicly taking place at the time, or 
by any incident happening to me personally. Only 
it chanced that in the course of the first year, 1871, 
one thing which publicly took place, namely the 
siege and burning of Paris, was of interest so un¬ 
expected that it necessarily broke up what little 
consistency of plan I had formed, besides putting 
me into a humour in which I could only write inco¬ 
herently; deep domestic vexation occurring to me 
' at the same time, till I fell ill, and my letters and 
vexations had like to have ended together. So I 
must now patch the torn web as best I can, by 
giving you reference to what bears on each of the 
above six heads in the detached talk of these twenty 
months, (and I hope also a serviceable index at the 
two years' end ); and, if the work goes on,—But I 
had better keep all Ifs out of it. 

Meantime, with respect to point A, the general 
character and use of squires, you will find the mean- 
of the word ‘ Squire' given in II. 22, as being 
threefbld, like that of Fors. First, it means a rider; 
or in more full and perfect sense, a master or governor 
erf beasts: signifying that a squire has fine sympathy 
with aU beasts of the field, and understanding of 






isompklejptoiigb^ aei»blov>|i^ .to' 
Ifovem them for be oW«aH 

oreatureSf subdtdxig onei»| ttod cherishing 

the virtuous ones. Which is the priniM meaning of 
chivalry^ ^e horse> as the noblest, because train* 
ablesll gestures, being taken for a type of 

Jhem ab. this point, IX. 171-173, and if 

you can see my laiger books, at your library, § 205 
of ^ Aratra Pentelid; ’ and the last lecture in ^Eagle's 
Nest’* And observe farther that it follows from 
what is noted in those places, that to be a good 
squire, one must have the instincts of animals as 
yjrell as those of^men; but that the typical squire is 
apt to err somewhat on the lower side, and occa¬ 
sionally to have the instincts of animals instead of 
those of men. 

Seconcby. The word * Squire' means a Shield- 
bearer;— properly, the bearer of some superior 
person’s shield; but at all events, the declarer, by 
legend, of good deserving and good intention, either 
others’ or his own; with accompanying statement 
of his resolution to defend and maintain the same; 
and that so persistently that, rather than lose his 
shield, he is to- make it his death-bed; and so 
honourably and without thought of vulgar gain, that 
it is the last blame of base governments to bi^me 
* ^eld-^llers; ’ ((tompare * l^unWa Pulveris,’ § i^y); 
On this pmt of the Squire*#'Clmracter I have not yet 
be^ #ble to insist at any length; but you will 6nd 


* Compare also Hr. Maurice's sermon^ far the fourth Sunday aaer 
Trmitf ia Vot 0. of thirdiwries. . (Suits, Etosa#:Ca, m date.! 
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the ipanner in which you may 
thtis b^ine yourddves shield-bearers, in *Time 
and Tide/ §| 72, 73, and I* shall soon have the 
dementaiy copies in my Oxford schools published, 
and 3rou may then learn, il* you will, somewhat of 
shield-drawing and painting. ^ , 

And thirdly, the word^ * Squiri^ J means a Carver, 
properly a carver at some one else's feast; and 
typically, has reference to the Squire’s duty as a 
Carver at all men’s feasts, being Lord of Land, and 
therefore giver of Food; in which function his lady, 
as you have heard now often enough, (first from 
Carlyle,) is properly styled Loaf-giver; her duty 
being, however, first of all to find out where all 
loaves come from; for, quite retaining his char¬ 
acter in the other two respects, the typical squire is 
apt to fail in this, and to become rather a |oaf-eater, 
or consumer, than giver, (compare X. 190, and X. 
201); though even in that capacity the enlightened 
press of your day thinks you cannot do without 
him. (VII. 140.) Therefore, for analysis of what 
he has been, and may be, I have already specified 
to you certain squires, whose history 1 wish you 
to know and think over; (with many others in due 
course; but, for the present, those already specified , 
are enough,) namely, the Theseus of the Elgin 
Marbles and Midsummer Night’s Dream, ( 11 . 21); 
the best and unfortunatest * of the Kings of France, 


* In CAlling a man pare-cminently unfottun^te, I do not mean 
that,.as compared with others, be is absolutely less prosperous, 
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ti^ Kingsof Enghu^ lleniy IL (01^ ^ UW 

<}f England (Oi 50); Edward III 
and hb IWs (IV. 72} j again and again die 
two Second Friedrichs, ^ Germany and Frossta; Sir 
John Hawkwood, ( 1 .61, and XV. 300); Sir ThcmA 
More, {VII. i28)j^^'Francis Drake, (XOL 363); 
and Sir Richard GrfenviltI, (IX, 170). Now all these 
squires are alike in their high quality of captain* 
ship over aian and beast; they were pre-eminently 
the*best men of their surroundinggi^oups of men; 
and the guides of their people, fai^Billy recognized 
for such ’unless when their people got drunk, (which 
sometimes kpp^d, with sorrowful issue,) and ail 
cqUsQity*with them seen to be divinely impossible. 
(Com^re XIV. 277.) And that most of them Kved 
by thieving does not, under the conditions of thdr 
day, in any wise detract from their virtue, or im-* 
pajr their delightfulness, (any more than it does 
tSat of your, on the whole I suppose, favourite, 
Eiglishman, and nomadic Squire of Shm'wood, Robin 
Hode or Hood); the theft, or piracy, as it might 
happen, being always effected with a good con¬ 
science, and in an open, honourable, and mm'dful 
, manner. Ihas, in the account of Sir Frandsb tldfd 
voyage, which was faithfully taken oiid of the re- 
poris of Mr. Christofer tely, Ellis Htxon, and 


but tbat be is oae who lam stet with the least help or the 
luMtr, itm the 'Ihir^ Fors, ^ to the fdadent of'bi| 
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in the same voyage with hii^ by 
I’i^p preacher) revised and annotated by 

Sir Fnmds himself, and set forth by his nephew, 
what I tf^d yon about his proceedings on the coast 
of Spanish America (XIIL 264) is thus summed> 

There were at this time belonging to Carthagene, 
Nombre de Dios, Rio Grand, Santa Martha, Rio de 
Hacha, Vera Cruz, Veragua, Nicaragua, the Hon¬ 
duras, Jamaica, &c., about two hundred frigates,* 
some of a hundred and twenty tunnes, other but of 
tenne or twelve, tunne, but the most of thirty or 
forty tunne, which all had entercourse betweene 
Carthagene and Nombre de Dios, the mo^ of which, 
during our abode in those parts, wee todke, and 
some of them twice or thrice each, yet never burnt 
nor suncke any, unless they were made out men-of- 
*'Warre against us. . • . Many strange birds, beastes, 
and fishes, besides fruits, trees, plants and the like 
were seene and observed of us in this journey, 
which, willingly, wee pretermit, as hastening to the 
end of our voyage, which from this Cape of St 
Anthony wee intended to finish by sayling the 
dircctest and speediest way homeward, and accord¬ 
ingly even beyonde our owne expectation most 
happily performed. For whereas our captaine had 
purposed to touch at New-found-land, and there to 
have watered, which would have been some let unto 

♦ Italian ‘fregata,* I believe ‘ polished-sided ’ ship, for swiftness, 
♦frknta}’ hut the derivation is uncertain. 



4 ^ Fomixkvmmk 

a^Dod-'iB gi^eat 

,Go 4 Mfsoghty so pnmded &r us, by^givlng us goed 
store *y|l^4raiiie water, that wee were su^efeatly 
niahed; and'^ritiiin twenty-three dayes wee past 
fF<»n the Cape of Florida to the lies of Silky, atid' 
so arrived at Bimouth on Sunday, about sentum* 
itime, August the Nipth, 1^5, at what titse the 
newes of our captakie’s^i^eturne^ brought unto his 
(people ?) ** did so speedily pass over all the church, 
and surpass their mindes with desire and delight to 
see him, that very kwe or none remained with the 
preacher, all hastening to see the eridence of God’s 
)ove and bless^g towards our gracious Queene and 
f "^untrey, by the fruite of our captaine’s labour and 
SucceSse, Soli Deo gloria.” 

1 INTcisrious to know, and hope to find, that the 
deserted preacher was Mr. Philip Nichols, the com-<^ 
^^ler afterwards of this log-book of Sir Francis. 

Putting out of the question, then, this mode 0 
their livelihood, you will find all these squires esse^ 
tially “ captaines,” head, or chief persons, occupied 
in maintaining good order, and putting things -^ 
rights, so that they naturally become chief Law^krs 
widiout \^/lgs, (otherwise called Kings,) in ^be dis¬ 
tricts accessible tb them. Of Whom I have Uamed 
firsts the Ariienian Theseus, f* setter to rights,” or 
^'settler,” hfs name means; he being bofii the 
founder of the first dty whose history you are to 
know, and the first true Rukr 0 beasts: for hts 
mystic contest with the Minotaur is the fd^le 
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Greeks taught what they knew 
of liie mere terrible and mysterious relations between 
lower cteatures and man; and the desei^n of 
hito by Ariadne, (for indeed he never'deserted her, 
but she him,—^involuntarily, poor < sweet maid,— 
Dead) calling her in Diana’s name,) is the conclusive 
stroke against him by die Third Fors. 

V 

Of this great squire, then, you shall really have 
some account in next letter. I have only further 
time now to tell you that this letter’s frontispiece 
is a facsimile of two separate parts of an engraving 
originally executed by Sandro Botticelli. An im¬ 
pression of Sandro’s own plate is said to exist in 
the Vatican; 1 have never seen one. The ordi-^ 
narily extant impressions are assuredly froln an 
inferior plate, a copy of Botticelli’s. But^ liis 
manner of engraving has been imitated hy' the 
copyist as far as he understood it, and the im¬ 
portant qualities of the design are so entirely 
preserved that the work has often been assigned to 
the master himself. 

It represents the seven works of Mercy, as com¬ 
pleted by an eighth work in the centre of all; namely, 
lending without interest, from the Mount of Pity 
accumulated by generous alms. In the' upper part 
of the design are seen the shores of Italy, with the 
cities which first built Mounts of Pity: Venice, chief 
of all;—then Florence, Genoa, and Castruccio’s 
Lucca; in the distance prays the monk of Ancona, 
who first thought—‘inspired of heaven—of such war 
with usurers; and an angel crowns him, as you see. 



.TIiQ’ little 

||l%»aQd, f^[»%5c^t mves of the 
as woA.^as ail; the rest, are ti^^s 
engraved, tiioh|^ you may not think It; hut f hst^ 
no time to-day to pve you a leature on engrayiiig^ 
nor to tell you the stoiy of Mounts of Pity, whidi 
is too pretty to be ^spc^ed by haste; but I hope to 
get something of H^eseus and Frederick the Second, 
preparatorily, into next letter. Meantime I must 
close this one by at^wering two requests, which, 
though made to me privately, 1 think it right ^o 
state my reasons for refusing, publicly. 

The first was indeed rather the offer of an 
honour to me, than a request, in the proposal 
that I should p^ulribute to the Maurice Memorial 
Fund. 

1 loved Mr. Maurice, learned much from him, 
worked under his guidance and authority, and have 
deep regard and respect for some persons VfhOB^ 
names 1 see on the Memorial Committee. 

^ut 1 must decline joining them; first, because 
I dislike all memorials, as such; thinking that no 
man.who desmrves them, needs them.: and secondly, 
because, thot^h 1 afiectionately remmnber and 
honour Mr. Maurice, I have no mind to put hl$ 
bust in Westminster Abbey. For 1 do not think 
df hha as nf the great, or even one of the 
leading, men of the England of his day; but only 
as the centre of a group of students vdiom his 
andal^ senrimmitsfism at once exalted and stimu* 
bled, while it ndieved them fhan my painfid 
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schc^arshlp in dignity* And as 
isras aiwa}^ honesti (at least in intention,) and 
u i Mfttli ngfly eatnest and kind, he was harmless and 
soothing in error, and vividly helpful when unerr¬ 
ing. I have above referred you, and most thankfully, 
to his sermon on the relations of man to inferior 
creatures; and I can quite understand how pleasant 
it was for a disciple panic-struck by the literal 
aspect of the doctrine of justification by faith, to be 
tdd, in an earlier discourse, that “ We speak of an 
anticipation as justified by the event. Supposing 
that anticipation to be something so inward, so essen¬ 
tial to me, that my own very existence is involved 
in it, / am justified by it.” But consolatory equivo¬ 
cations of this kind have no enduring place in 
literature; nor has Mr. Maurice more real right 
to a niche in Westminster Abbey than any other 
tender-hearted Christian gentleman, who has suc¬ 
cessfully, for a time, promoted the charities of his 
faith, and parried its discussion. 

I have been also asked to contribute to the 
purchase of the Alexandra Park; and I will not; 
and beg you, my working readers, to understand, 
once for all, that I wish your homes to be comfort- 
sbk, and refined; and that I will resist, to the 
utmost of my power, all schemes founded on the 
vile modem notion that you are to be. crowded in 
Itennels till you are nearly dead, that other people 
may make money by your work, and then taken 
out in squads by tramway and railway, to be 

nmv^ and refined by science and art. Your 
h 2 F 
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first business is to make jfjsur homes healthy anc 
delightful: then, keep your wives and childrer 
there, and let yonr return to them be your dail'^ 
« holy day.*' 

Ever faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 






1FIESKUS 

the Symbol of his Life-prohletn, 

Thus drawn by a MASTER OF THF Mint in Crete. 
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My f ^^ 7 ^ 
At thi» mornings which I was eat* 

iDg goikilyf because I had fiual pm^-oomctiQiis to 
do Wk * Fora/ (i^d the last are always worst to do, 
beli^ without repentance,) I took up the PaU Mali 
Gagette for the Oist, and chanced on two tbmg% 
of whidi one much interesied, the other modi 
pleased tne, and both are to bur present purpose. 

What Intmsted me was the statement in the 
cdumn of ^'This Evening^s News,** made by a 
genthsntad much acquaint^ vnth naval business, 
that ** Mr. Coschen is the one man to whom, and to 
whom alonar we can as a nation look even for per* 
ndsMotk to retain our power at sea.** 

Wlmtber eqjdrely, or, as I aisprehend, but partially, 
statemem is a lemsliuifde one to appear 
in the journals ci a nation which has occupied its 
mind lately diiefly on the suh^ect of its liberties; 
and 1 chnnot but wonder what Sir Francis Drake 
would have dtouid^t of such a piece of Evening’s 
News, commutiicqmd in ibrm to Aim P 
What he would have thought-*-<f you can 6n^ 
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it*-^uld be v&y Ibr you idsoW^wki nod 
much to our eventual purpose. But pm, of the 
contents of the Pali Mati whidi I found Ho^lmar 
on the subject of this letter, was the address by a 
mangled convict to a bmmvolent! gentleman. The 
Third Fors must assuredly have determined that 
this le|tsr should be pleasing to the Touchstone 
mind,—the gods will have it poetical; it ends 
already with rhyme, and must begin in like roan* 
ner, for these first twelve verses of the address 
are much too precious to be lost among *^new8,” 
whether of morning or evening. 

“ Mr, P, Taylor, honnered Sir, 

Accept these verses 1 indict, 

Thanks to a gentle mother dear 
Which taught these infant hands to rite. 

** And thanks unto fiie Chaplin here, 

A bemineat relidjous man, 

^s kind a lone as ever dipt 

A bekse into the flowing can. 

^ ♦ 

ikti poiated out Jto me most clear 
H s^ and vkstfhli is my ways, 

And tlutttorbus Is Upt briney tear 
Which for that man I nigtly psays. 

* * Cohen,* he ses, in sech a voice I 

* Your lot is hard, your stripes Is sore; 

^ut Cohen/ he ses, * rejoice rajeote 1 
never hever ste^ I* 

** Hla langwidg^ is so Jdad apd good, 

It works so strong on me inside, 

I woold not do it if 1 coold,, ^ 

I coold not do it if I try^ 
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letter, X3&W ' 

* t 
i 

' this mcM^eur 4|i my eye ? 

, ^ . Whot makes me turn agin my food? 

\ t Mister Taylor, arsk not why, 

' ^ Ime so cut up with gratitood. 

“Fansy a gentleman like you, 

No paultry Beak, but a M P., 

A riggling in your heasy chair 
The riggles they put onto me. 

“ I see thee shuddenn ore thy wine,— 
You hardly know what you are at, 
Whenere you think of U s emplyin 
The bloody and unhenglish Cat 

“ Well may your indigemation rise! 

1 call it Manley what you feeled ' 
At seein Briton’s n-k-d b>cks 

By brutial jalors acked and weald. 


Habolish these yene torchiers \ 

Dont have no hcngies any more 
Of arf a dozen orficers 
All wallerin in a fellers gc^. 

** Imprisonment alone is not 

A thing of whitch we would complane; 
Add ill-conweni<mce to ourlot, 

But do not give ibc coniuok pain. 


^ “ And w^ll you know that’s not the wust, 
Not if you went and bUed us whole; 
The t-ash’s degeradation !—that’s 
What cuts us to the wery soul 1 ” 


The questions respecting punishment aiid refor¬ 
mation, which these verses incidentally propose, are 


precisely the same which had to be determined three 
thousand years* ago in the city of Athens^(thc only 
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diii^remse of any im|»Qillaiee Mng Uie in* 
atruinent exooutioa diseuased was dub matwad 
of cat); and thdr detenninatkm tim to.the 
peculiar fiorni in which the history of the great Athe¬ 
nian Squire, Theseus^—^our to*day's sulaject—was 
presented to mankind. 

The atoty is a difficult one to tell, and a more 
difficult one still to understand. The likeness, or 
imagined likeness, of the hero himself, as the Greeks 
fancied him, you may see, when you care to do so, 
at the British Museum, in simple guise enough. 

Miss Edgeworth, in her noble last novel, * Helen/ 
makes ker hero fly into a passion at even being sus¬ 
pected of wishing to quote the too trite proverb that 
No man is a hero to his valet-de-chanibre.” But 
Mr. Beauclerk disclaims it for its triteness only, 
when he ought rather to have disclaimed it for its 
untruth. Every truly great man that ever 1 heard 
of, was a principal hero to his servants, and most 
heroic to those roost intimate with him. At all 
events, the Greeks mhant the world to be to 
their hero as valets-de-chsmbre, for he sits mother- 
naked* Under which primitive aspect, indeed, 1 
would fain show you, mentally as well as bodily, 
every hero I give you account of. It is the modem 
method, in order td give you more inviting pictures 
of people, to dress them—often very correctly—in 
the costume ofkhe time, with such old clothes as the 
masquerade shops kt£pC i^ut my own steady aim 
is to strip diem for you, that you jd^ay see if they 
are of flesh, indeed, or dust. Sinrflhrlyi ! shall try 
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to stnp thOQiic^ barCi stfid facts^ such as you need 
to knpur. 

1MiptHcr*nakcd sits Theseus s and around about 
hiniy not inuch more veiled^ ride his Atheniansi in 
Pan«Athenaic procession, honouring their Queen* 
Goddess, Admired, beyond all other marble shapes 
in the world; for which reason, the geittlemen of 
my literary club here in London, professing devotion 
to the same goddess, decorate their veiy comfortable 
comer house in Pall Mall with a copy of this Attic 
sculpture. 

Being therein, themselves, Attic in no wise, but 
essentially barbarous, pilfering what they cannot 
imitate: for a truly Attic mind would have induced 
them to pourtray themselves^ as they appear in their 
own Pan*Christian procession, whenever and wher¬ 
ever it may be:—presumably, to Epsom downs on 
the Derby day. 

You may see, 1 said, the statue of Theseus when¬ 
ever you care to do so. I do not in the least know 
why you should care. But for years back, you, or 
your ^foolish friends, have been making a mighty 
fuss to get yourselves into the British Museum on 
Sundays: so 1 suppose you want to see the Theseus, 
or the stuffed birds, or the crabs and spiders, or the 
skeleton of the gorilla, or the parched alligator* 
skins; and you imagine these contemplations likely 
to improve, and sanctify, that is to say, recreate, 
your minds. 

But are you ^ite sure you have got any minds 
vet to be recreat^ ? Before you expect edification 
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fh»a that long gallery full of long-^kgged incouodv* 
able spiders^ and colossal blotchy crab% did you 
ever think of looking vdlii any mind# or tni^iU- 
ness, at the only too easily conceivable short-legged 
spider of your own English acquaintance ? ^or did 
you ever so much as consider why the crabs on 
Margate Sands were minded to go sideways instead 
of straightforward ? Have you so much as watched 
a spider making his cobweb, or, if you have not 
yet had leisure to do that, in the toil of your own 
cobweb-making, did you ever think how he threw 
his first thread across the comer ? 

No need for you to go to the British Museum yet, 
my friends, either on Sundays or any other day. 

Well, but the Greek sculpture ? Wc can't sec 
that at home in our room corners." 

And what is Greek sculpture, or any sculpture, to 
you ? Are your own legs and arms not handsome 
enough for you to look at, but you must go and 
stare at chipped and smashed bits of stone in the 
likenesses of legs and arms that ended their walks 
and work two thousand years agb ? 

Your own legs and arms are not as handsome as 
—you suppose they ought to be," say you ? 

No; I^anqy not: and you will not make them 
handsomer by sauntering with your hands In your 
pock^ through the British Museum. I suppose 
you will have an agjitation, next, for leave to smoke 
in it. Go and walk in the fields on Sunday, making 
sure, first, then^ore, that you pave fields to walk 
fr.: look at living birds, not at stuffed ones: and 
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xiB»ke your own bueaots and shoulders better wortb 
oeoinir than the Elgin Marbles. 

Wind! to effect, remember, there are several 
matters to be thought of. The shoulders will g^t 
strongly exercise. So indeed will the breast But 
^ breast chiefly needs exercise inside of it—of the 
lungs, namely, and of the heart; and this last exer¬ 
cise is very curiously inconsistent with many of the 
athletic exercises of the present day. And, the 
reason I do want you, for once, to go to the British 
Museum, and to look at that broad chest of Theseus, 
is that the Greeks imagined it to have something 
better than a Lion’s Heart beneath its breadth—a 
' hero's heart, duly trained in evety pulse. 

They imagined it so. Your modem extremely 
wise and liberal historians will tell you it never was 
so:—that no real Theseus ever existed then; and 
that none can exist now, or, rather, that everybody 
is himself a Theseus and a little more. 

AH the more strange then, all the more instructive, 
as the disembodied Cincinnatus of the Roman, so 
this disembodied Theseus of the Ionian; though cer¬ 
tainly Mr. Stuart Mill could not consider him, even 
in that ponderous block of marble imagery, a 
"utility fixed and embodied in a material object,” 
Not even a disembodied utility—not even a ghost— 
if he never lived. An idea only; yet one that has 
ruled all minds of men to this hour, from the hour 
of its first being bom, a dream, into this practical 
and soHd world. 

Ruled, and still rules, in a thousand ways, which 




haveisome ihi^AsS^ M yM llo^V^' Bui vplit 
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Ym ’cam^ol iMpu « Ibr l|isiffill^;4«^ 

m ii^olit^isr'it, .wiliioiit da some lo' 

pid^ tor ^orti^ay or ohsir, ibt paimn 
^^CvFed[ fret;^” nmple or coaopleju I oocie Md it m 
ti^w^ tlii^ike, 1 ^ die chfdT xseaiis b|r vhidi Ml 
ondiitects tridd to make their bu^t^ look dasakal; 
aikd as ti^y in ftadf. Which it is: and it baa ad 
Ugly meaning also; but a ctep «me, which 1 n«H 
then know; having been cbhged to wtite too yomH& 
^hen 1 ki^w <mly half d^uths, and was to set * 
4^tm fcuth by what I thought fine words. Poc^le 
used |p oiil me a good writer then; now they smy I 
can’t write at all; because, for instance, if I think 


anybody’s house is on fire, I only say, ** Bar, your 
house is on fire; '* whereas fimneiiy I used to say, 
the abode in ddiicdi you protmbly passed ^ 
dei%htful days of youth is in a state of iafiam^ 

^ marion,’* and everybody used to like the eMt of ^ 
the two p’s In probably passed,” and dF die two 
d’s fW^’rie{%htful days.” » 


WeK, Oreek fret, ugfy in itae^, has yet 
and noble ^M^riee in deeoralive worii;,..a$ 

. Mong imndi moie> has It. a . 

vety pmiousr tb<»s|h,^M^y oblddUi 
you cmi iM it* 

Him m 90 mudk in it, indee|l^ iM I don’t wdi 
knoot wbm to begia; It w 8 l bo be^ ko 
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<00^ csRtliecfaid door at Lucca, 
lim been i^mdy. For as, alto 
pm tcolptore cm the bell, with the help of the 

I was gdaiF in to look m the 
ejtoMoa a^htly toecsd 
aad k^^dsd on the southern wailt^the 
uditdi, partly feeling it out with my^^ger^ it 
worn away the hricticm of many paij^iig 
^yhdt^cler% broad mid narrow, these sbi handled 
years and more, 1 drew for you, and Mr. Burgess 
iHta engraved. 

, straggling letters at die side, rmtd straight, 
With separating of the words, run thus;— 

me QV£M CRSnCVS EDIT DEUALVS EST LABERINTHVS. 
mt OVO NVJULVS VADERE QVIVIT. QVl FVIT INTVS 
m 7WESEVS GRATIS ADRUNE STAMtME JVTV& 


whnm is in Englisif: 


This h(^tha tid^dath which the Cretan Dedalns built, 
s Winch nobody could get who was inside, 

l^jecspt *|1iiesens i nor could he have done it, unless he had 
hto with a thread by Adriane, all for love. 

. 'I /' ’ 


Whidi yon are to note, first, that the |^ve 
Rfm^tHsmiient, ** This is the li^yrinth which the 
Bedelus bmlt,** may possitdy' be made 
; even to some of your children, if reduced 

sublimity, ii^ your more popular 
This is the house that Jfm:k built.” The 
cow wkh die crumpled horn will thmi remind them 
of die creature ^who, in the midst of this labyrinth, 


lived as a spider in die centre'^ web; and 








<tor-ijii&iiediies8 as well as cfear 
t^toraii0e on the part of its singer, is a pretty vocal 
ImitaticHi of the deepening labyrinlh, Thesens, 
a i^otts i^FO, and the first Atheimn knight 
w^>ait hk hair short in front, may not inapdy be 
m^^reseitted by the priest ah ^aven and ^om; the 
cock that crew in the mom is the proper Athenian 
symbol of a pugnacious mind; and the malt that 
lay in the house fortunately indicates the connec¬ 
tion of Theseus and the Athenian power with the 
mysteries of Eleusis, where corn first, it is said, 
grew in Greece. And by the way, I am more and 
more struck every day, by the singular Grecism in 
Shak<m|marek mind, contrary in many respects to 
'the rest of his nature; yet cmnpeilmg him to 
assocjiate English fairyland with the great Duke of 
Adiens^ and to use the most famiHar of alt English 
words for land, ‘^acre,” in the Greek or Eleusinian 
mse, not the English one! 

" Between the acres ef the rye, 

These pretty country-folks do lie—” 

and again—** search every acre in the high grown 
field,” meaning ridge,” or crest,” not ‘‘^ager,” the 
mot of “agriculture.” Lasdy, in our nureery 
rhyme, observe that the name of Jack, the builder, 
snmds excellently for Dsedalus, retaining the idea 
of Mm down to the phrase, "Jack-of-all-Trades.” 
Of dils Greek builder you will ,find some account 
at the end of my ‘ Aratra Pentelici:' to-day i can 
only you be is distinctively the power of finest 
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Qf^edi% }wck ^ aSf^^ix^a^' irat ^Maai^ a^ f 
s^<iib8l^ of^evety tm^e bd^''a|ari^'%^''lSi^' 
1^ am spee^yi woxic or cmfl watt iidbiy^^ 

1^4 «^)CKiiaMy of t^k in ’vi^fa^ 

^ AiKt this hofoso wkiok lie built aras bia ^ue^ 
piece of inv^ia^ioUi or cunning workmandf»b t an^ 


^e memory of it is kept by the Greeks Ibr ever 
alt^rvftrdsi in that runnit^ border of theirSi invc^^iMfed 
iti^ pfwt v repeating iudl^ cidled the Greek 'id 
whlch^ ^tt '^ At cmcc teco®?a^^ cb^iraei^r la 
thieae lurb p^febiies of ^e lalfijn^ of Dsedali^ 
kit^ on the eomsof ti^ 

^ itod of €»m; imd ^ 
^^dkc' ISpbnth^jfeo^ Wi0f00b<%ig;^^lt»\'hi^ of 
h^selfi oO aecan id*thbipOie idQr. , 'J 
lieto and iih^ 


1 ’ 




lab 3 ^l>au¥» A symbol ia 
iov^mted wl»m it is neiodcKi i„lScaim 
lli^ea^y re<^?^iaed and accepted form w thing be- 
oc^s symbolic at a particular time. Horses had 
and the moon quarters, long before there were 
i Imt the horse-tail and crescent arc not less 
de^itely symbolic to the Ottoman. So, the early 
fomts of ^ornament are nem*ly alike, among all 
nations of any capacity for design: they put mean¬ 
ing into them afterwards, if they ever come them¬ 
selves to iwtoa any meaning. Vibrate but the point 
of a tool against an unbaked vase, as it revolves, 
set on the wheel,—^you have a wavy or zigzag line. 
The vase revolves once; the ends of the wavy line 
do not exactly tally when they meet; you get over 
the blunder by turning one into a head, the other into 
a tail,—and have a symbol of eternity—if, first, which 
is wholly needful, you have an ///fa of eternity! 

Again, the free sweep of a pen at the finish of 
a laige letter has a tendency to throw itsel<*into 
a There is no particular intelligence, or 

spiritual emotion, in the production of this line. A 
worm draws it with his coil, a fern with its bud, 
and a periwinkle with his shell. Yet, completed in 
the Jbnic capital, and arrested in the bending point 
of the acanthus leaf in the Corinthian one, it has 
become the primal element of beautiful architecture 
and ornament in all the ages; and is eloquent with 
endless symbolism, representing the power of the 
wipds and waves in Athenian work, and of the old 

sei^ntf which is the Devil, and Satan, in Gothic 
t 2 G 



liei^ hdd IMTuice of ilb {Koifmof l^bf& 
stoi 7 of Job, aod tbe lovely stor^ of ]|o(»icoot<s of 
Mcmte&ltrcv in Datite: nayy in this vety tate of The* 
atUfi, as Chaucer tells tt,*^aving got hdkl, by Ihhti^ 
only of the later and calumnious notion that ThesetMt 
deserted his saviour-mistress, he wishes him 
speed instead of Ckd^speed, and that energedi^liy*-* 

‘'‘A twenty-divel way the wind him drive." 

For whkh, imked, Chaucer somewhat deserved (for 
he ought not to have believed such things The¬ 
seus,) the God of Love’s anger at his 
near the datsy« 1 win write the pretty 
in modem spelling for you, that you 
sense better!^ 

" I, kneding by thi§ flower, in good intent, 

Abode, to know what all the people meant, 

As still as any stone; till at the last 
The God of Xxnre on me his eyen cast 

^ And said, * Who kneeleth there ?* And I answered 
Unto his asking. 

And said, * Sir, it rnn 1,* and came him near 
And sahied him.—Quoth he, * What dost thou here 
So nigh mine own flower, so boldly? 

It were better worthy, truly, , 

^ A wpmi to nighen x^r my flower than thou.’ 

* And idiy, Sir/ quj^ I, *a» it your* 

* For thou,’ quoth^,^’ art nothing thereto a^e, 

^ It Is my d^^ne, add datable. 

And thou my fois^ and all my lb£k worriest.* , 
td^servantaila^^ 

Chauwt^s ntA with aH my folk t** but^k 

'ooniwiiaed 

sound, ia 1^ 1^ as 
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it fe mly for evil speaking <rf ladies that 
Chauw felt hts conscience thus pricked,—chiefly of 
Cres^a t whereas, I have written the lines for you 
because it is the vtry curse of this age that we 
'^leak evil alike of ladies and knights, and ^ all that 
made them noble in past daysnay, of saints also; 
and I have, for first business, next January, to say 
sritat I can for our own St. George, against the 
enlightened modern American view of him, that he 
was nothing better than a swindling bacon-seller 
(good enough, indeed, so, for us, nenv /) 

But to come back to the house that Jack built. 
You will want to know, next, whether Jack ever 
did build it. I believe, in veritable bricks and 
mortar—no; in veritable limestone and cave- 
catacomb, perhaps, yes; it is no matter how; 
somehow^ you see, Jack must have built it, for 
there is the picture of it on the coin of the town. 
He built it, just as St. George killed the dragon; 
so that you put a picture of him also on the coin 
of your town. 

Not but that the real and artful labyrinth might 
have been, for all we know. A very real one, in¬ 
deed, was built by twelve brotherly kings in Egypt, 
in two stories, one for men to live in, the other for 
crocodiles;—and the upper story was visible and 
wonderful to all eyes, in authentic times: whereas, 
we know of no one who ever saw Jack’s labyrinth: 
msd curiously enough, the real labyrinth set the 
pattern of nothing; while Jack’s ghostly labyrinth 
has set the pattern of almost eveiything linear and 






ft hour, Witfisuiw for'^ouii'w^Bty 'a(ite#« 
«t HiBi^'CatKt. •' ''■■■.'■ ■'■| ‘''';’'' 

Rgy, in the pfetmw rf aAi 

ait to note thU %ofc the Cieftm «nil tuedieife 
4e^^'agree in composed irffehigiepffeeir 

t^T tA, cofiedrOnd recoiled, on itsrff. Take 
^ jfenlble chain and toy it dotm, wnshtotoig the 
^ttsika !ts^ as the path: and, wHihoca an interrnp- 

tto,HwiUtra«eaay<tftheltet«%nrc*u ( pi&tm 

Ctatan ones afe indeed tiie same in desigUy except 
in being, one square, and the odicr round*) 

upon dds, that the word “Labytinlh** 
properly means ** rope^^walk, or anl-of-rc^w^k,^ 
Its first fyllaMe probably alsp the ame as our 
f name tanra,” ’^thc path/ and its tne^iod 
p^ectly given by Chaucer in fiie sin^ rine--« AsA, 
|br the house is crenkled to and fro” And on tWa, 
note farther, first, that Jtad the walls been in¬ 
stead <d ghostly, there would have been no difficulty 
wbitever in getting either out or in, for you ccndd 
gd no ^ walls were spectral, 

and tranagifessioii of than made your final 

or return inq^ossilfie, Anadiie*S ^ue was 


lioU^. aecoadly,, thft ih« quwiti«tt mm#'’ not ^ 
aS to h«0e keen 1#i8Wt getting in; hot gfewbag wtf 
.j pA; xim.^Soe, « rfl.wmas, a»ld be he^iM 

lon^ i^ftef yt^ Itod ciwtied' It'm > epd 
' mpMtiar’hi'mldw^ ate' yon, 

dtot’’far ifattftC' ,'fawW 'be Sw 
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Itn^ail of Amid{ie*B im^ied that 
vidfcoiy ,ov;^ dsb moostor would Imj vaiu^ you 
ooUld ^cHseiitaDgle yourself from his weh also. 

So modh you may gather from coin or carving: 
mix, we try tradition. Theseus, as 1 said before, 
is die great settler or law-giver of the Athenian 
State; but he is so eminently as the Peace-maker, 
caumi^ men to live in fellowship who before Kved 
sepa r a te , and making roads passable that were 
in&sted by robbers or wild beasts. He is the 
exterminator of eveiy bestial and savage element, 
and the type of human, or humane power, which 
power you will find in this, and all my other 
books cm policy, summed in the terms, ** Gentleness 
and JusUce.” The Greeks dwelt chiefly in their 
thoui^ts cm the last, and Theseus, representing 
tlm first, has therefore most difficulty in dealing 
with questions of punishment, and criminal justice. 

Now the justice of the Greeks was enforced by 
three great judges, who lived in three islands, 
i^^us, who lived in the island of iCgina, is the 
administrator of distributive, or 'dividing* justice; 
which lelstes diicfly to property, and hiB Subjects, 
as bmng pec^le of industrious tonper, were once 
ants; afterwards called Ant-people, w ' Myrmidons.* 
Smndly, Minos, who lived in the island of 
C^ete, was the ju^^ who punished crime, of whom 
j»»scntly; finally, Rhadamanthus, called always by 
H^nher “golden,” or “glcrwing” Rhadamanthus, 
was judge who rewarded virtue; and he Ih^ 
in a blessed island covered with flowers, but which 
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inna aot 

«4ir l^eaul H^of wave m tlHil /. 

For tiie very essenoe aod prinMd ooinii|^o» pi 
vii^^te is that it shaS not knowol^ nc^ bc^ye ho^ 
any (tesed islaadsi ^ It find fiitani it may he^i^in ^ 
dm tinm* 

;Asid of these three jud^esy turo wm«e archhet^s^^ 
but the third Only a gardener. -£acus helf^ the 
gods to build the walls Troy. Minos af^jointed 
the labyrinth'’ in coils round the Minotaur; hut 
Rhadamanthus only set trees, with golden fruit on 
them, beside waters of comibrt, and overlaid the 
cahn waves with lilies* 

They diese things, I tell you, in very tradi, 
doud-hidden indeed; but the things themselves are 
with «s to this day. No town on earth is more red 
than diat town of Troy. Her prince, long ago, was 
dragged dead round the walls that JEacus built; 
but her princedom did not die widi him. Onfy a 
few weeks dnee, I was actually striding, as I told 
you, with my good friend Mr. Parker, watching the 
Itaaxds {day among the chinks in the walls built by 
iEacsu% wanteing Trojans, by Tiber ddc. 

Aaidi within mmaoiy of man* some of you 

walked up or down Tower Street, little 
that its tdwer was also built by ifamis, 
lor 4^! wandering Trojans and riieir Caesar, by 
t'ham^ aide: and bn ToWer Hill itadf*+where I had 
my pocket pt«4tcd iOlther day by some of the 

^updem JEacidae-^O^^ En^idi Mint, " divtd- 
gddaiddlve^ wbldi 4&Mnts»fiiatof allCateefc% 
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In ,his island of j£giiia, and stnidc into 
intMUgii^ sK^y^dtamp and form, that men might 
render to Caesar the things which are Caesar’a 

But the Minos labyrinth is more real yet; at all 
Clients, more real for us. And what it was, and is, 
as you have seen at Lucca, you shall hear at Flor¬ 
ence, where you are to kam Dante’s opinion upon 
it, and Sandro Botticdli shall draw it for us. 

That Hell, which so many people think the only 
place Dante gives any account 
of, (yet seldom know his ac¬ 
count even of that,) was, he 
tells you, divided into upper, 
midmost, and nether pits. You 
usuadly lose sight of this main 
division of it, in the more com¬ 
plex one of the nine circles; 
but remember, these are div- 
idedindiminishing proportion: 
six of them are the upper hell; 
two, the midmost; one, the 
lowest.* You will find this a 
veiy pretty and curious pro¬ 
portion. Here it is in laby- 
rindiineform, putting the three 
dimensions at right angles to each other, and^a^i^ 



“■ *' The dee^ning orders of sin. in the nine circles, are briefly 
tJiese —I, Unredeemed nature; 2 . Lust; 3 - Gluttony;^ Avance, 
S. l^icontent; 6. Heresy; 7- Open violence; 8. 

9 . Treachery. But they are curiously dove-tailed 

Led, I shcmld say,-by closer coil, not expanding plume. You 

Atfii tisdei^nd the joiner’s work next month. 




^ €ie imcNie c^ <aer^i!^9 ^ 

ioul Miiia»^aeo(H*4ln^^ ii»!B«£^ ifiddk datdk'^ 

BiDtitr is toht Besit ha s inoit 

finthhie oiiun^, by twis^dg hi^ tsM roimd lildis^ 

8d many tinie% neo^afiar^y tbua marking tbe iei^ 

Tbe npi^mtiioat and least dreadf^ul beS^ dbddad 
bito six ctfdes, is the hdl of those who cans^ 
dghtty govern themselvesi but have no mind to do 
mischief to any one else. In the lowest citdte of 
thlS| andr within the same walls with the more 
terrible mid>**heO, whose s^ch even comes and 
reaches to^emi are people who have not tightly 
gQvmned l&r and these are buried for 

ever in fieiy tombs, and their thoughts thus 
j|t^ed4;j5^|^^ ; which you, my friends, who are 
' fond of freedom of thought, and freedom of the 

V 

fness, may wisely meditate on. 

Then the two lower hdls are for those wim have 


WilfriUy done mischief to other people. And of 
the^ some do open injury, and some, de^^l 
in^ry> and of these t|m rogues are put die kwm; 

is a grater distinction^ hi tbe manner tA 
dn^ than Its simplidtyor rogitety i^namely, whether 
It be dcNCie in hd: bk>^ or cold bkmd. The fr^juridus 


dn% done in hot blood—that is to say, under dbe 
IttSpehce of passion-^are Jn the midmod h^; 
the slna.<hMae^ccdd blood, withcut pasdon, 
^mpie' bcchrail^'dbnitait to 'pasdkrn^ ^frw’doum 
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are put in ^ lowest hell: 

^^•IliUth oirele. ^ 

Now, little as may think it, or as the frigid 
thou^t % who tried to cure me of jesting the odter 
I ^ould ii<A have taken upon me to write this 
'FtDfTSi* if I had not, in some degree, been cured 
of. jesting long ago; and in the same way that 
Dante was,—for in my poor and f^tering path 1 
have myself been taken far enough down among 
rile diminished circles to see this nether hell—the 
hell of Traitors; and to know, what people -do not 
usually know of treachery, that it is not the fraud, 
but the cold^fbeartedmsSf which is chiefly dreadful 
in it. Therefore, this nether Hell is of ice, not fire; 
and of ice that nothing can break. 

“ Oh, ilhstarred folk, 

Beyond ail others wretched, who abide 

In such a mansion as scarce thought.fiiK}^ words . 

To speak of, better had ye here on earth 
Been docks or mountain goats. 

if * * * * 

I saw, before, and underneath my feet, 

A lake, whose frozen surface liker seemed 
To glass than water. Not so thick a veil 
In winter e’er hath Austrian Danube spread 
O’er his still course, nor Tanais, far remote 
Under the chilling skv- Rolled o’er that mass 
Had Tabemiche or Pietrapana fallen 
Not even its rim had creaked. 

As peeps the frog, 
Croaking above the wave,—what time in dreams 
The village gleaner oft pursues her toil,— 
Blue-ipinchcd, and shrined in ice, the spirits stood, 

^. Moving ttieir teeth in shrill note, like the stone. 



< </ 
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mm td the in l^e 


thk^ afid the cyes^ once cruelly tearless^ now hiM 
with fimen teats. Bat tlie i^mdat ^lieMr ^ hot* 
blooded moxiers, has other sm of ldhea,^"^ J<»r, 
inataaoe, ^rou aaw a lid;le while hot ^ldb» 

m which one bathes otherwise than in Seithio^ 
(the Serchio is the river at Ln^i and Betrapana 
a Lucchese mountain). But observe,—for here we 
get to our niain work again,—the great bmling lake 
on the Phlegedion of this upper hell country is red, 
not black; and its source, as well as that of the 
liver which frizes beneath, is in this island of 

_ j 

Ciete I in the Mount Ida, joyous once with leaves 
and sMams.^* You must look to the passage 
yours^ves—'Inferno,* XIV. (line I20 in Corey)— 
for I have not room for it now. The first sight df 
it, to Dante, is as " a little brook, whose crimsoned 
wave Yet Ijfts my hair with horror,** mahm 

him look at this spring as the notablest thing seen by 
him in hell, since he entered its gate; but the great 
Jake of it is under a ruinous mountain, like the ^ 
fallen Alp through which the Adige foams down 
to Vercma;— -and on the crest of this ruin lies 
couched the enemy of Theseus—the Minotaur: 


♦‘And there, 

, At point of the disparted ridge, lay stretched 
The miamy of Crete-^t sight of us 
It gnawed itself, as em wUk rage di^rs^ 

To him my guide exctalmed, * Perchan^thou deem’st 
The King of Athens . 

Of whmn andPt^ ^Chernyr I have rim to fell you 
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m mm to-day-^xeept oiily that this Minotaur 
ia lha t3rpe or entbodiment of the two essentially 
bestial sins of Anger and Lust;—^that both these 
are in the human nature, interwoven inextricably 
vdth its chief virtue, Love, so that Dante makes 
^18 veiy ruin of the Rocks of hell, on which the 
Minotaur is couched, to be wrought on them at the 
instant when ** the Universe was thrilled with love,” 
—(the last moment of the Crucifixion)—and that 
the lab3rrinth of these passions is one not fabulous, 
nor only pictured on coins of Crete. And the 
right interweaving of Anger with Love, in criminal 
justice, is the main question in earthly law, which 
the Athenian lawgiver had to deal with. Look, if 
you can, at my introductory Lectures at Oxford, 
I 89; and so I must leave Theseus for this time; 
—In next letter, which will be chiefly on Christmas 
cheer, I must really try to get as far as his vegetable 
soup. 

As for jEacus, and his coining business, we must 
even let them alone now, till next year; only I 
have to thank some readers who have written to 
me on the subject of interest of money, (one or two 
complaining that I had dismissed it too summarily, 
when, alas! I am only at the threshold of itl), 
and, especially, my reader for the press, who has 
referred me to a delightful Italian book, 'Teoremi 
di Politica Cristiana,’ (Naples, 1830,) and copied 
out ever so mneh of it for me; and Mr. SiUar, for 
farther most tmeful letters, of which to-day I can 
only quote this postscript: ^ 







€l^d|S^’ oug^t gi W % 1^ . h«t^ of 3^ir 
foa^kra^ m FMaff ist, or SdUi^^r, ^ 
NavembcKf Ite follovirii^ day 4xii^ 'Simda^i 
iho 3rc^ there he itaul iti ovdy dmt^ in 
Eiigkiidi or in Hhe trodd, wb^ the Chnrc^ Sprite 
is used, Psalnii which distinctfy dedarSS 

ihe mm who ah^l ascmd to God^s holy h^ 
U> he 1^ aifiongst other Uiings, has oot ptst 


forth hts money upon usury; a verse im^souafy 
ignored in most ef the metrical versions of the 
Psalms; those adapted to popular tun^ or popular 
prejudices." 

I 'diink, accordingly, that some of my readers 
may be glad lo have a sounder version of that 
and as the I4til" ls much connected with 
it, and will he varuMisly useful to us aftmrwards, 
here timy both are, done into verse by an Enghsli 
squire, —or his sister, for they alike coukl rhyw; 
mid t^e last finished singing' what her brother left 
unsung, the Third Fors having early put seid on 
hts lips. 


PSALM XIV.-</b^ intern,) 


The fqdish man by flesh and fancy ledd, 

His gudlty hart with fhm fond thought hadi fed i 
Th^ is noe Cod that raigneth. ^ 


Ani so diareallm?,die snd ^ his mates 
Be workes, vrUii earth et^pt, and Heaven hales; 

one ttiat goad fosnsdnellh 
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K 

EVci) Go^ MQi dowo his |iltndi^ ey, 

If of tltb <dayy laoe he could espy 

One, that his wisdoiue ieamed). 

I 

Aod locy he hndes that all a strayeng went: 

AM plung’d in stincking filth, not one welt bent, 

Not one that God discemeth. 

V I 

O maddnes of these folkes, thus loosly ledd! 

These caniballs, who, as if they were bread, 

Gods people do devower: 

Nor ever call on God; but they shall quake 
More than they now do bragg, when he shall take 
The just into his power. 

Indeede the poore, opprest by you, you mock : 
Their councells are your common jesting stock ; 

But God is their recomfort. 

Ah, when from Syon shall the Saver come, 

That Jacob, freed by thee, may glad become 
And Israel full of comfort ? 


PSALM XV .—{Dominet quis habitabit.) 

lie tabernacle thine, O Lord, who shall remaine ? 
Ix>rd, of thy holy hill, who shall the rest obtaine ? 
EVtt he that Icades a life of uncorrupted traine 
Whose decdes of righteous hart, whose harty wordes 

be fdain: 
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Who with deeMTitll totigne hath nevor us’d to faine; 
Nor neighboure hurtes by deede, nor doth with 
slander stain; 

Whose eyes a person vile doth hold in vile disdaine, 
But doth, with honour greate, the godly entertaine; 
Who othe and promise given doth faithfully maintain, 
Although some worldly losse thereby he may sustain; 
From bit3mg usury who ever doth refraine: 

Who sells not guiltlesse cause for filthy love of gain, 
Who thus proceedes for ay, in sacred mount shall 
raign. 

You may not like this old English at first; but 
if you cui find anybody to read it to you who has 
an ear, its cadence is massy and grand, more than 
that oi most verse I know, and never a word is lost. 
Whether you like it or not, the sense of it is true, 
and the way to the sacred mount, (of which mounts, 
whether of Pity, or of Roses, are but shadows,) told 
you for once, straightforwardly,*—on which road I 
wish you God-speed. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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rHh CRADLE SOSG 

rOKPIJS C/rtilSTI ColJ., 

My Friends,— November ^th, 1872. 

1 SHALL not call you so any more, alter this 
Christmas; first, because things have chanced to 
me, of late, which have made me too sulky to be 
friends with anybody; secondly, because in the two 
years during which I have been writing these letters, 
not one of you has sent me a friendly word of 
answer; lastly, because, even if you ivere my friends, 
it would be waste print to call 3 ^ou so, once a month. 
Nor shall I sign my.self faithfully yoursany more; 
being very far from faithfully my own, and having 
found most otlier people anything but faithfully 
mine. Nor shall I sign my name, for I never like 
the look of it; being, 1 apprehend, only short for 
“Rough Skin,'’ in the sense of “Pigskin"; (and 
indeed, the planet under which I was born, Saturn, 
has supreme power over pigs,)—nor can I find 
historical mention of any other form of the name, 
except one I made no reference to when it occurred, 
as that of the leading devil of four, Red-skin, 
Blue-skin—'and I forget the skins of the othei 

—who performed in a religious play, of the 
T 481 2 H 
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fourteenth century, which was nearly as comic as 
the religious earnest of our owh century. So that 
the letters will begin hjcnceforward without ad¬ 
dress ; and close without signature. »You will {wo- 
hably know vjrhom the^ eome hrom, and 1 don^t in 
the least care whom they go to. 

I was in London, all day yesterday, where the 
weather was as dismal as is its wont; and, returning 
here by the evemiiW train, saw, with astonishment, 
the stars extricate themselves from the fog, and the 
moon glow for a little while jn her settings over the 
southern Berkshire hills, as ! breathed on the plat¬ 
form at the Reading station (for there were six 
people in the carriage, and they had shut both the 
windows). 

When 1 got tcf*Dxford, the sky was entirely clear; 
the Qreat Bear was near the ground under the pole, 
and the Charioteer high over-head, the principal star 
of him as bright as a gas-lamp. 

It is a curtous default in the Stars, to my mind, 
that there is a Charioteer among them without a 
chariot; and a Waggon witli no waggoner; nor any 
waggon, for that matter, except the Bear’s stomach; 
but 1 have^always wanted to know the history of the 
absent Charles^ who must have stopped, I suppose 
to drink,^whne^ltls cart w<|pt on, and so never got 
to be steliifitM himself. 1 wish I knew; but I can 
teh you Idi^s aboht him than eves ^ about Theseus. 
The Charioteer’s story is pretly,however:—he gave 
his life for a kli^^nd did get it; ^ made into 
stars instead IK would ^ a djiinty tale to tell you 
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luider the mistletoe: {)erhaps I may have time next 
year: to*day it is of the stars of Ariadne’s crpw^ I 
want to speak. 

But that giving one's life for a kiss, and not get¬ 
ting it, is indeed a general abstract of the Greek 
notion of heroism, and its reward; and, by the way, 
d^s it not seem to you a grave defect in the stars, 
at Christinas time, that all their stories are Greek 
—^not one Christian ? In aU the east, and all the 
w^est, there is not a space of heaven with a Chris¬ 
tian story*in it; the star d* the Wise Men having 
risen but once,* and set, it seems, for ever: and the 
stars of Foolish men*—innumerable, but unintelli¬ 
gible, forming, I suppose, all across the sky that 
broad way of Asses' milk; while a few Greek heroes 
and hunters, a monster or two, and some crustaceous 
animals, occupy, here in the north, our heaven’s 
compass, down to the very margin of the illuminated 
book. A sky quite good enough for us, nevertheless, 
for all the use make of it, eitlier by night or day 
—or any hope we have of getting into it—or any 
inclination we have, while still out of it, to “ take 
stars for money.” 

Yet, with all deference to George Herbert, I will 
take them for nothing of the sort Money is an 
entirely pleasant arid proper thing to have, itself; 
and the first shilling I ever got in mf life, I put in a 
pill-box, and,t»»t it under my pillow, and couldn’t 
sleep all night for satisfaction. I couldn't have done 
that vH^ a star; thodfh truly this'^^tty system of 
usmy^ makes the stars drop do^ so.raething else 
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than dew. I got a note from ai| arithmetical friend 
the other day, speaking of the death of ** an old lady, 
a cousin of mine-—who left— Uft^ because she could 
not take it with her—;^200^xx>. Om calculation, I 
found this old lady, who has been lying bedndden 
for a year, was accumulating money (i>. the results 
of other people's labour,) at the rate of 4 d. a minute; 
in other words, she awoke in the morning ten 
pounds richer than she went to bed/’ At which, 
doubtless, and the like miracles throughout the 
world, “ the stars with deep amaze, stand fixed with 
steadfast gaze; *’ for this is, indeed, a Nativity of an 
adverse god to the one you profess to honour, with 
them, and the angels, at Christmas, by over-eating 
yourselves. 

I suppose that is the quite essential part of the 
religion of Christmas; and, indeed, it is about the 
most religious thing you do in the year; and if 
pious people would understand, generally, that, if 
there be indeed any other God than Mammon, He 
likes to see people comfortable, and nicely dressed, 
as much as Mammon likes to see them fasting and 
in rags, they might set a wiser example to every¬ 
body than they do. I am frightened out of my wits, 
every now and then, here at Oxford, by seeing 
something come out of poor people's houses, all 
dressed in blackr^ down to the ground; which, 
(having been mudi thipking of wicked things lately,) 
iirst take for the Devil, and then find, to my 
extreme relief and gratificatiem, that it’s a Sister of 
dharity. Indeed, oi]dy serious disadvantage of 
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eating, and fine' dressing, considered as religious 
ceremonies, whether at Christmas, or on Sunday, in 
the Sunday dinner and Sunday gown,—is that you 
don’t always clearly understand what the eating and 
dressing signify. For example; why should Sun¬ 
day be kept otherwise than Christmas, and be less 
merry ? Because it is a day of rest, commemorating 
the fulfilment of God’s easy work, while Christmas 
is a day of toil, commemorating the beginning of 
His difficult work ? Is that the reason ? Or because 
Christmas commemorates His stooping to thirty 
years of sorrow, and Sunday His rising to countless 
years of joy ? Which should be the gladdest day of 
the two, think you, on either ground ? Why haven’t 

you Sunday pantomimes ? 

It is a strait and sore question with me, for 
when I was a child, I lost the pleasure of some 
three-sevenths of my life because of Sunday; for 
I always had a way of looking forward to things, 
and a lurid shade was cast over the whole of Friday 
and Saturday by the horrible sense that Sunday was 
coming, and inevitable. Not that I was rebellious 
against my good mother or aunts in any wise; feel¬ 
ing only that we were all crushed under a relentless 
fate; which was indeed the fact, for neither they 
nor I had the least idea what Holiness meant, 
beyond what I find stated very clearly by Mr. 
David—the pious author of "The Paradezeal system 
of Botany, an arrangement representing the wl^ 
globe as a vast blooming and fruitful P^adise, — 
that “Holiness is a knowledge«f the Ho’s.” 
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My mother, indeed, never went $0 far as my 
aunt; nor carried her religion down to the ninth 
or glacial circle ^of Holiness, by giving' me cold 
dinner ; and to this day, t am apt to over-eat 
myself with Yorkshire pudding, in remembrance of 
the consolation it used to afford me at one o’clock. 
Good Friday, also, was partly “intermedW," as 
Chaucer would call it, with ligh| and shade, because 
there were hot-cross-buns at breakfast, though we 
had to go to church afterwards. Apd, indeed, 1 
observe, happening to have under my hand the 
account in the Daily Telegraph of Giood Friday at 
the Crystal Palace, in 1870, that its observance is 
for your sakes also now intermedled ” similarly, 
with light and shade, by conscientious persons: for 
in that year, " whereas in former years the perfor¬ 
mances had been exclusively of a religious character, 
the directors had supplemented their programme 
with secular amusements.” It was, I suppose, con¬ 
sidered ^‘secular” that the fountains should play 
(though I have noticed that natural ones per¬ 
sist in that profane practice on Sunday also), and 
accordingly, "there was a very abundant water- 
supply, while a brilliant sun gave many lovely 
prismatic effects to the fleeting and changeful 
spray” (not careful, even the sun, for his part, to 
remember how once he became " black as sackcloth 
of hair”). "A striking* feature presented itself to 
view shape of fhe large and handsome pavil- 
Howe and Cushing’s American circus. This 
vikSt pavmcm,,occupicft the Whole centre of the grand 
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teirace, and was gaily decorated with bunting and 
fringed with the show-carriages of the circus, which 
weref bright with gilding, mirrors, portraits, and 
scarlet panels. The out-door ardusements began” 
—(The English public always retaining a distinct 
impression that this festival was instituted in the 
East)-r7“with an Oriental procession”—(by the way, 
why don't we always call Wapping the Oriental end 
of London ?)-^“ of fifteen camels from the circus, 
mounted by negroes wearing richly coloured and be¬ 
spangled Eastern costume. The performances then 
commenced, and continued throughout the day, the 
attractions comprising the trained wolves, the won¬ 
derful monkeys, and the usual scenes in the circle.” 

“There was darkness over all the earth until the 
ninth hour” I often wonder, myself, how long it 
will be, in the crucifixion afresh, which all the earth 
has now resolved upon, crying with more unani¬ 
mous shout than ever the Jews, “ Not this man, but 
Barabbas ”—before the Ninth Hour comes. 

Assuming, however, that, for the nonce, trained 
wolves and wonderful monkeys are proper entertain¬ 
ments on Good Friday, pantomimes on Boxing-day, 
and sermons on Sunday, have you ever considered 
what observance might be due to Saturday,—the 
day on which He ** preached to the spirits in prison ” ? 
for that seems to me quite the part of the three days' 
work which most of us might first hope for a share 
in, I don't know whether any of you perceive that 
yout spirits are in prison. I know mine is, and that 
I would fain have it preached to, and delivered, if it 
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be possible. For, however far and steep the slope 
may have been into the hell which you say every 
Sunday that you believe He descended into, there 
are places trenched deep enough now in all our 
hearts for the hot lake of Phlegethon to leak and 
ooze into: and the rock of their shore is no less hard 
than in Dante’s time. 

And as your winter rejoicings, if they mean any¬ 
thing at all, mean that you have now, at least, a 
chance of deliverance from that prison, I will ask 
you to take the pains to understand what the bars 
and doors of it are, as the wisest man who has yet 
spoken of them tells you. 

There is first, observe, this great distinction in his 
mind between the penalties of Hell, and the joy of 
Paradise. The penalty is assigned to definite act 
of hand; the joy, to definite state of mind. It is 
questioned of no one, either in the Purgatory or the 
Paradise, what he has done; but only what evil 
feeling is still in his heart, or what good, when puri¬ 
fied wholly, his nature is noble enough to receive. 

On the contrary, Hell is constituted such by the 
one great negative state of being without Love or 
Fear of God;—there are no degrees of that State; 
but there are more or less dreadful sins which can 
be done in it, according to the degradation of the 
unredeemed Human nature. And men are judged 
according to their works. 

To give a single instance. The punishment of 
the fourth circle in Hell is for the Misuse of Money, 
for haying either sinfully kej^it, or sinfully spent it. 
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But the pain in Purgatory is only for hs^ving sinfully 
L<med it: and the hymn of repentance is, “ My soul 
cleaveth unto the dust; quicken Thou me.” 

Farther, and this is very notable. You might at 
first think that Dante’s divisions were narrow and 
artificial, in assigning each circle to one sin only, as 
if every man did not variously commit many. But 
it is always one sin, the favourite, which destroys 
souls. That conquered, all others fall with it: that 
victorious, all others follow with it. Nevertheless, 
as 1 told you, the joiner's work, and interwoven 
walls of Dante’s Inferno, marking double forms of 
sin, and there overlapping, as it were, when they 
meet, is one of the subtlest conditions traceable in 
his whole design. 

Look back to the scheme I gave you in last 
number. The Minotaur, spirit of lust and anger, 
rules over the central hell. But the sins of lust and 
anger, definitely and limitedly described as such, 
are punished in the upper hell, in the second and 
fifth circles. Why is this, think you ? 

Have you ever noticed—enough to call it noticing 
seriously—the expression, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind'' ? There is one lust and 
one anger of the flesh only; these, all men must 
feel; rightly feel, if in temperance; wrongly, if in 
excess; but even then, not necessarily to the de¬ 
struction of their souls. But there is another lust, 
and another anger, of the heart; and these are the 
Furies of Phlegethon—wholly ruinous. Lord of 
these, on the shattered rocks, lies couched the 
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Infamy of Crete. For when the heart, as well as 
the flesh, desires what it should not, and the heart, 
as well as the flesh, consents and kindles to its 
wrath, the whole man is corrupted, and his heart’s 
blood is fed in its veins from the lake of fire. 

Take for special example, this sin of usury with 
which we have ourselves to deal. The punishment 
in the fourth circle of the upper hell is on Avarice, 
not Usury. For a man may be utterly avaricious,— 
greedy of gold—in an instinctive, fleshly way, yet 
not corrupt his intellect. Many of the most good- 
natured men are misers: my first shilling in the pill¬ 
box and sleepless night did not at all mean that 1 
was an ill-natured or illiberal boy; it did mean, 
what is true of me still, that 1 should have great 
delight in counting money, and laying it in visible 
heaps and rouleaux. 1 never part with a new sove¬ 
reign without a sigh: and if it were not that I am 
afraid of thieves, I would positively and seriously, at 
this moment, turn all I have into gold of the newest, 
and dig a hole for it in my garden, and go and look at 
it every morning and evening, like the man in ^sop’s 
Fables, or Silab Mamer: and where I think thieves 

'H 

will not break through nor steal, I am always lajdng 
up for myself treasures upon earth, with the most 
eager appetite: tiiat bit of gold and diamonds, for 
instance (IV. 65), and the most gilded mass-books, 
and such like, I can get hold of; the acquisition of 
a Koran, with two hundred leaves richly gilt on both 
sides, only three weeks since, afforded me real con¬ 
solation under variously trying circumstances. 
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Truly, my soul cleaves to the dust of such things. 
But I have not so perverted my soul, nor palsied 
my brains, as to expect to be advantaged by that 
adhesion. 1 don’t expect, because 1 have gathered 
much, to find Nature or man gathering for me 
more;—to find eighteenpence in my pill-box in the 
morning, instead of a shilling, as a reward for 
continence; ” or to make an income of my Koran 
by lending it to poor scholars. If I think a scholar 
can read it,—(N.B., I can’t, myself,)—and would 
like to—and will carefully turn the leaves by the 
outside edge, he is welcome to read it for no¬ 
thing : if he has got into the habit of turning leaves 
by the middle, or of wetting his finger, and shuffling 
up the corners, as I see my bankei’s clerks do with 
their ledgers, for no amount of money shall he read 
it. (Incidentally, note the essential vulgarism of 
doing anything in a hurry.) 

So that my mind and brains are in fact untainted 
and unwarped by lust of money, and I am free in 
that respect from the power of the Infamy of Crete. 

I used the words just above—Furies of Pblegethon. 
You are beginning to know something of the Fates. 
of the Furies also you must know something. 

The pit of Dante’s central hell is reserved for 
those who have actually committed nudieious crime, 
involving mercilessness to their neighbour, or, in 
suicide, to themselves. But it is necessary to 
serpent-tail this pit with the upper hell by a dis¬ 
trict for insanity without deed; the Fury which has 
brought horror to the eyes, and hardness to the 
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heart, and yet, having possessed itself of noble 
persons, issues in no malicious crime. Therefore 
the sixth circle of the upper hell is wailed in, together 
with the central pit, as one grievous city of the 
dead; and at the gates of it the warders are fiends, 
and the watchers Furies. 

Watchers^ observe, as sleepless. Once in their 
companionship, 

“ Nor poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owed’st yesterday." 

Sleepless, and merciless; and yet in the Greek 
vision of them which iEschylus wrote, they are first 
seen asleep; and they remain in the city of Theseus, 
in mercy. 

Elsewhere, furies that make the eyes evil and 
the heart hard. Seeing Dante from their watch- 

I 

tower, they call for Medusa. “So will we make 
flint of him” (“enamel,” rather—which has been 
in the furnace first, then hardened); but Virgil 
puts his hands over his eyes. 

Thus the upper hell is knitted to the central. 
The central is half joined to the lower by the 
power of Fraud: only in the central hell, though 
in a deeper pit of it, (Pblegethon falls into the 
abyss In a Niagara of blood) Fraud is^ still joined 
with human passicm, but in the nether hell is 
passionate no more; the traitors have not natures 
of flesh or of fire, but of.earthj and the eauth* 
giants, the first enemies of A^ena^ the Greek 
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Spirit of Life, stand about the pit, speechless, as 
towers of war* In a bright morning, this last mid¬ 
summer, at Bologna, I was standing in the shade of 
the tower of Garisenda, which Dante says they were 
like. The sun had got just behind its battlements, 
and sent out rays round them as from behind a 
mountain peak, vast and grey against the morning 
sky. I may be able to get some picture of it, for 
the January *Fors,’ perhaps; and perchance the 
sun may some day rise for us from behind our 
Towers of Treachery. 

Note but this farther, and then we will try to get 
out of Hell for to-day. The divisions of the central 
fire are under three creatures, all of them partly 
man, partly animal. The Minotaur has a man’s 
body, a bull’s head, (which is precisely the general 
type of the English nation to-day). The Centaur 
Chiron has a horse’s body ; a man's h< ad and breast. 
The Spirit of Fraud, Geryon, has a serpent’s body, 
his face is that of a just man, and his breast chequered 
like a lizard’s, with labyrinthine lines. 

All these three creatures signify the mingling of 
a brutal instinct with the human mind; but, in the 
Minotaur, the brute rules, the humanity is subordi¬ 
nate ; in the Centaur, the man rules, and the brute 
is subordinate; in the third, the man and the animal 

are in harmony; and both falst. 

Of the Centaurs, Chiron and Nessus, one, the 
type of human gentleness, justice, and wisdom, 
stooping to join itself with the nature of animals, 
and to be healed by the herbs of the ground,—the 
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other, the destructm of HercuI^,*^yoit shall he 
told in the * Fors' of January: to-day I must swiftly 
sum the story of Theseus. 

His conquest of the Minotaur, the cht^ glory of 
his life, is possible only to him through love, and 
love’s hope and help. But he has no joy either of 
love or victory. Before he has once held Ariadne 
in his arms, Diana kills her in the isle of Naxos. 
Jupiter crowns her in heaven, where there is no 
following her. Theseus returns to Athens alone. 

The ship which hitherto had carried the Mino¬ 
taur's victims only, bore always a black sail. The¬ 
seus had received from his father a purple one, to 
hoist instead, if he returned victorious. 

The«>^common and sen^less story is that he forgot 
to hoist it Forgot! A sail is so inconspicuous a 
part of a ship! and one is so likely to forget one's 
victory, returning, with home seen on the horizon 1 
But he returned victorious, at least for himself; 
—Diana and Death had been too strong for him. 
He bore the black sail. And his father, wjNen he saw 
it, threw himself from the rock of Athens, and died. 

Of which the meaning is, that we must not mourn- 
for oursitveSf lest ^ worse thing happen to us,—a^ 
Greek lesson much to be remembered by Christians 
about to send expensive orders to the undertaker: 
unless, indeed, they mean by their black vestments 
to tell the world that they think their friends are in 
hell. If in Heaven, with Ariadne and the gods, are 
we to mourn ?- ^ And if they were fit for Heaven, are 
we, for ourset^s, eter to leave off mourning ? Yet 
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Tlieseus, touching the beach, is too just and wise to 
tnourn there. He sends a herald to the city to tell 
his father he is safe ; stays on the shore to sacrifice 
to the gods, and feast his sailors. He sacrifices; 
and makes pottage for them there on the sand. 
The herald returns to tell him his father is dead 
also. Such welcome has he for his good work, in 
the islands, and on the main. 

In which work be persists, no less, and is re¬ 
deemed from darkness by Hercules, and at last 
helps Hercules himself in his sorest need—as you 
shall hear afterwards. I must stop to-day at the 
vegetable soup,—which you would think, I sup¬ 
pose, poor Christmas cheer. Plum-pudding is an 
Egyptian dish; but have you ever thought how 
many stories were connected with this Athenian one, 
pottage of lentils ? A bargain of some importance, 
even to us, ('especially as usurers); and the healing 
miracle of Elisha; and the vision of Habakkuk as 
he was bearing their pottage to the reapers, and 
had to take it far away to one who needed it more; 
and, chiefly of all, the soup of the bitter herbs, with 
its dipped bread and faithful company,—“ he it is to 
whom I shall give the sop when I have dipped it." 
The meaning of which things, roughly, is, first, that 
we are not to sell our birthrights for pottage, though 
we fast to death; but are diligently to know and 
keep them: secondly, that we are to p>oison no 
man^s pottage, mental or real: lastly, that we look 
tp it lest we betray the hand which gives us our 

daily bread; - 
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Lessons to be pondered on at Christmas time 
over our pudding; and the more, because the sops 
we are dipping for each other, and even for our own 
children, are not always the most nourishing, nor 
are the rooms ip which we make ready their last 
supper always carefully furnished. Take, for in¬ 
stance, this example of last supper—(no, I see it is 
breakfast)—in Chicksand Street, Mile End :— 

On Wednesday an inquest was held on the body of 
Annie Redfem, aged twenty-eight, who was found dead 
in a cellar at 5, Chicksand Street, Mile End, on the 
morning of last Sunday. This unfortunate woman was 
a fruit-seller, and rented the cellar in which she died at 
i^. 9^. per week—her only companion being a little boy, 
aged three years, of whom she was the mother. It 
appeared from the evidence of the surgeon who was 
summoned to see the deceased when her body was dis¬ 
covered on Sunday morning that she had been dead 
softie hours before bis arrival. Her knees were drawn 
up and her arms folded in such a position as to show 
that she died with her child clasped m her arms. The 
room Was very dark, without any ventilation, and was 
totally unfit for human habitation. The'cause of death 
was effusion of serum into the pericardium, brought on 
greatly by living in such a wretched dwelling. The 
coroner said that as tbete were so many of these wretched 
dwellings about, be hoped the jurymen who were con¬ 
nected with the vestiy would take, care to represent the 
case to the proper authorities, and see that the place 
was not ^ ji ^dwelling again. This lemark from the 
CQwnet incited'a juryman to r^ly, ”Oh, if we were 
to do that, wO might empty half houses in London; 
thm are thousands more like that, and worse.’’ . Some 
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of the jurors objected to the room being condemned; 
the majority, however, refused to sign the papers unless 
this was done, and a verdict was returned in accordance 
with the evidence. It transpired that the body had to 
be removed to save it from the rats. Jf the little child 
who lay clasped in his dead mother*s arms has not been 
devoured by these animals, he is probably now in the 
workhouse, and will remain a burden on the ratepayers, 
who unfortunately have no means of making the landlord 
of the foul den that destroyed his mother answerable for 
his support. 

1 miss, out of the column of the Pall Mall for 
the 1st oi this month, one paragraph after this, and 
proceed to the next but one, which relates to the 
enlightened notion among English young women, 
derived from Mr. J. Stuart Mill,—that the career” 
of the Madonna is too limited a one, and that 
modern political economy can provide them, as the 
Pall Midi observe#^, with ^*much more lucrative 
occupations than that of nursing the baby.” But 
you must know, first, that the Athenians always 
kept memory of Theseus’ pot of vegetable soup, 
and of his sacrifice, by procession in spring-time, 
bearing a rod wreathed with lambs’-wool, and 
singing ap Easter' carol, in these words 

"Fair staff, may the gods grant, by thee, the 
bringing of figs to us, and buttery cakes, and honey 
in bulging cups, and the sopping of oil, and wine in 
flat cups, easy to lift, that thou mayest ” (meaning 
that we may, but not clear which is which,) "get 
drunk and sleep 

_ T 
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Which Mr. Stuart Mill and modern^ political 
economy have changed into a pretty Christmas 
carol for English children, lambs for whom the 
fair staff also brings wine of a certain sort, in flat 
cups, “ that they may get drunk, and sleep.” Here 
is the next paragraph from the Pall Malh — 

One of the most fertile causes of excessive infant 
mortality is the extensive practice in manufacturing 
districts of insidiously narcotising young children, that 
they may be the more conveniently laid aside when 
more lucrative occupations present themselves than that 
of nursing the baby. Hundreds of gallons of opium 
in various forms are sold weekly in many districts for 
this purpose. Nor is it likely that the practice will be 
checked until juries can be induced to take a rather 
severe view of the suddenly fatal misadventures which 
this sort of chronic poisoning not unfrequently produces. 
It appears, however, to be very difficult to persuade 
.^hem to look upon it as other than a venial offence. 
An inquest was recently held at Chapel Gate upon the 
body of an infant who had died from the administration, 
by its mother, of about twelve times the proper dose 
of laudanum. The bottle was labelled 'carefully with a 
caution that ** opium should not be given to children 
under seven years of age.” In this case five drops of 
laudanum were given to a baby of eighteen months. 
The medical evidence was of a quite unmistakable 
character, and the coroner in .summing up read to the 
jury a definition of manslai^hter, and told them that 
”a lawful act, if dangerous, not attended with such care 
as would render the probability of danger very small, 
and resulting in death, would amount to manslaughter 
at the least. Then in this case they must return a 
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verdict of manslaughter unless they could find any 
circumstance which would take it out of the rule of law 
he had laid down to them. It was not in evidence that 
the mother had used any caution at all in administering 
the poison.” Nevertheles.s, the jury returned, after a 
short interval, the verdict of homicide by misadventure, 

Hush-a-bye, baby, upon the tree top,” my 
mother used to sing to me: and I remember the 
dawn of intelligence in which I began to object to 
the bad rhyme which followed:—“ when the wind 
blows, the cradle will rock.” But the Christmas 
winds must blow rudely, and warp the waters 
askance indeed, which rock our English cradles 
now. 

Mendelssohn's songs without words have been, 

1 believe, lately popular in musical circles. We 
shall, perhaps, require cradle songs with very few 
words, and Christmas carols with very sad ones, 
before long; in fact, it seems to me, we are fast 
losing our old skill in carolling. There is a 
different tone in Chaucer’s notion of it (though 
this carol of his is in spring-time indeed, not at 
Christmas):— 

“ Then went 1 foiih on tny right hand, 

Down by a little path I found, 

Of Mintfis full, and Fennel greene. 

* * ' * * 

Sir Mirth I found, and right anon 
Unto Sir Mirth gan I gone. 

There, where he was, him to solace : 

And with him. in that happy place, 
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So fair follce an4 so fresh, bad b^ 

'Fiiat when I saw, I wtmdered me 
From'whence such folke might come, 

So fair were they, all and some; 

For they were like, as in my sight 
To angels, that be feathered bright 
These folke, of which 1 tell you so, 

Upon a karole wenten tho,^ 

A Ladie karoled them, that hight t 
Gladnesse, blissful and light. 

She could make in song such refraining 
It sate her wonder well to sing, 

Her voice full clear was, and full sweet, 

She was not rude, nor unmeet, 

But couth I enough for such doing, 

As longeth unto karollmg ; 

For she was wont, in every place, 

To singen first, men to solace. 

For singing most she gave her to, 

No craft had she so lefe § to do.” 

Mr. Stuart Mill would have set her to another 
craft, 1 fancy (not but that singing is a lucrative 
one, nowadays, if it be shrill enough); but you 
will not get your wives to sing thus for nothing, 
if you send them out to earn their dinners (instead 
of earning them yourselves for them), and put their 
babies summarily to sleep. 

It is curious how our English feeling seems to 
be changed also towards two other innocent kind 
of creatures. In nearly aU German pictures of the 
Nativity, (I have given you an Italian one of the 
Magi fot a frontispiece, this time,) the dove is one 

* Went in measttre a carol dance. t Was called. 
t Skitfiil. % Fond. 
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way or other conspicuous, and the little angels 
round the cradle are nearly always, when they 
are tired, allowed by the Madonna to play with 
rabbits. And in the very garden in which Ladie 
Gladness leads her karol-dance, “connis,” as well 
as squirrels, are among the happy company; frogs 
only, as you shall hear, not being allowed; the 
French says, no flies either, of the watery sort! 
For the path among the mint and fennel greene 
leads us into this garden:— 


“ The garden was by measuring. 

Right even and square tn compasing : 
It was long as it was large. 

Of fruit had every tiec his charge, 

And many homely trees theie weie,* 
That peaches, coines,t and apples bare. 
Medlers, plommes, peeres, chesteinis, 
Chense, of which many one fame J is, 
W'lth many a high laurel and pme 
Was ranged clean all that gardenc 
There might men Does and Roes see, 
And of Squirrels ful great plentee 
From bough to bough alway leping ; 
Connis there were also playing 
And maden many a tourneying 
Upon the fresh grass spimging. 

In places saw I wells there 
In which no frogges were 
There sprang the violet all new 
And fresh pen'inke, rich of hue, 


* Thc*‘fi were foreign trees liesides. I omit bits here and there, 
without puttir^ stars to interrupt the pieces given. 

+ Quinces. ^ Fond. 
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^rodfieded hatf-ii-do^en ]^r<is when Ute co^ 
^ thm'liecam^ viotentty agiU^d> akid raWts 
ware ieen 'in^inlng in ^ directions. The <}uantitf ^ 
gafste l^us started was little short of marveIloiis>*-the 
very ground seemed to be alive. Simultaneously with 
the appearance of the terrified animals the slaughter 
^^pommeoced. Each sportstmtn carried a double-barrelled 
Intiechloader, and an attendmit followed him dosely, 
bearing an additional gun, ready loaded. The shooter 
discharged both barrels of his gun, in some cases with 
only the interval of a second or two, and immediately 
exchanged it for a loaded one. Rabbits fell in all 

directions. The warning cry of Rabbit 1 ” from the 

relentless keepers was heard continuously, and each 
cry was as quickly followed by the sharp crack of a 
gun—a pretty sure indication that the rabbit referred 
to had come to an untimely end, as the majority of 
the sportsmen were crack shots. 


Of course all this is quite natural to a sporting 
people who have learned to like the smell of gun¬ 
powder^ sulphur, and gas-tar, better than that of 
violets and thyme. But, putting the baby-poison- 
ing, pigeon-shooting, and rabbit-shooting of to-day 
in comparison with the pleasures of the German 
Madonna, and her simple company; and of Chaucer 
and his carolling company: and seeing that Ae 
present effect of peace upon earth, and well-|^^asing 
ki m en , is that' every nation now spends most of 
its incoLie in machii^iy for shooting the best and 
biavest men, just when riicy were likely to have 
become of some use to their fathers and mothers, 
i pur it to you, my friends all, calling you so, I 
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Bx,^ ^ 'l«defcaM>elfe»<to*,'’tXQf 

^ An«#s In nf a i;htm,' $0. 

' Aaina'* 4 >c*fdf’ > 47 * 

' Bam* ^l«d iliBi plentsr,' |a4. 

*Owk inesB u^ ^ wii^qri,'^a. 

*Tlmc of the rfngbgof VMm* 9 °! 

^ Lame ttan than fexpt’ 393 < 

* Min* 4ilcct in whom my softl delighted , 
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Dan. |v. 31, 
Anms wL la. 
ZedL vifi. 5. 
MAt.hr. 3 . 
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^Ochon ttfliictad,* i59i >^* 

* Ai clay in the hand* of the pottor/ 113 

Figi^ 387* 

^Donnidon from generalion to g^neratioti/14$. 
FIga» 3 ^* 

* i^oja arid girl* fdayliac in the etreeta,*^ 339. 

„„ »HeMhgf in hia ttf, 

Bda^ dieDngha. 33. * |i^kktik*a vlidan/ 495 * 

Mauhew B i-»i. Magi and a^iip.* *«, >43^7* *S3* 

*$olomon m aAl fab gloryt' 89 * 

* tmsixsrtt hid in a 349 . 

" *3vi 38, ♦Payjne that thou oa«*t,'3«s* 

Msu-Jt'»i 39 ‘Com|«aW)Wttponthe-1gmfi*,’33*' 

*Alah 3 aterhoKQfoim!mmtii' 347 . ' ’. ' 

The IVhthdty, 030-339,341. ‘ 

* Abased ale dm eyds/ 393 * 

'Shmed Above ail ottiei*/ 41. 

^Klngte <4 baawen eomo<noi) edth ohaerif^ 

don,' tst.'' . ' 

* Dwrifcness over aU the eaith^* 4 ^* ' 

Kmmaiie; afai^ *«* 9 sy* »** 

dbdateMering lalrnt^^ » ' ^> ' 

when I 

mdmhiit, WTO, ■ 487 * 
jStA ttOt^wnsrAflMb. 
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CoLiii.5- 
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9 Tim..iv. 14 
Jame^Jt. 95 . 

, „ W ». 

^ i F«t«r Hi. 19. 

lUv. yl. 13. 

.. vi 13. 

» xK. 9. 


* 1 ^ tHfu Uixt stole steal po nioni,* $173., 

‘ Obedietit note daath,* 347. 

* CovtttoilsiMaB wbkti is idolatry/ i9i>> 

' Belpv^ f^ysidlan/ 71. 

' Alexander the dbppersinith/ 430. 

* Was not Rahab jmtified by works/ 33a. 
' Thereurith bless we God,' 383. 

* Preached to ^>irits in prison,’ 487. 

‘ Black aseadccloth of hair,’ 486. 

Figs* 387- 

• /The old serpent/ 465, 


>Bvrwingh6m Momtng Nt^s quoted, 218 . 
Biachooodlsi Mogazim, ao 8 . 

Blessmg and cursing, 385-400. 

Boardmen's Co-op, Sodety, 38, 44. 

Bologna, tower of Garisenda, 493. 

Books, the choice of, 406, 407; care of, 107, 491. 
Botany, 86-90, 377, 378. 

BotticeUi, 401, 427-43*. 447- 

Boulogho • skies, 183: shrine on p>er, 401. 

Bow of English arcliers, 299. 

Bristol diamonds, 60; castle. 78. 

I^ish Museum, 6a, 276, 334, 456-459. 

Brown, Mr. Rawdon, 7 . 299- 
Browniug, Mrs., 354. 

Brunswick Square, author’s early hotiie, 191 , 193 * 
Mmlder qixo^, 37* 

Btdldlng company at Home, 411-413. 

BusgesS, Mr. Arthur, 32, 121, 4 * 7 . 4^1 
Bnt nby workmen’.s address against wai, 34. , 
Buxton and Bakewell railway, 91,92. 


CACaANiGA, ‘ Vita Campestre,' 377. 

Caen sacked by Edward Ilf., 73-75* 

Caligtaphy, 314, 3 ^ 8 . 

Cand^, actual and symbolic, tT6-ii9 
OkpSud, Capitalist, T4-17, 24-26, 31, 32. 140-^42, 


215, 363-3^5* 438. 


Carlyle, 11100123, 204, 259, 322, 364,443* 
„ hh * Frederick/ 43. ^* 

‘ 'Past and Present,'203. 

\\ „ < French Revolution,'255. 

Csupaodo, 361, 395 ^ 397 - 
' OuacR’s Educates, 243 . ^5* 

^ Oi^tnyceto Castracatn, 3i54“35^ 



$ki» tom 

Camucr. qnplsol. tn* 403 * 

dbalus, its tMHtSfim, 55. luid trsgedf. 56. 

Cbarnsr. Oiotta’s Chatitaa, «4ta, 14^. 144^ <79^ 

Cluules tha Qiwit. Cfaanennisiha. xsa. 

C^bRitei' Wfun, 48a 
Cbauoar. 'tn^vwdled/ 486. 

„ 'Ptundonera/ 357, 3sa 
f. * Floiver auid L^/ 89. 

„ ‘ L^^aod Good Women/ {Adriaiie^ * A twenty divel 

way/ 466, {ditto, lay)' crenklad to anAUm ‘ 468 
„ ' Legend of Good Wcnnen,* (Prologue, *T knaeUng 

by thi4 flower,' 466 

. ' Romance of the R^,' (789-758)' Hian went 1 forth, 499; 

(<htto 1349-1438) The garden was, 50X 
Chea|r4flMBnre d^ned 4x3 
Cbinadien massacred in Cabflwnia, 368-370 
Chuon the teadier, 171, 493 
CSuvahy of the Horse and the Wave, 171 
Christ, lessons from Hi& Ufe s(;t'a53, 4B5-488 
Christmas, 339, 847, 484,485 
Cmcinnatus, a type, not a fiction, 4x0, 459. 

City squalor, 3.3^, 198. 333 307, 449. 496 
Qavtgara, meaning, see Author, Works, Fiws. 

Clergy, 67, 116, 130.176, *9*. ^97* aia. 396, 3 '? 7 . 358 .436 

Chlford the shepherd lord (Wordsworth s Song at the feast of Brougham 
Castle), 343 

Cloth-nianufacturer, illustration of pohtical economy 34 aO 
Clyde, nvar-polltttKm 333. 

Coal^waggon tn the firost, anecdote, 3s, 38 , 

Ccenr de Uon, so^-sy, 90* 138, 459 
Cole, Mr (Sir H.), ^ S Kensmgton, xa 
Colo^ ' corond.' 305 
Comiaodities end labour, 84, a8 
Commonwealtli and oommon-illth, 134 

Qimmuaifits of Parts. xx6, x;^, xa6, xay, 141, cf Utopia, xa6-X39 
company, see Monte Rn^/Anthony, Gemge, White. 
Competitive exanututtion, xfli^xdg, 878* 

Cmdoct the nieax» of domg good. 405 
iDoOlston, 098,4t5 

CoimiB, rabbits bywnajind «port, sos-gpi. 

Conservative, 4, 5. 

Oottstelladcms, 480. 

^ pe na w awiiO end prodnoOrg, nani f4X, 4<pS, 

<£verley. Sr Rofer 4 e, sibfMflxx 
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di^*« t«vi(iia» ¥90,140^ the criiM af Xkvfd gbnem% 
/‘“#t tMm» ,«*, m* 3 S»- 36 <»r^. 41 *. 4W-49*' 

^cM^'Tentpie, Mr. (Lord Moimt-Tempteh 37« *79. 

.ppeejr, faatfkr, 71,76, 973. 

Cciliiii coins and mythology, 464-475. 

IPtiine of naa&lng wmbmachinery, 144. 

CrofflweQ; his diaracter, 305, 3x3; and the regiades' ‘carkasses 
> haing*d|* 303. 


<^t98 found hy lieaaant children near Lucca, 354. 

Omwn of Ariadi*e, 493. ^ 94 : of Iron, ax. 

Cttmberland prooe^m of the steam-plough, 94, 95 . ** 3 - 
Cursing and Swearing analysed, 385-399, 


04 ^ 1 ^ 8 , 461-464. 

iMify "^ikgrafh, ' plays fairer than other papers,' 434; quotedv 35,41, 
46,14X, 187, 188, BOX, 304, 486. 

Dsmte, represents Florence, one of the five great cmes, 361; illustrated 
by Botticelli, 431; scheme of Inferno analyzed, 47 x- 47 Si 
488-493. 

Inferno V 11, Mirtos, 47a. 

VII. 53 - 66 .-' 

* The ondisceraing life which mede them sordid 
Now nuikes them unto all discernment dim > 

For all the gold that is beneath the moon 
Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.'—15a- 
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T 

■> 


•i > 


inferno IX, 59, ‘ So we will make flint of him,’ 492. 

XI. 50, Sodom and Cahors, 217. 

XII. 11-17, Midotaur, 474, 4891 49 *- 
XII. 41, ‘ Cniversc was thrilled with love,* 475. 
XIV. 77-xao, Phlegethon, 474, 488, 49a. 

XVII. 10-15, Cieryon, 493. 

XVn. 114, * wheels and descends,' 473. 

XIX. 17, ' my bcauiiM St John,' 306. 

XKI* 7-54. Venetian arsenal, etc, 359 . 360 474 - 
XXXI. 136, Garisenda tower, 493. 

XXXII. *3-a6,' Oh, fll-starred folk,' 473. 
last Ime, * to re-bebold the stars,’ 953, 

XX. 105.— 

The Angel of God ujpon the threshdldl*^ 

Whfcb seekied to me a stone of diamoad . . . 

Adus, or dry earth that is excavated 

C^tha same colour were with hhattiw,’—« 

' ' 'V’‘ y 

piig. ltL-«9,' The papers smil^ more, 319. 
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IJfMM, tan, XUX, 

"SoMd 
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Dftvid, ktog, 46. xx«. 040, «4x. 

David. «ut^ of' PmadOMttd System of Dataller/ 4^5. 
Demeter. 991 

Derbjr^ Dord, tSy, aos. 35X. 

* Demm' and * have a ngbt to,' aS4-«58. 

Destmj, asd-asS. and see Fors. 

Didim, Charim, 373. 

Dmntf I tbe cm thing needhi), ntx. 

Dion, visioQ of. 7II. 

Dncovenes of modem scienoe, 90-93 
Dollar, iroribi{>ped, 336. 055. 

Drake, ®r Francis, 363^^, 375, 445 446, 453. 
Dttcange. Le»ocm quoted, 994. 

Dundotudd, Lord, 170 
Durer, Albot, 90. 16S, »ao. 


JSofiumut newspaper, 435. 
lildgewortb, Miss, her novel' Helen,' 456. 

Bdmbiirgb. $• 7X* SS^* 

Educa-Uon. 19, 33 35. S®-6*» *5®i *69-175, 943-347, 335, 438, 44a 
Edward HI , 54, 73-76, 073 

Egyptian lal^oth, 467, Theuth invents writing, 334 
Etysium and Champs Elysdes, ixo, xxx 

Emerson, Mr. R. W , on bt. George, 467 , ‘ English Trmts,' 433, 
Employer, 33, 438 , see Capital. Labour 
Encyclopaedia Bntanniea of 1797, quoted, tSa. 

Ehgluth character, i, 3, 50 57, 167, 334. 3 or, 3x0, 316. 388-39X, 433, 

433* 437* 467. 493- 
Equalityr Z63-X69 
..Evangelical, 3, x88,169, $57, 376. 
jBlaatalaatioai competitive and o«lierwi9d» xds^xdS 
Experimaiit not the name for the AnihM ^oposals, 334-337, 


FaxYK. 330, 376, 400. 


FiSlaoy of dedoitloit filnstrated, 63-634 xa$, 
„ iiii|«odt}6lfv« labour, 9-xa, 

„ miMd, tfp td. 

gw > "ODa 

.. over^produotmk 65* 36 x. 
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, l|i%CAt^ It^wfi'., hi* * Mawal ol* Pditical EconoAy' ^qtiiDt«d atid eriti- 

*Sr*7* ^iS^Sr fi3i M4-M7< 36*-^# 435* 437f 439-, 
.Flf^dXer » Venice, 387. 

Col. Joints, janr., his ftmeral, 304. 
flstntingo, Z3^5.137. 

Flcuaden, Conats of, 337, 338. 

Ftorenee, 301. 358, 408, 409, 414, 43a, 

Fkwtts are leaves, 88-90. 

■F<»oe claims worship, 955, 377. 

Foresters of Flanders, 337, 

Foes davigera, see unda Authdr. 

Foes, tile Thinl, ai, 41. 49. *65, 303, 371, 377. 44i. 444. 447. 454. 
47^^ 

Forster’s ’ Life of Dickens,' 373 

Franco-Pnissian war, i, 7, 13, a8, 35, 41, 76, 97, 105, 113, 114. *39. 


b 7 o, 441. 

Fredenck II. of Germany, 380, 391. 

Frederick IL (the Great) of Prussia, 43, 373. 
Freedom from unjust-taxation is not 'liberty,' 3x3, 
Fneentan, Mr,, quoted, 47. 

Free trade, 12 , 

French character, 381, s88; and see Mannontel. 
Froissart quoted, 71-76, 14a 
Frost rni fan, 398. 

Froude, Mr. J. A., quoted, 263, 263. 

Funds. 68, 

Faaiir^ of four kinds, 3ox-3xa 
FUifea bf Phlegetbon, 49X; see Dante. 

Furt^ Abbey, 909. 9x0, 917, 354- 


Oamblimg, 364- 

Oaoil Lodge, Alungdon. xi4‘ 

fSaribaldt. 6, 47. 137. 

j ^jgptiany and Italy in the Middle Ages, 993. 

493; see Dante., 

toto, T90, 139, X44. 9X9. •3». a4a. 

G^tobtone, Mr., 48 , xgS- 
vG^aigow, 334 '" 3 C^ 
tjrffHF****' H***Lld quoted, 3^9. 3^** 

Glass pockets, *S3. *54.^ 

deeeribed by Dickens. 373* 

Itedm andGfen Fa^. X93. 

takeli^ vab, 391. 

-/iSnefibe. W»'89- 
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'iSbwni^&iiS; liftr.r * 73 » “H. W 
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Ql!^ l£«S^ lot^. 497 j li«, 4%! 4»^ 

CWepLiileb |)ott«ry»; 69 i 
0!l*«4tor d^AboKfedaiaoe. Paris, ^39, 3# 


Qiaavitks, Sir Richard, 170. ^ 

’Ptattpowder rpa»,dft bberal isin possible, 096, 


•\ , ^ 

HA^tTTT, the Hotow, 0^3; and see DrakA. 

Kairveor. /ames, of Livopool, quoted, 434. " ^ ■ 

tt a sr k wo c di Sir Joba, tfae oondottiere, 6 , 049* ®99 3 ®** 9 ®S« 3 **» 


444, 

Henry the Fewkr, 39S. 

Henry Eh^laad, 4S, 49,7R 
Henry V,, 073; see Ag^ncotvt^ 

Herb^ bTn Auberon, as9, 060, a6i. ^ ^ 

„ George, 190; ‘take stars for money,' »S»- 483* 


Herontes^ ai, 494 > 495 * 

R^r^ifosinofTekoa, Amos, 84s. , 

Hensdity, srpit. 

Heroism, 0 mek notion, 433. 

'Hesoto^ v^,'456. ' 

Heiie’efieseoes at li^^ueh, 95, 

HIB, Mt. Aisi^^ A., 44. 

„ MissOetavie, ^99, sbo, 4 * 9 - , 

^ History j edneatiodla vaOne. 47: is not current news, 40; of people nnc 

of rttes, 4B; trf live dtks to be learnt, 1^, ^t. ^ 


Hdbeip»,xat, . 

Hqhfom viaduct, dt, 38. 
Bo^iecs^nlmowiedgecf Ho's/48S. ^ 
^sMsys ^sqold bc^tossibia at home, 198, 4 S®- 
Au^m'o early 
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Meiielnr^jMbf’ Hecb^^ ^tbe Amber's ear^ 490 ^ 
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', fqwniniHcik.sT^ 3 W. 

11$. IZ6« 119. 

^uysnwtax. z4a. JC53., 
ttadepeodence itnpowiblei 46. 
lag^eborbuglit x, and see 13, X4. 

Zi^ttstice, Giotto's {Hcture, aoa, 238. 

InquintiDii, 153. 

loferett, 17, i8,68, t 48 -zst, a*?. 363-36^. 475. 484; s«e Usmy. 
lAttmational mor^y, xa. 

Inundations in luly, 375, 379-381. 
inxostment, 68-71; and see Interest. 

Iron ratings, Mteral and symbolical, 08-30. 
tsidose of Seville quoted, 094. 

Italian dbaracter, 349, 354-357. 374-378, 401, 402. 

jACKOF-AlX>T1tAI»KS, 463. 464. 

Jaines I., 389. 

James lends a plane to William, 15-18, 06,149. 

Jethro the Midtanite's sbepherd, Moses, 041. 

Jevons, Prof. W. Stanley, 076. 

Joan of Arc, 67, 130, 073. 

Jtdm, Kfeig, S3. 

Justice; is righteousness, i6a, in education, 163; ‘in person,' ai8- 
0x9 ;»Giotto’s Justitia, ooo; and gentleness are the sum of hnmantl^, 
469; Greek myths of, 469, 470; Dante's scheme of, 471-475; and 
see Puni^ment, Right 

Kakotofia, 159. 

Kfttisn^ton Museum, xo, 86, 87. 

Kepler, 61. 

Kinglafce's History of the Crimean war, 391. 

Klnga; ideal, 190, 296, 446; need a^ po^er of, 194, 195; and see 
Monarchy, Republic. 

Knowledge to be given,t not sold, 136, 407. 

' and ca;^, 14-18, 31,3a. 140. a*S. ®t6, ooo, aoi, 439. 

’ ^saving madiinery, 90-96. 

,V prodocdve and nnproductive, 9-i#, 06-38, ,63, 64,103, *4^ 

,♦ in Utopia, xa9-i3i. 

Daill^lldtitb, 

tdM* ^ ^Mtrity, 07. 

iron; 9^30. 
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Ixmt, 4** *47* 

Lnoea, $30-359. , 

Lord, 14^ of Aiwaant Rome, *73 J ^ Hborty^ ^xj. 
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<|tlot^, 308, 303. 

I^ Bw i lwJl 'dt tlbi Qmm^head Gliyll (Wordswor^), 343 . 
i,i' ii&atimtt tymixt»f vro. 


Stmn, «6, 5a» 6 sr 6 s, 68, 69, 77, 133, 304, 339, 34$^ 343, 
, »S8, 3*7i 36*. 4S9. 497. 498. 300. 

MiltoA atul Goodwin's hx>ks burnt. 303. 

„ quoted, L'AllSigTO, ' creambowl duly set,' 93. 

M ode on tHe Nativity, ' stars with deep amaac,’ 484. 

Mineraktgy, 6i><3,66, 374. 

Minos, 469n47a. 

Mmotanr, 446, 470, 474, 475, 489, 493, 494* 

Missal writSog. 318L 

Monardiy and republic, 339, 262, 267, 370, 373, 337. 

Money; Gredk coins. 466, 470; Roman, 363; Italian notes, 353. 

„ entirdy pleasant and proper to have, 483. 

,, filtering downwards to the workers, 70, 141, / 

,, nfisuse punished in Dante’s Inferno, 360, 486. 

„ what shall I do with it? 66-68, 156, 312. 

Monte Rosa, Mom Rose, proposed company of, 336, 407,419, 437, 
47^ 

Monuments to tee dead, 313, 448* 

More^ Sir Thomas, laa, ia 9 ~X 3 Q, 363. 

Momiftg Pwt, 438, 

Mount of Pity, Mont de Field, 419, 447. 4781 
Mpntarde Piaphane, 367. 

Mqd puddings, simile for Repu’ lie, a6o. 
lltjyRddit peasant, 95. 

Mmay't gtfide, 351. 363. 

Mnaio. 33. t«. «a, 174. i75. 3oS* 

Mutual and Co-op. Colonization Company, 77, 85,94. 

MfdiiOlcsy not fiction, 330, 410, 4S9“47S- 
of constellations, 483. 
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Nafoleon m,, 4 *. 4 a. 194 . *9S- 

MaiioftetI)eH 4. 133. i48*is>- 

„ Gallery, 5. 

. „ Store, 4. i33. 434 * *» St. George's Fimd. 
Nai^dty of Christ, 330-353; pictures of, 500. 
^liaintel 4o suppose ’ no aiqguinent, 317. 

At Pan»» Abbey, 309. axo. 

; 4®; and see Drake. 


t* jh'"' tee poor girt tf, a4a _, , 

iTtW. *6x,ao8, exs. '406-408, 434: and s« 
ilftmitig A^ncu. Buitdtrt Daihf Ttitgrwf^^ .fiatefliiMat, frfipgw 
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Herald, Graphic, Liverpool Datly Courier and PosL Menurius, 
Morning Post, New York Tribune, Pall Mall Gautte, Parliamentary 
Intelligencer, Republican, Reviewing, Saturday Review, Spectator, 
Tunes. 

Newfoundland dog in Kensington Museum, 86. 

New York, 5; New York Tnbune quoted, a68. 

Niebuhr, 410. 

North, Col., 137. 

Oafm, forms of, 390, 

Obedience of Chnsi, 247, 253. 

,, to law the first duty, 39, 437. 

Opinion, 106, 107, 224, 237, 311, 335 
Opiura'^potsoning of infants, 498. 

Ouvner under the Commune, ia6, 127, 152. 

Over-production not cause of distress, 77, 85. 

Oxford, the Authoi's work at, 156, 177, 227; the Sister of Mercy, 484 
Padua, Giotto's frescoes, 219; tyrants lE;t*clin), 270, umversity, 

376-378- 

Pahssy, xoa, iia, 1x3. 

Pall MaU Gazette, 37, 188, 220, 260, 268, 276, 453 - 455 - 496 - 499 * 
Pantocrator, Almighty, 236. 

Pans, commune, 116, 123, ia6, 150, 159, siege, 41, 78, 105. 

,, Grenier d'Abondance, 339; Sainte Clmpelle, 46, xaa 
Parker, Mi , excavates in Rome, 409, 470 
Parliament, 8, 119, 127. 137, 436, houses, 5, 28. 

Parliamentary Intelligencer 302, 303, 

Pastor and Piscator, 242. 
litoral life, real and ideal, 289 
Patronage of art, xo-xe. 

Paul Veronese, 67. 

Peasant life, 94, 95, 196, 211, 222, 291-293, 3 S 3 *‘ 3 SS 5 Marracmtel. 
Pebbles of Addington and the Alps, 374. 

Persian education, 244; famine, 221. 

Perth, Author's childhood at, 191. 

Petals are leaves, 88. 

P^trolense, 138, 15a. 247. 

Photography, 91. 

Phthisis to be worshipped ? 255 - 
Picnic party, 31. 

' Pilgrim's Progress,’ 188, 189. 

Pillager and Pardonere, barOTS and clergy, 357. 

Pisa; loungers at the Leaning Tower, 349, 350; Sputa Chapel, 361, 
401 403. 
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Plague wind (storm cloud of the nineteenth century), 146-148, 234. 
Plane, ^jrmbol of capital, 15-18 96, X49. 

Plantagenista, 78. 

Plato, typical thinker of Athens, 361. his Phaedrus quoted, 333-335. 
Pleasure and pain geometrically measured, 276, 

Pliny, 78. 

Poictiers, battle, 76. 

Police, the higher classes as, 169, aoo 

Political XSconomy; see Agriculture, Almsgiving, Capital, Commodities, 
Consumers, Covetousness, Economist, Eniployei, Fallacy, Fawcett, 
Funds, Gambling, Income Tax, Interest, Investment, Jevons, 
Labour, Lace, Land, Machinery, Mill, Money, National Debt and 
Store, Navy, Over-production, Patronage, Profit, Property, Rent, 
Riddle, Robliery, Sillar, Supply, 'Taxation, Usury, Value, AA'ages, 
War, Wealth, Woik. 

Pope, Alex , his Essay on Man (I 200) "die of a lose," 277. 

,, ,, Horner, 172, 188, i8q 

Pottery, 102, 11T-113 

Practical, English characteristic, 57, 108, 221 
Praising God and pleasing Him, 237 
Preston squalor, 290 
Price, Mr. W P , M.P , 220, 221. 

Priest's dignity, fathers sanctity, 283. 

Profit, 215, 216 
Property, 126, aio, 259. 

Punch tn Pan*., iii 

Pumshment, 52, >38, 145, 266. 454, 455, 460-475. 

Pyx in a pigsty, 326 


Rabbits in art, and sport, 501-504, 

Railways: Rishop of Manchestei on, 198, in Derbyshire, 92; at 
Furness Abliey, 209; in Italy, 398, at Reading, 482, none in St 
George's land, 198 
Raphael, 246. 298, 388 
Rent, 22, 69, 199, 215. 216. 425 

Republic, Republican, 6, 7, 47, X 34 i 194 "*9^1 258-272, 289. 

R^ubhean newspaper, 259, 337 
Restoration of ancient buildings, 99 100. 

Reverence, 240 
Reviewing, an evil trade, 407. 

Revolution m Fiance, 424 
Reward and punishment, 256 
Rhadamanthus. 469, 470 
Rtchaid CoBur de Ijion, 49 " 57 i 9 ®* * 3 ® 





ttMdk, Mr. Wk, 4 s^i « 74 i tiS- 

iti|lt( ladinii^ 4$S« 

964 . 

fiitkimy, a?»t 3ic»si tud to^lMiSng. 

RitetofUiuidets. 338. 

Rofam Mood« 6t d7», 444. ^ 

HobffiMO OnttDe* * iMMe lOMiigiMvte (eacfau^/ x88, tAg, 
RobRoffl^ 

Roam duaraaer, 19. 

Rom; aggar of Seivina TiiUms« 369; modem. 353.358 .^ 
Death, 409. 

RMamond (de Clifford) and iier soa Bi$ho|> of Unooln. and 

Arohbieho^ of York), 49. 78 
Rosed. fSen., 9/1. 

Rous. Admiral, 170- 
Rulesof hie, 39,143^X45 


Sabaoth, ajd 

Raered lAm of Laoaa. 358 

St. Attttay, twdfiosed Gmapany of, 376 

St Cathedne, agfi. 


St. George, 4/67 

St George's Work; first sketdi of idea, 3,4, io0-tO3. 

iNmd, X5d-X58, idz. 164, JC77-»79« aeg-aap. gna^nsi 
388. 

Company, 336, 337, 368, 370, 376. 

St OSommia, Fkrenoe, 306 


St Jamea, 038,385. 

$t toms, 4a* 48* 47 « xsa* 443 > 444 * 

St, Mtay of the Thom, Spipa Chapel, Pisa, 361,401*403. 
St. Ursula, by Carpaoem. 395 398. ^ 

SdimU&f tnt 

Saeoir «fvre. 59 ,^ 

Savo^mrd guide (Josepls Comiet), 59. 

SmeoQSi da, po* 37i 

tSir ^^R^^serti, at?, 395 . 

^ Walter, h^uenee m the Authoe, aISfSips. 
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*Ab|iot’aiid *14:dias(ety,* 190. 

* Lady of the Lake/ a9a» 

* PeedS,' * sdmed Pe^/ doi. 
^meynm iJevmni, 999 , 

* RednSiitttet/ um 
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gCBWjftvCByt^^ XWv 3^ 

agget at l^tne» 363,409. 

Seaeti. myatKC awnber. $7. 

shduM be tbe name of ftoa Modem poet. 300 
Siake^are, typical English writeir, 

I, useless to rival binOi 169; hn Gredsm, 463. 



* As Y< a like It»' iiL 3, ' gods will have it poetical/ ^54 

,, V. 3, ‘ acres of the rye,’ 463. 

* Winter’s Tsle.' Awtdycus, 153. 

‘ Twdfth Night/ V. I, * ninetb every day/ yo^ 

* Henry V.,' i 9 ^ ‘iWon'a whelp/ 973 

„ *1^ of tenoiit/ 273. 

„ „ Pistol, 30a 

* Richard III./ 1 . I, * winter of our discontent/ yr. 

* Othello/ ii. 3, 'called his tailor lown/ yS 

„ Hi. 3, 'not poppy nor inandragoro,' 493. 


Shepherds of Bethlehem, ^31, 340-342. 

Sliigs and sailors, 170; and sec Drake, Nax y. 

Si^chronns of Lucca, 336 
Sitlar, Mr. W. C., 417 4*>. 475 
&mpsDn, Sir James, 71. 

Shsmondi, Histoiy ^ the Italian Republics, 357. 

Sjkies; of Thanet and Frtmch coast, 183, influence on human life. 


k 84 < 

^\<ery. 43* 3a7- 

ShEiokg and darkness, 234, 238; see Hague wind. 


Socrates’ tale of Theuth, 334 

Soldiei caste, 291-301, 368-370; and see Army, Baron. 
'Soles, three jwdr for a shillin',’ 45* 

Soup of Theseus, 21, log, 410, 475, 495 * 497 * 

Sp 9 Ciat 9 r, Addison’s, 306-3*0. 


newspaper, 70, 141. 


SplnU as symbol. 465. 

Sport, 5DO-504- 

S^hje; weaning of word, 22, 50, 44 *- 444 : 
«ii^ of the caste* 437 * 


ch*iracter, 53; duty, 199; 


jgpahk^,B^ 34 - 

%SifK^u*wnand dog. 80; Science. 6i, 88. 
^ in Cumberland, 94 . **«. 

as mversed lightning rods, 47 - 
'' 'SilaaT' wtHt tras* of EvikUone, Saccone, 357 * 
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'Sunds^y recreation, 457, 458, observance, 485. 

Sun of Justice or Righteousness, X17. 

Supply and demand, 36, 45, aai, aaa, 250, 

Swearing, 385 -391. ‘ 

Sword of Cabtracani given to King of Sardinia, 354, 356, 
Symbols not invented but adopted, 465. 


'Far and feather pumshineni, sa, 138- 
'I'axation, 68, 14a, 149-151, 153, 313-318. 366. 

Te Deum, 836. 

'I'clegraphy, 90. 

'fennyson, * Maud,' ' cheating yard-wand, ' 52. 

'I enterden steeple ' caused Goodwin sands,’ 46. 

'reoretni di Politica Crisiiana, 475. 

'I'hanet, z8a, 183. 

'Fhcseus, 31,109. 410, 446, 456-474, 494, 405 
Theuth, Thoth (Plato's I'hasdrus), 334, 335. 

Thiers, M., 148, 149. 

Thieving, 52, 138-140, 272, 273, 356, 444; see Robbery. 
'I'hree necessaries; material, 96; spiritual, 97 
rules, 39, 143-145. 

,, classes or castes, 291, 357. 

Titnes, 435, quoted, 85, 92, 119. 137, 142, 170, I 79 '8^* 247 * 
Titian, 112; cotton-mill, 141. 

1 itles of nobility, 258. 

'I ombstones, 312. 

Tory, 188. 190, 258, 259. 270, 280. 

Tower of London, 470, 

Transubstantiation, 239. 

Treachery, not fraud, but cold-heartedncss, its crime, 473* 
Trochu. Gen., 271. 

Tuileries, 113. 123. 

Turner. J M. W., i66. 168, 183, 

Tyrolese peasant, 222. 


Usury, 366, 4x7-421, 476, 478, 490. 

UtiUltes embodied in material objects, 63-69. 
Utopia of Sir Tliocnaa More, 128-133, 159. 


V\GAfK>NDS, high and low, 143. 
Val di Ki6wcste, 35X-35S. 

Value, intrinsic and exchange, 25 <k 
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Venice: arbenal in Dante, 359; Ducal Palace restorations, 99, fig. 
seller, 387; Prate de’ Sospiri. 115; picture of St. Ursula by’car- 
imccio, 4001 steam-boats and whistling, 377, 385, 386, 

393* 394* 

Verona, iron-lace, ag; story of the farmer and floods, 37:. 377 
Vidomar of Limoges, ‘ presumably antiquarian,* 55 
Villani quoted, 300. 

Virgil, typical Roman writer, 361, in Danb*, 474. 492 
,, Geca-gic II. 12, genista, 78. 

45S, O fortunatos, 04 

•• •' 499i Aut doluit, 'None is grie\ed through pity foi 

the poor, ot envy of the rich,’ 158. 

•• 523 534. Hanc ohm veteres, "Jins life the old 

Sabines Used of yore, this, Remus and his 
brother, thus Etruria grew to power, and thus 
assuredly Rome has liecome the fanest of slates,' 

159 

N'lriue, interwoven with vice, 475 ; its own rewaid, 46. 170 
\'rmts, J. B , engraver, 337. 


VVAGts, 14, 215, 2 i6. 363- 

Wai , hoirors and folly of it, 12, jo, 34, 76, 137, 144, 140, 278 
.. imaginary struggle lietw'een Lancashire and Yorkshire. 13, 14. 

,, tlic real war is that belw'een Capitalists and Labourers, :4o 

sec also Agincourt, Alma, Army, Baron, Chivalry, Coeut d- 
I.,ion, C'recy, Drake, Franco-Prussian, Froissart, Gunpowder, 
Hawkwood, Navy, Soldier 
Ward, Mr Zion, 107, 223, 224. 

Waiwiciv C'astle, 193 
Watch-dog-rose red, 135 
Watt, James, in, i6q, 326 
Wealth, 14, 11;, f)8, 250, 436 
W elding of a nation, 260-262. 

\\ estininstei Bridge, 28, 43, 1T9 
White Company, 7, 279, 299, 300, 336 
W'bitehall sentinels, 368 

W'ho IS best man > 277, 278 ; and best marksman ^ 207 
Wigan squalor, 290. 

William borrows a plane from James, 16 18, 26, 96, 140 151, 214 
Witch of Endor ‘ round the corner,’ 248 
Women's work and nghts, 84, 239, 497- 
Woolwich infant, 37. jsi;, iS7. 298. 

Wordsworth, Excuision IV., 'Admiration, hope, ami love.' 97. 167, 

174. 
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Wordd^rorth. Mkhacli 

Song at the feast of Brougham Castle, ^ Lord OiSTord,^ 
043. 

Work; objects of, 8; of upper classes, s6a, *15. 

„ wasted, 98-38, 46, 137; wicked, 143. 

' Wotton on Kepler, 61. 

Writing, its advantages qiMstioned, 335. 


Xeres wine, 320. 

Yea, Col., at Alma, 391, 4x9. 

Yewdale, frost on fern, 398. 

Zoroaster, Magic, and Magi, 244, 248, 349. 
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